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POST NUBES LUX. 
(SADI.) 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, 


Sue stole unseen to my chamber, 
As I sat alone one night; 

I sprang to my feet to meet her, 
And my sleeve put out the light. 


“Oh, why have you quenched the taper ” 
The night has scarce begui.” 

“J thought the night was ended, 
And you were the rising sun. 


**Who will may burn the daylight ; 
Love's eyes, see best at night ; 
So, dear one, do not ecbide me, 
That [put out the light.” 
Sag Harbor, L. 1. 


_ 
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AUGUSTUS. 





BY GERTRUDE HALL. 





WuHEN after the long, durk story 
Of desperate wars to wage, 
Che King shall have come to his heritage 


Of power and pleasure and glory, 


He'll travel back, gold-shodden, 
The steep track to the throne, 
That with bare feet and many a groan 
Of old by him was trodden. 


He'll say to each least, sweet flower 
That lined the rugged way, 
“Thou cheer’dst me in my darksome day— 
Be blest this golden hour !”’ 


He'll panse by the humble brier 
That shielded him in storm : 
“Be blest, O humble, friendly form 
That shiver’dst the tempest’s ire!” 


His face in its kingly glory 
Shall bend o’er the poor stream’s briuk : 
* Be blest, O stream that gav’st me drink 
When I was a pilzrim sorry !” 
And then to the sharp stones even 
That made the road so hard 
He'll say, “Sharp stones o’er which I fared, 
“Be blest! ye’re all forgiven!” 


Boston, Mass. 


its 





QUID SIBI VITA VELIT. 


AFTER READING “ Abr VoGLet’ AND * RABBI BEN EzrRa."’) 





BY CUTHBERT MCEVOY. 





Wuat o’ that C on the harpsichord ¢ 
Strike it again; ’tis nought— 

Nought but a meaningless monotone, 
Dead and devoid of thought. 

Avy, but without it the harmony 
Never had made heart throb. 

What o’ that petty iota, jammed, 
Well-nigh lust i? the mob 

Gracefully coursing the palimpsest ? 
Stroke—bottom curl’d: that’s all. 

Take it away from the sentence and 
Mark the whole drama fall. 

What o’ this life with its monotone— 
Flesh doing war with soul— 


Effort bereft of accomplishment — 
Part finished, never whole— 

Darkoess aud doubting and drudgery— 
Much of the chastening rod ? 

Bass, I opine, of a symphony 


Waked by the hand of God. 
ToRoxTa, CaNapa 








A SOCIAL SCIENCE CLUB. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM H, MCLANE, PH.D. 





CREEDS are opinions crystallized. Customs are the 
precipitate of sentiment. Laws are lines which define 
the moral life of men. Change of opinion must precede 
change of creeds. Change of sentiment must precede 
change of custom. Elevation of life must precede ele- 
vation of law. These are facts which they who would 
reform society should ever keepin mind. Truth must 
be seen, men must be loved, and the moral life must be 
right, before creeds can be true and customs just and 
laws righteous, ; 
The thinker and the lover of meu must precede the 
lawmaker and the judge. The present is a time of dis- 
content, discussion and desire of a better state of socie. 
ty. Discontent does not always issue in such thought 
and action as lead to improvement. Discussion is often 
carried on without much knowledge, and proves f1 uit? 
less, Desire of better things is often desire for the bet- 
terment of a class, 
The study of social subjects is very largely partial, 
conducted by a party of men who are affected by their 
prejudices, experiences and desires. The union of work- 
men, the convention of manufacturers or merchants or 
bankers, and the school of scholars is composed of a 
c'ass of men who view social relations from their own 
standpoints, and whose opinions must be affected by 
their own experiences and practical purposes. Every 
party has its own organs, conducted with reference to 
its own interests and read by its own members, Now, 
every man views society from his own standpoint, has 
before him usually only some facts but not all the facts, 
and can reason about his fellow-men at a di-tance some- 
what different!'y from what he could do if they were 
present and he knew them personally and felt for them 
sympathe'ically, If social creeds are to be true they 
must be the product of the thought of many men. If 
social customs are to be just they must arise from senti- 
ments awakened in the hearts of men who know each 
other, If laws are to be righteous they must rest upon 
a right understanding of the relations of men. 
When men of different classes, callings and habits of 
life, such as the manufacturer and the workman, the 
minister and the lawyer, t-e scholar, with his theory, 
and the business man, wi his practical knowledge, all 
meet together to discuss social questions and social rela 
tions and duties, better results may be reached than 
when each class meets alone. A society of such men 
formed for such purp ses pow exists in the city of New 
Haven, Conn, 
In the latter part of 1892 some half-dozen men met to- 
gether and agreed to form a suciety for the study of so- 
cial su‘ jects. They agreed to invite a few other men to 
a sub-equent meeting. These men met tozether, 
adopted a constitution, and called another meeting at 
which officers were selected, and the organization was 
completed, A meeting was held once every two weeks 
until May, and they have been resumed in October, A 
nomioating Committee receives and presents names, the 
object being to have all classes represented ; and the 
membership is limited to fifty persons. The membership 
is composed of men of native and of foreign birth ; Jews 
and Gentiles; Roman Catholics and Protestants ; Demo- 
crats and Republicans; ministers, lawyers, professors, 
teachers, bankers, manufacturers, merchants, clerks and 
mechanics. The president is a judge of the Supreme 
Court of the State; the secretary is a merchant; the 
treasurer is a bank clerk ; the executive committee con- 
sists of a minister, a lawyer, and the secretary of a large 
manufacturing company. The meetings have been well 
sustained and full of interest. The subjects discussed 
have been such as these: ‘‘ Methods of Taxation in Con- 
necticut,” ‘*The Charter of New Haven,” ‘‘ Manual 
Training in Pablic Schools,” ‘‘ Land Ownership, Public 
and Private,” ‘‘ Profit Sharing,” ‘‘ Immigration, ‘‘ Own- 
ership of Railroads.” These problems have been freely 
discussed and various opinions have been expressed. 
For example, the paper read on ‘‘ Land Ownership” 
advocated the public ownership of land ; the speeches 
which followed, for the most part, advocated private 
ownership. The paper on ‘‘Ownership of Railroads” 
advocated private ownership; the speeches which fol- 
lowed, for the most pirt, advocated public ownership. 
The freedom of discussion in this club may be illus- 
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as freely as any other are a prominent lawyer and a bar- 
ber, a German, well read and with strong sympathies for 
socialism, but a man of excellent spirit. 


What may be the future of this society cannot be told. 
The list of members was soon filled, and thus far the 
meetings have been profitable. Such societies would do 
much to make men acquainted with each other and 
would do much in forwarding any changes which may 
really need to be made in our social system. Some may 
think such a society may be possible in auniversity town 
like New Haven and impossible in most places. But in 
the society mentioned above there are not more than 
threeor four men who are connected with Yale Univer- 
sity, and the members are such as can be found in ail 
cities. That which is essential is a few public-spirited 
men who will take an interest in the meetings, manage 
them and attend, and success will be assured. 
month would probably be often enough to meet. 
Jam persuaded that such societies, organized in towns 
and cities, Would serve to bring men into acquaintance 
and sympatby and serve the purposes of good society 
and of good government. And this article has been 
written in the hopes that what has proved possible and 
profitable in this city may be tried in other cities, 

N&W ILAVEN, CONN. 
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FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


BY ETHELBERT D, WARFIELD, LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF LaFaYkKTTE COLLEGE, 


Once a 


In the death of Francis Parkman we have to lament 

not only the greatest of American historians, but one of 

the most cons ummate masters of literary style that 

our country has produced. Not only is this so, but there 
was a sweet atiractiveness, a genial reticence in the 
The per- 

sonal element in him was not only never obirusive but 
was constantly withdrawn from public notice, and yet 
the influence of bis character s> steadily gained on the 
faithful readers of his books that he came to be to them 
a friend rather than merely a plea-ant writer, The fact 
that he labored under physical ailments of a-character 
hat would have discouraged a less determined man, or 
have soured the temper of a less amiable man, brought 
tu him a large and abounding sympathy. In this convec 

tion we remember how similar conditions wrought on Car- 
lyle, in his fight with life ** forty years without a stom- 
ach,” and on De. Johnson ; or more appositely recall the 
bitter struggle which Prescott made with his defective 
vision, and the drawn and weary face which confronts 
us in the later volumes of that devoted bistorian John 
Richard Green, Paul was not alone in having a thorn 
in the fles!), nor in finding grace to conquer its discour- 
agements and d+spair. It was along and a brave fight 
nobly won; for only a few weeks ago, on September 
16th, Mr. Parkman celebrated his seventieth birthday, 
in his beautiful home at Jamaica Plains, That occasion 
gave his many friends and admirers an opportunity to 
testify their appreciation of his long service ia the cause 


man which makes his loss pecniiarly great. 


of literature; and if he has been somewhat more dis- 
tinguished than he has been conspicuous, he could from 
that day have no dowt that they had placed his name 
among those destined to live long and honorably. 

Perhaps nothing is more to be wondered at than that, 
tho his books have been in constant and steady demand, 
they have not met with more popularity. They have 
not penetrated to the people. Scholarly recognition they 
have received everywhere, but true popular appreciation 
bas only begun to make itself felt. Not only so, they 
have not had the circulation in the South and West 
which they have deserved. Yet they have guined year 
by year a wider and a wider field, and wherever they 
have gone they have charmed and instructed and 
aroused interest ina great and long-neglected depart- 
ment of American history. 

In some respects Mr. Parkman's life was a trying one ; 
yct, like all noble lives, in retrospect it was just the life 
for the work he had to do. It is easy to look back over 
struggles won, and mark and measure their utility ; it 
was a much harder task to meet and master them with 
po more certain guide than the demands of necessity 
and the commands of duty. He was, nevertheless, weli 
supplied with the tastes and talents needed for his work. 

Francis Parkman was born in Boston, September 16th, 
823, of conspicuons ancestry. His father was a clergy- 





trated by the fact that thus far two men who have spoken 


man of reputation, aud his mother brought him the 
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more than royal blood of John Cotton. His paternal 
grandfather was a Boston merchant of good position, 
and his great-grandfather, the Rev. Ebenezer Parkman, 
was a noted minister of decided historical tastes. With 
the intellectual advantages of an educated and culti- 
vated minister's family, brought up with a true knowl- 
edge of the companionship of books, a delicate boyhood 
gave him the added advantage of a familiarity with na 
ture. That he might have vigorous outdoor life he was 
sent for four years to the home of his mother’s father at 
Medford, which, tho not many miles from Boston, was 
on the border of a tract of country still in almost native 
wildness. Here he acquired both the knowledge and 
the taste for the woods, which he was afterward to use 
so richly in his writings. His graduation at Harvard 
was delayed by an accident in the gymnasium in 1843, 
which further impaired his already delicate health, but 
gave him the advantage of a brief but well-improved 
period ef foreign travel. Graduating in 1844, he studied 
law for two years without any very well-defined taste or 
purpose, and gladly gave it up in 1846 to join his kinsman, 
Quincy Adams Shaw, in a journey to the far West. He 
had already made journeys into the wilds of the North- 
east, studying the scenes he was destined to depict with 
such exquisite charm. Now he begau that careful study 
of the character of the Indians which he used to such 
ood purpose, 

Already a desire to write the history of the French 
and Indian War had taken possession of his mind, and 
from the period of this journey the project took more 
and more definite form, broadening and deepening with 
growing materials, till the 
splendid story of the French in America was completed 


in 1892, 


developing powers and 


For the present the demand on his time and attention 
was direct and specific, and all his vigor was spent upon 
the tedious and fatiguing journey overland through a 
country just opened up to settlers. It 
tion period, 


transi- 
The real pioneers had done their work in 
1842: the gold fever bad not yet broken out. The set- 
lands and the Mor- 
iwons in search of lawless wastes forthe exercise of their 
license, were traversing the plains in every direction. 
Companionship for the greater part of the journey was 
abundant. The story of the journey and the subsequent 


was the 


tlers insearch of wider and richer 


residence in the wigwains of the Daleotahs and Sioux he 
has preserved in a series of articles first contributed to 
the Knickerbocker Magazine and afterward published 
in a volume now, after many editions, republished under 
its first title of “ The Oregon Trail.” 

This volume willalways retain an interest of its own as 
a graphic narrative of things now passed away ; but it 
has an even greater interest as showing a part of the 
preparation for his later history. In the preface to one 
of the later editions he says of it : 


“It mirrors the image of an irrecoverable past. 
As regards the motives which sent us to the mountains, 
our liking for them would have sufficed ; but in my case 
another incentive was added. T went in a great measure 
as a student, to prepare fora literary undertaking of which 
the plan was already formed. It was this which 
prompted some proceedings on my part, which, without a 
fixed purpose in view, might be charged with youthful 
My business was observation, and 1 was willing 
to pay dearly for the opportunity of exercising it.” 


rashness. 


With the same purpose of preparation for the final 
task he next took up the * Conspiracy of Pontiac,” the 
last bloody scene in the drama of French influence in 
America. He tells us that he ** chose the subject of this 
book as affording better opportunities than any other 
portion of American history for portraying forest life 
and the Indian character” 
the difficulties which 
work.” 


; and also recounts some of 
“retarded the progress of the 
The most important of these was the failure of 
his eyesight. 


* For about three years the light of day was insupport 
able, and every attempt at reading and writing completely 
debarred, Under these circumstances, the task of sifting 
the materials «nd composing the work was begun and fin- 
ished. The papers were repeatedly read aloud by an aman- 
uensis, Copious notes and extracts were made, and the 
narrative written down from my dictation. ‘This process, 
tho extremely slow and laborious, was not without its ad- 
vantages; and I am well convinced that the authorities 
nave been even more minutely examined, more scrupu- 
lously collated, and more thoroughly digested than they 
would have been under ordinary circumstances.” 

Surely it was a happy spirit that could look back upon 
this modern labor of Hercules with congratulation and 
not with regret. 

** The Oregon Trail” was written in 1847, ‘* The Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac” in 1851. There was a long interval 
of study, and illness and struggle. Then, in 1865, the 
‘* Pioneers of France in the New World,” containing 
two distinct episodes, appeared, followed by the ‘‘ Jesuits 
in Nortii America,” in 1867 ; ‘* La Salle and the Discov- 
ery of the Great West” in 1869, ‘*The Old Régime in 
Canada” in 1874,” ** Count Frontenac and New France 
under Louis XIV” in 1877, ** Montcalm and Wolfe” in 
1884, and ** A Half Century Conflict” in 1892, 

‘**The History of France in the New World” practi- 
cally included all these volumes, except the first, and is 
agreat and enduring monument of devotion, mental 
grasp and facility of the historian. His own apprecia- 





tion of the task is well exhibited in a passage in the pref- 
ace to the ‘‘ Pioneers of France in the New World,” 
which bears testimony to his ability, both as a historian 
and a master of style. This passage has been given a 
conspicuous place in Stedman and Hutchinson’s ‘* Libra- 
ry of American Literature ”; a somewhat unique honor 
for a passage from a brief preface, but one justified by 
its merits both of matter and of manner. 

Were it possible to do justice to it by a brief quotation 
it would bea grateful act todo; but itis too mucha 
closely knit and well rounded whole. As a very unwel- 
come necessity a brief extract toshow merely the felicity 
of his style is offered as asubstitute. It is taken from 
the ‘ Pioneers of New France” (pp. 371, 372), and is a 
part of the story of Champlain. 

“‘Hour by hour, they moved prosperously up the long 
windings of the solitary stream ; then, in quick succession 
rapid followed rapid, till the bed of the Ottawa seemed a 
slope of foam. Now, like a wall bristling at the top with 
woody islets, the Fallsof the Chats faced them with the 
sheer plunge of their sixteen cataracts, 

‘“‘Now they glided beneath overhanging cliffs, where, 
seeing but unseen, the crouched wildcat eyed them from 
the thicket ; now through the maze of water-girded rocks, 
which the white cedar and the spruce clasped with serpent- 
like roots, or among islands where old hemlocks darkened 
the water with deep green shadow. Here, too, the rock- 
maple reared its verdant masses, the beech its glistening 
leaves and clean, smooth stem, and bebind, stiff and som- 
ber, rose the balsam-fir. Here in the tortuous channels, 
the muskrat swam and plunged, and the splashing wild 
duck dived beneath the alders or among the red and matted 
roots of the thirsty water-willows. 

* Aloft, the white pine towered above a sea of verdure; 
old fir trees, hoary and grim, shaggy with pendant mosses, 
leaned above the stream, and beneath, dead and submerged, 
some fallen oak thrust from the current its bare, bleached 
limbs, like the skeleton of a drowned giant. 

“Tu the weedy cove stood the moose, neck deep in water, 

escape the flies, wading shoreward, with glistening 
sides, as the canoes drew near, shaking his broad antlers 
and writhing his hideous nostril, as with clumsy trot he 
vanished in the woods. 


to 


“In these ancient wilds, to whose ever verdant antiq- 
uity the pyramids are young and Nineveh a mushroom 
of yesterday ; where the sage wanderer of the Odyssey, 
could he have urged his pilgrimage so far, would have 
surveyed the same grand and stern monotony, the same 
dark sweep of melancholy woods ;—here, while New Hng 
land was a solitude and the settlers of Virginia scarcely 
dared venture inland beyond the sound of a cannon shot, 
Champlain was planting on shores and islands the em- 
blems of his faith. Of the pioneers of the North American 
forests, his name stands foremost on the list. It was he 
who struck the deepest and boldest strokes into the heart 
of their pristine barbarism, At Chantilly, at Fontaine- 
bleau, at Paris in the cabinets of princes and of royalty it 
self, mingling with the proud vanities of the court; then 
lost from sight in the depths of Canada, the companion of 
savages, sharev of their toils, privations and battles, more 
hardy, patient and bold than they ;—such for succes-ive 
years were the alternations of this man’s life.”’ 

The story flies from court to camp ; from the cloistered 
repose of some Old World monastery to the frozen 
frontier where the missionary, in daily peril of his life, 
keeps it with mutilated and bleeding body, or lays it 
down with peans of triumph over death; from = the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence with its stories of the quiet 
habitantsof Arcadia,and the priestly protectors of Quebec 
and Montreal, tothe Great Lakes, the mighty Mississippi 
and the golden Gulf, with wanderings among the wilds 
of mountains and plains ; it is one long panorama in 
which the skill of the writer is constantly tested by his 
knowledge of woodcraft and statecraft, of the elegancies 
of life in Paris and Versailles,and the customs of the 
fierce confederacy of the Lroquois. In these shifting 
scenes there is throughout the certainty of touch which 
long research alone gives and the picturesque and vital 
strength which come of artistic instinct. 

The greatest of these books is undoubtedly ** Montcalm 
and Wolfe.” The author strips like an athlete for the 
final struggle. The story no more surely rises to the 
culmination on the Plains of Abraham than does the 
narrative. Mora direct, more certain and swift in 
movement, less adorned with beautiful descriptions of 
natural scenery, the pages flash with the pen strokes 
which portray the life and character of the men pre- 
vared for the final conflict, and the noble efforts of the 
last splendid victim of France’s folly and fatuity. The 
fall of Quebec is, perhaps, the most heroic episode in 
the history of the European occupation of America, and 
to say that it has here an adequate recital is to give 
praise enough. 

It would be asking too much of humanity to ask that 
on the battle ground of nations and of creeds all should 
agree. Controversy has raged over several of these vol- 
umes, many have found things to object to, some have 
seen obvious omissions; but critical sifting has shown a 
sound impartiality of purpose, a calm, temperate mind, 
and well-trained judgment, behind the vivid painter of 
pen pictures ; and king and Jesuit and explorer if not 
perfect in all the virtues their admirers would have them 
clothed in, come upon the stage in the very form and 
fashion of life. The seeker after truth will find the 
account in the text well fortified and sustained in the 


notes and citations, and often amplified and re-enforced 
in appendices of more extended quotations from the 
original documents. 





——— 





With all the work his one great task gave him to do, 
with all the trial and deprivation of his ill-health, he 
found time and strength to enrich his life with other in 
terests. Like his fellow-historian, Mr. Bancroft, he was 
a great lover of roses, and in 1866 published a volume 
about them under the title of *‘ The Book of Roses.” He 
also produced a new hybrid variety of lily. the lilinwn 
Parkmanii, and was for several years President of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society and for two years 
(187172) Professor of Horticulture in the Bussey Insti- 
tute of Harvard University. Nor did his intellectnal 
activity stop here, Intent on history, he was also inter- 
ested in the history the future will make from the daily 
life of to-day, and wrote occasionally for the magazines 
on topics of the times, suchas ** The Failure of Univer- 
sal Suffrage” (North American Review, 1878); and tho 
retiring in a certain sense, he took a reasonable share in 
all social affairs, being for six years President of the St, 
Botolph’s Club of Boston. a member of the Harvard 
Board of Overseers and a Fellow of the Corporation, As 
a matter of courseacademic honors came to him, MeGill 
College, Montreal, first honored itself in honoring him 
with its doctorate in Laws (1879). Williams conferred 
the same degree in 188) and Harvard in 1889, 

The loss of such a man is only less great that he com- 
pleted the threescore and ten years of man’s allotment 
and the fuli tale of the task he bad set his hand to do, It 
may be fairly claimed that his naine belongs in the very 
front rank of American historians ; that none of them 
all did more excellent work than he, certainly none 
wrote a more pleasing and finished style, perhaps none 
nade any period so perfectly his own, certainly none un- 
less it were Motley only. 


EASTON, PENN. 





> 
“A NEW DOCTRINE.” 
BY PROF, E. J, WOLF, D.D. 


Wuat is old and what is new are questions not casily 
answered by those acquainted with history. 
to Emerson, * all 


According 
machines in use have been invented 
and remvented over and over—the mariner’s compass, 
the boat, the pendulum, glass, movable types, the kaleid 
oscope, the railway, the power-loom, etc., have been 
many times found and lost from Egypt, China and 
Pompeil down.” We have heard it said, ‘* What is new 
is not true, and what is true is not new.” Ideas, institu- 
tious, inventions, bearing the stamp of novelty, ate but 
resurrections—the resuscitation and reappearance of 
what flourished in a remote antiquity ; or they have 
been slowly evolved through successive forms and stages, 
rendering it difficult to tell their original form or stage. 
We are inclined to think it Was more than a satire when 
the wise man exclaimed ‘* There is no new thing under 
the sun.” © There is imitation, model and suggestion to 
the very archangels, if we knew their history.” 

This truth has, however, its limits. A new thing does 
appear among men once ina long while, The wits in 
the time of our Lord were quick to recognize the new 
doctrine enunciated by him. **A new teaching” was 
their verdict, according to the correct rendering of the 
Revisers (Mark 1: 27); and wherever Christianity has 
gone, among enlightened or barbarous nations, it has 
uniformly had to meet the charge of being a new thing 
in human thought (Acts 17: 19). 

The Gospel is no imitation. It was not borrowed 
from the past. It is original. It establishes itself every- 
where in the face of sacred and traditional 
opinions and maxims. Jesus Christ, by his teaching and 
his life, shocked alike the saints and the sages. He was 
a revolution, He was so far out of touch with the 
ideas of his time, so far in advance of his age and of all 
ages, that the wisest were incapable of comprehending 
him, and they régarded him either as demented or pos- 
sessed, His conceptions of God and of man, of truth and 
of life, of law and of liberty, of labor and of worship, of 
the here and the hereafter, confounded the wisdom of 
Oriental and Greek philosophers. -Here a new 
philosophy, a new religion, a new remedial scheme, 
which public opinion condemned as superlatively ab- 
surd, 

Who had ever taught disinterested love, the self-expia- 
tion of deity for human sin, redemption by substitutior. 
salvation as a free divine gift with works as the re-ult 
and not the condition, the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of all men, the transformation of humad 
nature, the resurrection of the body, and, most surpris- 
ing of all, the conquest of the world by the cross, the 
sign of helplessness and ignominy *¢ 

Guided by its reflex light we may indeed find here and 
there in the Old Testament traces, anticipations and 
prophecies of the revelations which the Gospel makes; but 
they are dim and indistinct and belong evidently t 
those things which the prophets vainly sought to under- 
stand. Itis posible to find hints and presentiments of 
them even in lofty heathen minds; but the expression 
of such ideas is no proof of a conciousness of their 1m 
port. 

Christianity is a new thing upon the earth, ‘ 
dropped into human thought, a column of light falling 
from some other world, a remedial economy tranecend- 
ing the highest reaches of human thought and aspiration, 
a system of ideas and forces so new, so strange, 80 1D 


customs, 


Was 


a leaven 





comparable, so unheard of, so unlike anything know® to 
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men, that the question respecting its Founder has become 
the question of the ages ‘* Whence has this man all these 
thing: ?” 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINAKY, GETTYSBURG. 
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ARE MISSIONARIES’ SONS TENDERING TO 
AMERICA A STOLEN KINGDOM? 


BY THE REV. SERENO E. BISHOP. 





THE charge above questioned is being noisily reiterated 
by British and other enemies of Hawaiian Annexation. 
I now take notice of it because specially made by Mr. 
Theophilus H, Davies, the English guardian of the Prin- 
cess Kaiulani Cleghorn, whom Queen Liliuokalani had 
appointed her heir to the throne of Hawaii. Mr. Davies 
made a large fortune in Honolulu, and became some- 
what prominent also in certain lines of religious exhor- 
tation, and while resident in Honululu was much asso- 
ciated with the people whom he now accuses, 

He charges that the Provisional Government of Hawaii 
are tendering to the honorable American people a 
» stolen kingdom,” and trying to make them receivers of 
stulen goods. With decorous expressions of pious sor- 
row, Mr. Davies painedly accuses his old friends, the 
‘missionaries’ sons,” of being the chief participants in 
this treason. It is they who have turned against the 
Hawaiian people for whom their fathers labored, and 
haveoverthrown the monarchy which those fathers for- 
tified. They are now feloniously offering the stolen 
sovereignty of Hawaii to the United States. At such 
treachery and robbery Mr. Davies is deeply shocked and 
grieved, 

Who are these ** missionaries’ sons?’ It is not neces- 
sary to tell how the sixty missionary families came to 
Hawaii from 1820 to 1845, nor how, by Christ’s Gospel 
and Spirit, they were enabled to lift the naked and 
brutish Hawaiians out of heathen superstition into 
Christian faith, and out of political despotism and social 
slavery into liberty and constitutional enfranchisement. 
Those fathers and mothers are nearly all gone to their 
heavenly rest. Their children and grandchildren now 
hold leading parts in the social and public life of the 
country. 

Missionaries’ sons” has only just come up as the 
enemy's favorite term of reproach, Before, it was al- 
Ways ‘the missicnaries.”’ ‘ Missionary” was always a 
name of obloqguy here, as it is wherever the godless 
and dissolute majority of foreigners on a heathen shore 
collide with the moral and spiritual demand which the 
mere presence of the missionary makes upon them. 
Our inissionary fathers were inured to this incessant 
torrent of calumny, and took it as ‘tall in the day’s 
work.” As the fathers gave place to their children, 
these descendants, both lineal and spiritual, cheerfully 
inherited their reproach, and have always, until a few 
months ago, been railed at as ** the missionaries.” That 
Was the name for all among the whites who represented 
the active Protestant Evangelical Christianity planted 
here, and by more latitude was applied to all who stood 
for morality and decorum against prevalent lewdness, 
obscure Hulu dances, drunkenness, opium and the lot- 
tery, as espoused by the Royal court and by reckless 
Whites, 

Soon after Minister Blount came here in April last, 
with his excellent Presbyterian wife, it dawned upon the 
Royalist enemy that the habitual railing of their news- 
paper organs against ‘‘missionaries” was certain to 
prejudice their cause. They began at once to sing the 
praises of the old missionaries as faithful, godly men, 
the stanch friends of the natives. It wasthe ‘ mission- 
aries’ sons” who were so bad, and who through greed 
and villainy had turned traitors to the cause of their 
fathers. ‘* Missionaries’ sons” is now the standing name 
for vituperation, ** missionary” no longer. The mission- 
aries were all right, the best of good people. It is true 
there is a crowd of old stagers who will forget and blas- 
pheme away still at,“‘the missionaries,” as has been their 
wont of old; but in print, the new style of denunciation 
Is Mostly observed, 

To describe more particularly this important class, the 
“mnissiouaries’ sons” in Hawaii, they comprise, first, 
about 400 persons from age to infancy, who are directly 
spruug from the sixty original mission families, and who 
still continue to reside here. A majority live in Ameri- 
ca. Added to this number by marriage are perhaps 100 
others, mostly American born. Numbering probably 
O00 more are a body of people closely connected with the 
former in business and church relations, and who are in 
active sympathy with them. This 1,000 people of all 
ages Constitute the active and influencial nucleus of our 
strong and progressive American Colony of over 8,000 
persons. ‘They are also the leading and influential ele- 
ment shaping political and social opinion among the 
great majority of the 22,000 whitesofthecountry. Until 
last May railed at as ‘ missionaries,” it is now the order 
of the day to term them ‘ missionaries’ children,” and 
nocredit to their parents, 

This strong little community of one thousand souls 
have recently built and paid fora church costing $130,- 
00, and said to surpass any church edifice on the Pacific 
Coast in beauty outside and within. They statedly con- 
tribute $30,000 per annum for church and mission pur- 
porss, besides numberless local and irregular benefac- 








tions for school and other causes. By force of character 
and culture they occupy a majority of the highest pub- 
lic positions. Two out of three of the Supreme Judges 
are sons of missionaries ; three out of four of the Minis- 
ters of State are the same. Of the Hawaiian Legation 
at Washington, Thurston is a grandson, and Alexander 
a son, of missionaries, men who would have distince- 
“tion in any community. Three sons of missionaries, by 
the most honorable exertions, are among the wealthiest 
of our sugar planters and men of great beneticence. 

For presumably good reasons this large and reputable 
body of white natives and old residents of Hawaii are 
practically unanimous for the overthrow of the mon- 
archy and for annexation to the United States. In ac- 
cord with them are the great majority of the right-living 
and intelligent class of native Hawaiians. Mr. Davies, 
very creditably to himself, says of them: 


“*T hope no one will think that I underrate the prob- 
lems of corruption and perplexity with which the leaders 
at Honolulu had and have to deal. [am aware that they 
have on the side of annexation a large portion of the intel- 
ligence, energy andintegrity of foreiguers, and that many 
of the men whose action [ feel bound to criticise so severe- 
ly have been impelled as they thought by high principles 
and self-sacrificing motives.” 

Now as to the charge of tendering a * stolen king- 
dom,” the only right that Liliuokalani or Kaiulani can 
claim in the matter is that the welfare of the kingdom 
culls for their rule. It cannot be stolen from them. 
They may have some claim for support, as being put out 
of place. Noone will refuse them such support when- 
ever they are ready to make terms for it. 

The only rational form of the charge is that the sov 
ereignty of Hawaiiis tendered to the United States with- 
out the consent of the aboriginal population of Hawaii 
to whom that sovereignty belongs. This assumes that 
such sovereignty inheres in them inalienably and inter 
minably, so long as any of them remain in Hawaii to 
exercise it, no matter how greatly the rest of the popula- 
tion may exceed in numbers, wealth, capacity, intelli- 
gence and actual control of affairs. This is a novel doc- 
trine, and needs only to be stated to be its own confuta- 
tion. 

The actual fact is that through their own ill-regulated 
living, fostered by the vices of the Royal Court, the 
Hawaiian people have decreased, while foreign races 
have increased, until the former constitute barely one- 
third of the population of the country. At the same 
time they are notoriously incapable of managing public 
affairs, as they are generally incapable of conducting 
any business of importance. They are unable to rule, 
All the ruling has actually been guided by foreigners 
for the past fifty years. If the fallen Queen and the na- 
tive adherents had been willing to follow such guidance 
in a reasonable manner, the farce of native monarchy 
might have been kept up a short time longer. In the 
nature of the case, it could have endured but a very lit- 
tle while, from the fact that the country had entered 
upon a new stage when three diverse and discordant 
foreign races in large numbers—people of vastly greater 
force than the Hawaiians, but unqualified for political 
action—were occupying the country, and must be elfect- 
ively governed. For this work the native monarchy 
was out of the question. The Portuguese, the Chinese, 
the Japanese, could not so be provided for. The rule 
must necessarily be assumed by the capable and dom- 
inating English-speaking race, who held in their hands 
nine-tenths of the commerce and the productive enter- 
prise of the country. There was no alternative, The 
situation was critical. The natural and qualified rulers 
of the land were compelled to seize entire hold of the 
reins of power, which they had virtually controlled for 
tifty years. To talk of this being the ‘ stealing of a 
kingdom,” is childish, if not malicious. 

The rule by native monarchy had lapsed from decay 
and incapacity. To attempt to perpetuate it is no friend- 


missionaries are their firm, true and considerate friends, 


ercising. If annexed as a Territory of the United States, 
it was believed that an honorable share might be given 


some form of American protection, it is very uncertain 


political franchises of the people. 


and especially in its missionary element. 





ship or kindness to the natives. The children of the 


and will, as they have always done, seek the best and 
highest interests of the native people. In the present 
perplexities and difficulties in settling the future gov- 
ernment of the Islands, they will use whatever influence 
they possess to secure to the Hawaiian people all the 
political privileges that they are capable of usefully ex- 


to them under Territorial control. If, however, the 
Islands are to maintain their own government under 


how far the exigencies demanding strong government 
will leave the way open for anything like popular suf- 
frage. Annexation was sought in hope of thereby main- 
taining broader Republican forms and more enlarged 
suffrage, exactly the opposite of seeking to diminish the 


Unless enjoying the grand prestige of American con- 
stitutional control, the task of adjusting a working form 
of government for these different races will be a delicate 
and difficult one. It is fortunate for the nation that it 
contains such a powerful nucleus of intelligence, capac- 
ity and integrity in its English-speaking body of citizens, 


It is maintained by the Royalists that President Cleve- 
land’s new Minister, Albert S$, Willis, is about to arrive 





in Honolulu for the purpose of enforcing upon the Pro- 
visional Government Mr. Cleveland’s intention that they 
shall make way for the restoration of the fallen Queen. 
Various things are tending to create also in the minds of 
others an apprehension that Mr. Willis may be commis- 
sioned, not to enforce but to strongly urge such a pol- 
ivy upon the Government. Mr. Theo. H. Davies, who 
specially represents Canadian interests as well as Kaiu- 
lani, is expected to come with Mr. Cleveland’s repre- 
sentative and labor in the same direction. It is seem- 
ingly incredible that a President of the United States 
should thus lend himself to promote British commercial 
and political interests against those of his own country ; 
or that he should strive to re-establish a throne that has 
falien by its own vices, and replace an impure and idol- 
atrous Polynesian queen over a splendid and progressive 
colony of civilized Americans. We shall not believe in 
such an infamy uniess compelled. 
HONOLULU. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 





BY JAMES PAYN, 


IN one of the St. Pancras schools the other day, where, 
as in much more aristocratic seminaries, ancient history 
seems to be more cultivated than modern, satisfactory 
replies were given concerning Julius Cesar, Robert the 
Bruce, and even the Great Duke of Marlborough ; 
but none of the pupils seemed to know anything 
about the Duke of Wellington. At last a little 
gir] put forth her hand in the usual semaphore fash- 
ion and exclaimed “J know.” ‘ Well, who was he?¢ 
‘Mr. McGuire, sir.” This gentleman, it turned out, 
was the landlord of the Duke of Wellington public house, 
from which the girl was wont to fetch her parent’s beer. 
This is not the tirst time that the name of a public house 
has done similar service. Years ago, at the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy, at Woolwich, circumstances occurred 
which caused each cadet to be required to give two 
written references. These were naturally made to the 
most eminent persons of their acquaintance, and one 
young gentleman gave as his guaranties The Earl of 
Moira and Lord Bloomfield (at that time commanding 
the garrison). ‘But do you know these noble lords ?’ 
asked a skeptical friend. ‘‘ Indeed IT do,” replied the 
other, unabashed, ‘They are public howses on Shooters 
Hill.” 

Altho M. Zola has had a hospitable reception, it is a 
considerable relief even to those who have welcomed 
him that he has gone away. There was always a danger 
while he remained here that the country at large should 
suy what they thought” about him. The Spectator, evi- 
dently with great misgivings of its own, describes his 
reception as quasi-national, In this respect—tho cer- 
tainly in no other—it reminds one of the public funeral 
accorded to Browning in Westminster Abbey. This was 
carried out with equal success, but not without similar 
danger. It was a quasi-national celebration, but by no 
ineans a national one, There were many objections— 
tho none, of course, of the same kind that belong to M. 
Zola’s case—but they were not made. Good taste for- 
bade it in both cases. The country at large, by which, 
of course, one means the educated and intelligent portion 
of it, did not approve of what was done ; but they kept 
silence about it. Where there is no opposition there is 
supposed to be unanimity; but that was certainly not 
the case with the late welcome of M. Zola, We may 
talk in the finest way aboutart and the merits of realism, 
but there is a conviction in the mind of every reader of 
“ La Terre” that he is reading a filthy book. There is a 
popular notion that vice, when portrayed in a coarse 
style, is disgusting to everybody, In an earlier genera- 
tion it was said that “ Lalla Rookh” was more “‘ insidi- 
ous” in its immorality than ‘‘Don Juan”; we have 
journeyed so far since then that there seems no 
immorality in either of them; but the statement, 
so far as it went, was untrue. If we clear our 
minds of cant it must be acknowledged that nastiness 
unhappily seems nice toa good many people. The Prim- 
rose Path has its attractions, but not more so than the 
mud path. I have not a word to say against those men 
of letters who have given welcome to M. Zola—every 
man is the best judge of his own conduct, as of his own 
honor ; but I know a good many others whose silence in 
the matter must not be taken for consent. 

Of advice given to literary people there is no end, 
They get it in youth from their relations, who all warn 
them that those who try to live by their pens generally 
die of starvation; then, when a little older, they have 
chosen this unfortunate profession, the doctors advise 
them—even gratuitously—what to eat, drink and avoid. 
In other callings a man after a certain age is supposed 
to know what is best for himself, but the literary man is 
always in statu pupillar’ and liable to be lectured. The 
Hospital has just been telling him how to spend his time 
to the best advantage. He should have * an eight hours 
day and a five days week, the sixth to be spent in 
fatiguing exercise and the seventh in rest.” If the 
patient is (or supposes himself to be) an original writer, 
this advice will be difficult to follow, since four hours or 
five at the most is as much as any man can give to 
original composition. On the other hand, if he can 
afford to give himself two days’ holiday a week, he may 
consider himself very fortunate. As to *‘ fatiguing ex- 
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ercise,” I doubt whether it is good for anybody and am 
quite certain it is bad for the man of letters, His work 
is quite exhausting enough, and his brain will find no re- 
cuperation in the act of walking himself off his legs. 

Dr. Richardson—I beg the new knight's pardon, Sir 
Benjamin Ward Richardson—has discovered, he tells us 
in The Asclepiad, a new danger to the literary life in the 
jealousy born of competition. He affirms from ‘‘ experi- 
ence and observation” that this ‘‘may so affect the 
physical life as to lay the foundation of fatal disease.” 
‘*Did 1 ever see a man half so yellow! How’s your 
liver?’ was a remark, it seems, that applies to only or- 
dinary people; when a literary man is “ off color” his 
hue is green. The good doctor entreats him to do his 
best to destroy this lurking demon, and Iam sure with 
the best of motives ; but I am afraid that his advice will 
help to foster the popular error, that men of letter are 
jealous of one another. I have lived among them for 
forty years and never discovered this. The profession, 
tho a most admirable ore in other respects, which is most 
consumed by jealousy is the medical profession, Tho 
they doso many good deeds to the world at large, they 
have sellom a good word to say for one another, As to 
men of letters, tho there are doubtless among the 
smaller fry some who think they ought to weigh more, 
I have never heard men of established reputation speak 
with anything but respect of their confréres. It is true 
that the public are apt to draw comparisons and to sug- 
gest rivalry, as in the case of Dickens and Thackeray, 
for example ; but these great novelists themselves had 
no share in the matter. Indeed, the greatest tributes 
that have ever been paid to the genius of the former 
were from the pen of the latter. I only renember, in- 
deed, one deprecatory remark upon Dickens from 
Thackeray's lips, and that had no reference to his mar- 
velous gifts, but to his too autocratic sway over the 
realm of letters; ‘* Dickens,” he said. ‘is the Sultan and 
Wills (the editor of Household Words is his Grand 
Vizier.” 

Canon Browne, of St. Paul, being interviewed upon 
the question of long sermons, states that he is never 
unwilling to see people walk out of the church if they 
do not care to bear his sermons. Never, surely, since 
the incident of Eutychus has there been a divine so 
large-hearted and forgiving. For my part, who missed 
the chance of preaching in a pulpit by a hair’s breadth, 
I don’t think I should like it. In some London churches 
so sensitive is the preacher upon this point that he has 
the door locked to prevent this exodus. The Canon tells 
us that when he preaches away from his own church he 


consults the authorities as to the length of his discourse.” 


** How will you have it,” he says, ‘ long or short?” like 
the man at the bank when one changes a check, tho he 
himself prefers what sporting people call ‘‘a twenty- 
minutes burst.” 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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A SHOPPING EXPEDITION IN EGYPT. 


BY MARGARET SEYMOUR HALL. 





To begin with, there were the donkeys. Now there is 
no animal that possesses a more marked individuality 
than the donkey. Mine had his likes and dislikes, and 
he followed them without the slightest regard to my 
feeling. The donkeys settled all questions of compan- 
ionship. One day I came home with an English earl ; 
the next, with his valet. My mother, like Sisera’s, 
looking through the lattice and seeing the apparent 
intimacy, would ask, ‘‘Who was the young man with 
whom you were riding, my dear?” aud I would answer, 
‘*T haven’t the slighest idea ; but hisdonkey was a friend 
of my donkey.” However, on this occasion, our plans 
happening to coincide, the whole party sets forth, fol- 
lowed by our dragoman, Mustafa, shouting and waving 
his stick in order to secure a proper degree of respect 
for his charges. 

It is at Assiout on the border of the Nile. Before us 
stretch the dim bazaars in long lines, their booths beau- 
tiful with soft Oriental rugs and hangings. Here is a 
lane with nothing but native pottery, red, yellow and 
blue; the next shines with gold and silver. This con- 
tains the shops of the armorers, and before one of these we 
pause, ‘* Dainta”—‘‘ behold there !” says the merchant, 
fondly throwing his arms around the neck of our Arab 
attendant. ‘*Are we not Mohammedans and brothers? 
Why then shall we not make something out of this dog 
of an infidel? Persuade the Frankish woman that she 
pay me all that I now shall ask her as the price, and we 
will divide it.” 

The question is about a sword, and I am the dog of au 
infidel. But one of our party has spent three years in 
Egypt and does not speak Arabic for nothing. Neither 
have I the faintest intention of paying ten pounds for 
an article which is worth, possibly, three, even if it is of 
ancient Persian manufacture, with a blade that splits in 
three, and incased ina scabbard wrought witha running, 
interlacing pattern, in silver, of strange flowers and 
birds. Mustafa is making gestures of tearing his gar- 
ments and wrioging his hands in horror and repudiation 
when my friend addresses the wily shopman. ‘El 
Nahar deh gameel,” he says, iu greeting. The merchant 
starts—not abashed; it would be too much to expect 
that an O iental shonld be abashed merely for sucha 
trifle as duteccion in lying, especially when the fraud has 





for its laudable end the deception of a foreigner; but he 
certainly looks a trifle taken aback, We press our ad- 
vantage to offer hima pound. He asks us if we wish 
him to end in beggary and his children in starvation. 
Clearly this is a matter involving time, so we mount 
into the little Punch and Judy box where he sits all 
day, crosslegged, with his wares around him. ‘‘ With- 
out sugar,” I murmur, knowing that we will be expected 
to swallow cups of thick, Turkish coffee. It comes, 
black and rich. I coil myself up into as small aspace as 
possible, and a little daughter creeps out of some crack 
and sits besi?e me. She is about eleven and her face is 
bare. In another year she will be married, and then she 
will have a brass tube hanging between her eyes and 
will cover her face with a yashak . 

‘Will you show me that Damascus dagger?” I ask, 
just by way of opening conversation. 1 have uo inten- 
tion whatever of buying it, and he knows that I have 
none, and I know that he knows it. 

** Will the lady look at this buckle? See, it bears the 
mark of the bazaar. I weigh it against money; it 
weighs ten shillings ; the lady may have it for ten and 
six. Only sixpence for the work.” This is true. The 
honesty with which silver is sold, so unlike the trade in 
any other article, is a constant surprise to the traveler in 
Egypt. Then we look at a bashi-bozouk pistol and a 
Coptic knife with St. George on the handle, and, after 
these preliminary flights are over, we turn once more to 
the business in hand, 

Conveying as much careless indifference as possible 
into my tone, I offer one pound ten shillings. He laughs 
in mockery, puts the sword to his lips, aud then places 
it in a distant corner, Beside it, rolled ina gold em- 
broidered cover, is a copy of the Koran that I would like 
to own; but I may not even touch it. Even my passing 
glance has disturbed the old man. He moves uneasily, 
and, muttering some excuse, pushes it under a corner of 
the hangings. Any ordinary possession, such as one of 
his wives or female children, might be open to competi- 
tion ; but unhallowed eyes must not look upon the Word 
of the Prophet. No doubts concerning the blessed doc- 
trine of eternal damnation have ever crossed his mind ; 
he knows that my case is hopeless ; that I am doomed to 
burp, in frightful torment, through everlasting ages ; 
but he does not dislike me in consequence—rather looks 
upon me as a beautiful example of justice. In common 
with all Franks, | am gifted with boundless wealth and 
wisdom in this world that | may be more utterly con- 
tounded by the triumph of the Faithful hereafter. Dur- 
ing the intervening time he will try to relieve me of 
some of the wealth, 

‘* Here is a sword of the Beni Hassan,” he says, reach- 
ing me a blade battered and dented with ugly nicks. 
‘© Of the brothers of Fatimeh,” he says to Mustafa. ‘* It 
was the will of God,” answers he. Then, in the strange 
old place, in their queer English, they tell us, between 
them, this story. 

‘There is a man ‘mong us, his name is Ali; little and 
quiet and quarrels with none, He make rugs. I know 
him well. He have one sister, child of his mother, 
called Fatmeh, They have five brothers, uot of their 
mother, but of a woman of the Beni Hassan. The Beni 
Hassan are wild, they fighting always. ‘These learn not 
a trade, but when their father die, they go back, with 
their mother, to the Beni Hassan and live in the tombs, 

* The sister, she just grown, and her brother Ali, he 
make it for her to have a husband, one Achmet, an old 
man ; his hair was white, but he have palms and a buifalo 
of his own, But she say ‘ No,’ for she know a young man, 
a Jew, and they have played together as children, But 
never was there known in their family such shame as 
that one of them should marry a Jew, for they are holy, 
even of the family of the Holy Selim. You know the 
Holy Selim?” 

We nod. The Holy Selim is the gentleman who sat 
naked for forty years on the river bank and grunted like 
a pig. He is dead now ; but there is a fine mosque above 
him, and all the sailors breathe prayers to him as they 
pass it, . 

**So,” resumes the narrator, “it was the month of 
Dhul-hijeh, and the brother goes to make his pilgrimage, 
so he leave her in care of an old woman. But she es- 
capes and is married to the Jew, and she takes his reli- 
gion, so crafty is the woman ; and the rabbis say: * Sbe 
is of us; you cannot take her away.’ So, when Ali 
come home, it is done, and he say nothing, and they go 
to live at Tantah; but the five brothers hear it and, at 
the fair, they go up, too, to Tantah. The sister, she 
*traid, but they speak good words, and they say: ‘It 
done now—it done now; we cannot make it to be not 
done.’ 

‘So she was glad, and go to make a feast; and while 
she make it her husband come home. Then one wound 
his robe about him, and they all thrust him through 
with their swords; and they lay him on the table and 
say to their sister: ‘There is your feast 

‘*Then goes away her mind, and now she live in the 
tombs with dginus and ghouls, Some say his double 
comestoher. But he was a Jew, and never bad there 
been such shame as that one of them chould marry a 
Jew.” 

‘* There is no God but God,” resounds in long, ringing 
notes from the Muezzin ; und at the call, from the high- 
est to the lowest, all tura and prostrate themselves 





toward the East. There was always, to me, something 
exceedingly beautiful in the simplicity and reverence of 
their worship, in the utter absence of regard for the 
outside world, and in the perfect equality with which 
noble and fellah stood side by side fur devotion. Here 
was a soliier in the Khédive’s uniform, there a dervish, 
there a donkey boy. The noisiest of the crowd was si- 
lenced for a moment ; even the beggars had eased their 
importunities. 
* Allah sends light in darkness, 
Allah sends rest from pain; 
Checks that are white from weeping 

Allah makes red again.” 

And a great sense of the universal brotherhood seems 
to touch .us even in this dark place and with the knife 
that cut poor Fatmeh’s thread of destiny before us, 

No inore business can be done to-day, so we mount 
our donkeys and depart. But we have progressed a 
good way along toward an agreement, and the vendor 
has come down to five pounds, so that both sides feel 
encouraged. We cannot come back the next day, how- 
ever, for that will be Friday, his sacred day, nor on Sat- 
urday, for then the Jewish shops will be closed, and on 
Sunday the Copts and ourselves will be going to church, 
But on Monday, bright and early, we will ride forth on 
our donkeys, mount once more into the booth, and, if 
we have good luck and are uninterrupted, perhaps, in 
the course of the day, we may be able to strike a bar- 
gain. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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CRYSTALS AND FLOWERS. 
BY THE REV. R. T. CROSS. 


COMPARISONS may be odious, yet they are inevitable, 
and sometimes they are interesting and instructive, I 
love flowers in a general way, but crystals are my hobby. 
My wife cultivates flowers, and I collect crystals ; so we 
cannot help comparing them at times, It is the object 
of this article to compare the two impartially, with a 
slight leaning, however, in favor of crystals. 

The number of people interested in flowers is vastly 
larger than the number of those interested in crystals, 
Probably the reason is that flowers are much more nu- 
merous and widespread than crystals. If we could 
search the globe through and through we might find 
that the crystals outnumber the flowers as much as the 
cubic miles in the earth outnumber its surface miles, But 
the crystals of any size that can be foundon or near the 
earth’s surface are much fewer in number and varicty, 
than the flowers. Dana describes about one thousand. 
minerals, not all of which occur in crystals. 
have described over 100,000 varieties of plants, nearly 
all of which have some kind of flower. During thirteen 
years spent in Colorado I found less than fifty varieties 
of minerals, and rarely, if ever, more than six varieties 
in one locality. Yet often in some mountain, park or 
glen I have been able to pick a score of different kinds 
of flowers ona few square rods of ground at one time. 
The number could have been largely increased if I had 
remained on that spot allsummer. In the Rocky Moun- 
tain region—the very home of crystals—from two to 
four thousand varieties of plants have been found. 

Flowers, too, are found, or can be made to grow, 
wherever human beings live, and in some places where 
they cannot live. They grow in ocean water and on 
snow-clad summits. I have seen them growing out of 
the edge of snowbanks, and above timber line | have 
trod on dense masses of color, on flower beds of won- 
drous beauty and variety. 

Crystals are found only incertain localities, In many 
thickly settled regions the people hardly know what 
crystals are,except as they chance to read about them 
or see them in some museum, 

Moreover, flowers possess the wonderful power of re- 
producing themselves, and of bringing forth thirty, 
sixty or an hundredfold or more, Crystals have no 
such power; and yet mineral substances possess a 
power equally wonderful, the inherent’ power of 
crystallization ; and he who understands how to do it 
can make very beautiful artilicial crystals out of various 
substances. 

Flowers occur insuch profusion that they can be mass- 
ed in bouquets, and thus used to beautify our homes and 
ourchurches. The poorest people can (us use them. 
The same thing can be done with crystals if you have 
enough of them. Only kings and millionaires can make 
precious stones into bouquets for crowns and necklaces. 
I saw one day a large glass case full of magnilicent crys- 
talsand clusters of crystals of all sizes and of richest 
colors, It was a wonderful display of ston? flowers, 
eclipsing any flower display that I ever saw ; but it was 
worth a good many thousand dollars. 

But what crystals lack in number they make up in 
their durability. Flowers wither and fadv, some in an 
hour, some in a day, all in their season. This is neces- 
sary in order that they may perfect seed and produce 
other flowers. But crystals are, most of them, Jasting. 
They abide as things of beauty and joys forever. 1 
have crystals that have been handled and admired for 
neurly half a century ; yea, I have a carnelian whose 
color is as bright as when it was polished before Christ 
was born. It came from the ancient priace of Sar- 
danapalus in Asia Minor. It is a century pant ia that 
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it lasts for centuries and is always in blossom. On the 
very day that I am writing these lines I picked up from 
the gravel in the street a blood-red carnelian which, if 
it is not lost, will outlast and outblossom myriads of red 
flowers. My crystals are always in blossom. They are 
earth’s true, everlasting flowers. 

Nearly all flowers are symmetrical and perfect and 
pure, while vast numbers of crystals are distorted and im- 
perfect and mixed with impurities. This is because crys- 
tals grow underground and often in cramped cavities 
-where many chemical substances meet. This fact gives 
more opportunity for the exercise of judgment and taste 
incollecting and selecting crystals, Perfection, or a fair 
approach to it, adds wonderfully tothe value of crystals, 
They are far more subject than flowers are to the classi- 
fication of good, better, best, poor, poorer, poorest, All 
honor—the honor of high prices—to the crystals that are 
formed pure aod C!ear and syumetricalin the dark,damp 
ground, The wonder is thatany of them ever approach 
perfection. 

Crystals grow in the ground, while flowers grow out 
of the ground—out of it in a douhle sense. If crystals 
and crystalline rocks had not crumbled and decayed and 
formed the soil there would be no flowers. Flowers are 
crystals appearing in a new form, ia a more spiritual 
body. Fiowers are resurrected crystals, And will not 
all the decayed crystals in the soil of the earth be resur- 
rected sooner or later? I would go far to see the flow- 
ers that would grow from soil made by grinding my 
drawer of geins to finest dust. Doubtless the coloring 
tint of many a flower comes from the color of some 
decayed crystal. Certain mineral substances mixed in 
the soil add to the beauty of flowers. 

Fiowers owe their bodily substance and their coloring 
matter mainly to the soil; but they owe their spiritual- 
ity, if 1 may so express it, to the sunlight. But the 
spectroscope tells us that the sunlight comes from min- 
erals in a state of vapor. The subsiances of which the 
crystals are made, etherealized a millionfold, send their 
intensely spiritualized waves to act upon Coarse mineral 
soil millions of miles away ; and the result is—nothing, 
unless God puts between them the mysterious thing that 
we call vegetable life ; and then it is the plant, the flow- 
er, the fruit, the seed. Oh, how wonderful are the 
inter-relations of Gou’s works, and hence the inter-rela- 
tions of the sciences ! 

‘Let me hold you just so far away,” says the sun to 
the earth, ‘* while 1 breathe upon you perpetually the 
etherealized essences that shall cause your rocks to 
bloom and cover you with robes of beauty.” Flowers 
are the myriad fireworks of the earth, that are slowly 
exploded by the heat of the sun, Every plant and tree 
is a vegetable volcano, that lifts transformed dirt and 
rock and fire into the air. 

Sometimes when my wife is watering her plants to 
keep them alive, or laboriously carrying them into the 
house to keep them from freezing, lL remind her of the 
superiority Of my crystals, Inasmuch as they need no 
water and are indifferent to cold and heat; yet that 
statement necds to be qualified. When first found some 
crystals are very dirty and need much water to cleanse 
them, And if the dust is allowed to settle on them 
they have to be cleansed anew, I have some porous min- 
erals Which, if dipped in water for an instant, and then 
put to the ear, give outa curious sound as tho every 
pore was greedily sucking in moisture, Water greatly 
improves the color of some crystals, so much so that I 
keep them in vials of water. 

Moreover, some of my crystals have drops of liquid in- 
side of them, If left out on a very cold night the liquid 
would freeze and, in expanding, would shatter the crys- 
tal, I heard of one man who thus lost many valuable 
crystals by leaving’them out on a cold night. But such 
crystals are only a small part of any collection. 

‘the lover of flowers can claim a greater number of 
species ; but the lover of crystals can claim, I think, a 
greater variety in the individuals of a species. Flowers 
of the same kind are generally alike. One answers as 
well as a hundred unless you wish to mass them, Crys- 
tals of the same mineral, however, are very unlike. Each 
locality has its marked features, different from those of 
other localities. And in each locality each individual 
crystal differs from all the rest in the same locality, I 
have a large number of quartz crystals from Hot Springs, 
Ark., and each one has sme peculiarity of its own, My 
drawer of quartz crystals has a variety to it that a drawer- 
ful of daisics would utterly lack. Calcite is found crys- 
tallized in hundreds of different forms, all modifications 
of the hexagonal system. In crystals of almost any 
species there is an endless variety of form, size, color, 
luster, transparency, etc. My wife has a few variations 
among her geraniums ; but 1 have ever so many varia- 
tions among my calcites, feldspars, topazes, tourmalines, 
pyrites, zeolites, phenacites, beryls, ete. Lf I want vari- 
ely in nature [ will go to my cabinet rather than to my 
Couservatory. 

Flowers are constructed largely with curved lines and 
surfaces, while crystals, as a rule, are a combination of 
straizht lines and plane suriaces, They are pure, solid 
Seometry, For this reason the mere external form of 
flowers inay be more pleasing to the eye than the form 
of crystals. Probably uhis is one reason why more poe- 
wy, vastly more, bas been written about flowers than 

about crystals, tho the principal reason is because they 





are more common. The poetry of flowers is on their 
surface, that of crystals is within, and harder to get at. 

There are two ways of looking at single flowers or 
crystals, or at groups of either on the same stalk or 
specimen. One way is to look at them in their entirety, 
as they are held at some little distance from the eye. 
The other way is to hold them close to the eye, using a 
magnifying glass and examining their separate parts 
and minute peculiarities, It is the difference between 
looking down on a city from a high tower, and looking 
at it building by building as you walk through it. Yet, 
strange to say, comparatively few lovers of flowers and 
crystals look at them in this latter way. Hence they 
miss many of their beauties and peculiarities. I would 
as soon think of studying the stars without a telescope 
as flowers and crystals without a magnifying glass. I 
have sometimes made my eyes ache by using the glass 
too much, and yet | am sure that my drawer of crystal 
gems is good for sore eyes. 

When autumn comes and the flowers have disappeared 
from the fields then the crystals take possession of the 
earth and cover it with a mantle of white, not the crys- 
tals that are dug out of the earth, but those that fall out 
of the sky. They come in unnumbered myriads ; and, if 
we are permitted to include them in our count, the crys- 
tals, even on the surface of the earth, vastly outnumber 
the flowers. They are all on one plan, the hexagonal, 
but in infinite variety. Every snowstorm has its pecu- 
liar crystals, owing to the peculiar state of the atmos- 
phere. I cannot preserve these crystals in my collection ; 
but I have pictures of several hundred different forms 
that have been described. 

The scientist (ells us that the snow crystals are made 
up of minute crystals in which are found all the colors 
of the rainbow, and those colors unite to form the purest 
white. 

I am reminded, however, that these crystals are eva- 
nescent ; they fade away quickly, sometimes as soon as 
they strike the earth. Yes; but wherefore? In order 
that they may water the earth and cause it to bring 
forth flowcrs, flowers whose wondrous colors come partly 
from mineral substances, partly from thesun’s rays, and 
partly, perhaps, from the snowflake’s hidden tints. 

Water, the very water with which my wife waters her 
flowers, is a mineral, the most beautiful and useful per- 
haps of all minerals. Only it melts at a lower tempera. 
ture than most minerals, Crystal is from krustallos, an 
ancient word for ice. For long centuries philosophers 
thought that rock crystal was water frozen unusually 
hard, 

When the thermometer is below zeroand flowers can- 
not bloom out-of-doors, the fairy who presides over the 
crystal world covers our windowpanes with beautiful 
frost crystals; and then, tho we cannot look through 
the gluss to see the glory of God in green fields and 
starry skies, we can look and see his glory nearer by. 

In some of her rarest moods of prodigality the crystal 
fairy seeks to eclipse the glories of summer fields and 
blooming orchards by covering the bare ground, the dry 
grass, and even the leafless trees with untold myriads of 
crystal flowers, The sun shines on them, and the whole 
world becomes an Aladdin’s cave, ‘‘What are your sum- 
mer fairies compared with this?’ she boastingly cries. 
We close our eyes to recall the summer fields for compar- 
ison, We open them, and, presto! the fair vision has 
vanished. We would better have kept our eyes open and 
ignored comparisons. 

When hard pressed by my wife for arguments in 
favor of crystals as against flowers, I sometimes quote 
Scripture, I tell her John used twelve kinds of crystals 
to give us an idea of the beauties of the New Jerusalem, 
while he said nothing about flowers. ‘‘ Yes,” said she; 
‘*but who was it that told us to consider the lilies but 
said nothing about crystals? and, besides, how could the 
tree of life, that John tells us of, bear twelve kinds of 
fruit and bear a crop every month, if it were not fre- 
quently covered with flowers?” It would be quibbling 
tor me toreply that it could not do soif it were not for 
the crystalline water flowing at its roots; and sol let 
her have the last word. I find thatthe best way. My 
last word, however, about crystals and flowers is, that 
if I find either of them missing from Heaven when I get 
there I shall be greatly disappointed. 

YorK, NEB. 
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A HYBRID ROSE IN THE GARDEN OF LITER- 
ATURE, 


BY MARY BATES DIMOND. 


IT is not the purpose of this article to canvass the re- 
spective merits of Romanticism and Realism—to exploit 
or decry the decorous rose of the old parterres—to de- 
cry or exploit the wilding sweetbrier, ornamenting with 
carefully uncultivated beauty the new shrubberies, or 
even the dusty bramble of the wayside, thrusting rough, 
incursive arms throuzh the garden paling ; it is to con- 
sider for a moment a flower which may be called a cross 
between the two. 

From the day, nearly a quarter of a century since, 
when *“* Mother Shipton,” enticed from the path of vice 
by the seductive pen of Bret Harte. quietly turoed her 
face to the wall and died of self-imposed starvation that 
she might leave her hoarded rations to preserve the life 








bound lodge in the Sierran trail, a procession of gro- 

tesquely heroic and bizarrely pathetic miscreants has 

wandered through the short story and the long poem 

before our wondering eyes. They have come 

up from the slums, they have come down from the 
cabin of the ‘‘moonshiner”; and the saloon of the 

mining camp, the poorhouse and the penitentiary have 

sent their delegates ; and the house by the way that go- 

eth down unto death has claimed the right of female 

representation. They are free-born American citizens, 
tho, perchance, descended from a French ancestor, 
one Jean Valjean by name, but with an audacious pre- 
cocity breathed into them with the more stimulating 
air of a fresher continent. Again they are raw 
immigrants, coming undeterred by copyright laws to 
our shores, with other elements of our foreign popula- 
tion, from the various continents of the earth and isles 
of the sea, They appear from unexpected places and in 
uplooked for shapes until the unexpected and the un- 
looked for have come to be the confidently counted upon. 
They perform deeds of heroic endurance with the flabby 
fibers of the sensualist ; they pluck for us sweet violets 
from the gutter; they lay at the feet of humanity offer- 
tories of altruism garnished with ornature of oaths; they 
hold out in their grimy, and perchance bloody, hands the 
most sparkling gems of self-sacrifice ; and they commonly 
lay down their lives for others in one grand outburst of 
disinterested benevolence in the glare of the literary 
kodak’s flash light, after having, perhaps, deprived such 
others of their existence as may have suited their own 
purposes, and those of their brilliant creators, until one 
wonders if it is to become quite out of mode that 
noble deeds should be performed by men and women of 
otherwise well-ordered lives. 

I do not now inquire whether the extreme accession of 
heroism among this picturesque class is due to a reaction 
from a perhans somewhat too strenuous theology, which 
had been wont to deny all subject for approbation to the 
natural man, or to the desire for the artistic effect of 
vivid contrasts—good deeds from the merely good seem- 
ing in the nature of a commonplace—or to both com- 
bined. I donot wish to deny that these figures are often 
very interesting, picturesque and well painted. I only 
wish to suggest, deprecatingly, that if this is romance it 
might be more romantic, if realism, more real; I only 
wish to say that the rose is a hybrid. 

Poor, pretty, foolish Cinderella, your discarded rags 
would be in much better form now than the trumpery 
old finery of your frumpery old godmother! Besides, 
we now hang our heroine on the last page instead of 
marrying her to the Prince! Frivolous, old-fashioned 
Camaralzaman, your dress and your address are terribly 
out ; and you must look for your Badoura now in the 
slums of ** China-town,” where she ought to be found 
with a tag about her neck. It is to be hoped that Cophet- 
ua’s Beggar Maid would in these days have more due 
sense of her social position than to stoop to accept the 
hand of any mere king. The dear, delightful banditti 
now only infest the passes and defiles of Mulberry 
Street Bend, while the Wandering Jew still wanders 
through the new Judea of the Tenth Ward, There is 
not, in these days of modern improvement, a ruin of the 
ancient castle left, because the building site was wanted 
for a tenement, from the squalid front of which, in 
place of Sir Launcelot and Sir Galahad, in full armor, 
riding to deeds of prowess, the modern hero slouches 
for his morning dram, while the dugout rises above the 
ashes of the enchanted palace, and the mountain “ still” 
conceals the spot where the robbers’ cave and other de- 
lightfully fearsome resorts were once kept open to the 
visiting public, 

However, this is not a complaint against the homely 
and the humble, the rugged and the real; let us learn 
what heroism there is under jean jumpers, and what 
tenderness in rough hands. There is more attar ina 
cabbage rose than in a handful of dainty ‘‘ teas,” 

It is not a complaint against the exceptional in great- 
ness or quality ; lec us study more supreme lives than 
our own in books, even if we meet their counterpart too 
seldom on the footpath way of life ; let the florist exhibit 
his mammoth ‘‘ American Beauty” to our marveling— 
so that he does not claim to have plucked it from a Poly- 
antha rose bush! It is not a complaint against revolu- 
tions in the fashions of literature; let us have restful 
changes whenever needed to give zest and a newer gar- 
den plot tonewer gardeners, and lest ‘‘ one good custom 
should corrupt” the art. 

Indeed, it is not a complaint against anything ; it is 
simply a note of admiration and wonder before a hy brid 
rose in the garden of literature! 

We cry bravo with the rest to the smoke grimed en- 
gineer fresh from a deed of splendid courage and risk ; 
we love the workingman with his dinner pail and his 
tender chivalry for the little child ; we have no quarrel 
with ‘“ Ostler Joe” and his large heart of forgiveness for 
the woman who has wronged him. Grammar and 
broadcloth are not requisite to heroism—moral fiber is. 
Had Joe been made to gather the grapes of courtly wit 
and grace from the thorn rooted in the stable yard he 
would be analogous to these gatherers of moral figs from 
reprobate thistles ; but then, where were the romantic- 
realistic artist so daring as to paint his picture? 

No, such strangely brilliant efflurescence and such 





of foolish, innocent little ‘‘ Piney Woods” in their snow- 


instantaneous and over-luscious fruitage are the prod- 
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uct of the gardener’s curious art, of his nourishing soil 
and of his cherishing glass. Within his artificial tropics 
they find their conditions of expansion. There Elder 
Brewster may preach his thrilling revival sermons in 
public and fashion his counterfeit coin in private ; and, 
when the courthouse walls totter to their fall, rush upon 
certain death in order to save the life of the woman 
whose testimony alone could convict him of his crime. 
Taere Tom Davis, born to degradation and brutalized by 
a lifetime of sottish indulgence, may beat his wife and 
starve his children ; and yet when the hour for unselfish 
daring strikes, stagger with drunken limbs into the to- 
phet’s mouth of the burning lumber yard for the rescue 
of another's little one, and die with a transfiguring nim- 
bus above his bloated face. There ‘* Old King Solomon,” 
the white vagrant, the unsensitive butt of low jibes, the 
man with face sodden by vice, sloth and intemperance, 
a stranger to self-command as to self-respect, may rouse 
from his. drunken stupor and, at the call of need and of 
horror, while nen usually brave think only of self- 
preservation, shoulder the mattock and spade of the 
fugitive gravediggers; and, for the sake of those who 
had put the last touch of degradation upon him, toil 
through weeks of ghastly fear, in the stifling damps. 
under the brazen sun or beneath the ghostly stars, that 
he may bury their pestilence-stricken dead out of their 
sight. These sporadic blooms are magnificent, but they 
grow in the garden of letters! 

Without grows many a flower of beauty, of fragrance 
and of splendor: but they are found each upon ** the 
herb yielding seed and the fruit tree yielding fruit after 
its kind.” Without, it is true, even along the wayside 
trodden hard by the tramp of bestial vices and parched 
by the drought of ignorance, there yet struggle a few 
sweet, starveling blossoms from the garden of Eden, and 
the very bramble by the foul sluice of excess opens some 
tiny white rose petals in the pestilent air; but it is not 
under these untoward conditions that we look to see the 
cramped bud of beauty upon the starred plantlet of 
humanity burst into transcendent bloom; there, in 
hours of crucial test, we do not look to the man who has 
been softening his fiber by a lifetime of enervating in- 
dulgence for the steely grip of heroic endurance, but to 
the man who has been in training for the crisis since a 
hundred years before he was born; there we find our- 
selves indebted to our prosy neighbor, in spite of his dis- 
qualifying decency, for acts of self-denying kindness as 
practical, even if not as brilliant, as any of those per- 
formed by the most virtuously vicious of all these 
seraphic rapscallions; and there, alas! it is said that 
** Mother Shipton” upon poor, unsophisticated 
‘* Piney ” less as a motive to self-immolation than as a 
natural object of prey ! 


looks 
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LIBERTY AND LAW. 
BY THE REV, CHAS, H. MCCASLIN, 


A MANIFESTO has recently been published setting forth 
the creed of the philosophical anarchists as adopted in 
secret congress, September 80th, at Chicago. 
guage is temperate. 
of incendiarism. 


The lan- 
The proposals free from the charge 
Yet the address contains a sweeping 
condemnation of existing political institutions, set forth 
with the speciousness of partial truth. Thus our legis- 
lation is stigmatized as ‘class legislation”; justice is 
represented as bartered to the wealthy, and it is said that 
criminals are raised to power. No one will deny that in- 
stances are constantly occurring in which all of these 
charges hold true ; but it cannot be proved that they are 
as universal as is assumed, or that they are accountable 





for the evils complained of, Upon these gratuitously 
sweeping assumptions the following conclusion is based : 

‘““Therefore we believe that all government of man by 
man must cease, and that men should be 
out their own destiny without interference.” 


free to work 


Let it be noted in the first place that the position here 
taken is not new in political history. Aristotle, in the 
** Ethics,” indicates that the dialecticiaus of Greece had 
discovered that ** the estimates of things just and honor- 
able with which political science is concerned, shift and 
vary so much as to seem the result of enactments rather 
than of nature”: and the answer was his *' Politics.” 
This, as the world knows, was the teaching-of Rousseau, 
which bore its fruit in the later phases of the French 
Revolution, Freedom, it was believed. would be found 
by erasing the whole organization of society, by abolish- 
ing all institutions and associations which linked the 
present with the past. The new order was to be found 
in unrestrained individual action. And when the whole 
demolition was consummated, freedom was seen to be 
as far away as before, the authors of this 
‘specious but chimerical” manifesto, seem to have read 
history to very little purpose, since this is a ‘* common 
sort of reaction against a complicated civilization.” 

Nor is their acquaintance with human nature more 
accurate than with history. It may be true that “ that 
government is best which governs least”: but it does not 
follow that the ‘best could be bettered’ by abrogating all 
government. 


Indeed, 


For law is written in our very being. 
We can no more escape from it than from personality. 
Therefore Aristotle defined man as ‘a Political Animal.” 
Therefore, Milton ‘“*Freedom is rather to be 
sought within than without, and depends on sobriety of 


wrote : 


conduct and integrity of life.” Therefore, Mulford 
says: ‘‘ Liberty is the manifestation of personality.” A 
form of government has been created in the human 
breast and in the recognition of this inner sense for law, 
this instinct for authority, lies the pathway to free- 
dom, 

No, the evil is not that laws and governments exist, 
but lies deeper still, in the perverseness of those who too 
often make and administer them. 

But upon what basis is it proposed to place the new 
social order # 

“We hold that the true basis of human association is 
that of perfectly free and voluntary co-operation ; we hold 
that the principle of solidarity is deeply implanted in man, 
that it only requires freedom for its realization, and 
that this principle willform the base of the coming so- 
ciety.” 

It is high time credit was given for the origin of the 
doctrine of Altruism, Never did the world hear it until 
startled by the angel's song of Bethlehem. Here again 
has the truth of Christianity been garbled. Here it is 
stripped of its absolutely essential elements and mis- 
named anarchism. For Christianity originally, unique- 
ly, among the philosophies of the world, proclaims the 
unity and solidarity of the race. If the recent Parlia- 
ment of Religions, the glorious consummation of the 
wonderful Exposition taught anything, it was just that. 
But Christianity conditions the solidarity of the race in 
another fact here tacitly denied, but indispensable, viz.: 
that God exists, whose law is supreme, and in obedience 
to whom alone is perfect freedom. Liberty is obtained asa 
man comes to himself, that is, comes to possess his normal, 
true self, as he learns to live in subjection to his highest 
and purest sentiments. But that is the crm crucis, The 
history of the world, as well as the revelation of the 
human nature of to-day, proves that no authority short 
of the divine, will constrain men to accept and abide by 
the law of ‘* solidarity.” Christianity adds another 
motive to the divine authority in the lofty ideal of Naza- 
reth.- Jesus Christ comes to the soul and says: ‘If the 
Son, therefore, shall make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed”; for sonship is based in love. The political prin- 
ciple that “the best government governs least” is but 
the ‘‘earthly end of the heavenly truth,” the Divine 
Government in love which is freedom, The 
remedy for the existing social evils is not to be found in 
anarchy, however philosophical, which seems paradoxi- 
cal, nor in a simple appeal to altruism save as that ap- 
peal is inspired by the Elder Brother, the Son of Man. 


Bucyrus, O. 
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DOGS, REAL AND IDEAL. 


BY IRVING BROWN, ESQ. 


IN my study hangs an engraving, nearly four hundred 
years old, by Albert Diirer, representing St. Jerome in 
his cell in the desert. The desert cell is a very comfort- 
able and picturesque room of the medieval fashion, with 
astately window. The saint sits in the background 
busily writing at a small desk, On the wall hangs an 
object which at first glance appears to be a large vegeta- 
ble of the mushroom species, but which, on closer scru- 
tiny, is seen to be a broad brimmed hat, with which the 
saint shields his eyes from the desert sun. In the fore- 
ground lie two sleeping animals. One is clearly a lion ; 
the other is commonly believed to be a dog, altho some 
art critics have pronounced it a fox and others a lamb. 
For a long time [ supposed it a lamb, and thought it was 
intended to represent the lamb lying down with the lion 
in the sacred presence of thesaint. One does not readily 
perceive the significance of the dog. Jerome was nota 
Dominican—domini canes, dogs of the Lord, Perhaps 





he has just ‘runin” the lion after a long chase, and 
both are sleeping from exhaustion, Perhaps the saint 
has drugged the lion, or perhaps he has merely been 
reading one of his sermons to him. When the saint 
finishes that writing he will attend to the lion’s case. 
The dog is already converted, 

As 1am no saint I never was able to keep a lion in my 
study for any great length of time. But I did once own 
adog. Lown him still, if he is yet alive, but some one 
else is in possession of him ; for, like many other earthly 
blessings and pleasures, not to say riches, he has taken 
flight. This dog was an extremely useful animal. He 
used to guard the house from other dogs, and from cats, 
and from other imminent dangers, in the dead of the 
night, altho they were miles distant, by barking vocif- 
erously and thereby waking us. He knew the postman’s 
ring from all other rings, and always went to the door 
and brought us the mail in his mouth. He paid no at- 
tention to any other rings. I doubt that he would have 
answered the summons even of the Tammany ring. He 
liked to hide under a tattered “afghan” (if that is the 
way to spell that worsted wonder) and provoke us to 
stir him to fight thereunder. He loved to lie on the 
silken trains of the ladies’ gowns, and to get into their 
trunks when they were packing. Especially he delighted 
to sit on the lap of one of his mistresses at the window, 








and watch worldly dogs on the street; and then his 
toenails would rattle on the panes with excitement like 
hail. He was not a comely dog. Like all clever dogs 
he was queer and grotesque—a sort of composite photo- 
graph of many dogs. Herein he resembled the human 


aD 
men in history have been handsome. Napoleon was the 
most remarkable exception. He (the dog) was a little 
fellow and herein also he resembled great men, for the 
very greatest men have been small. Witness the “ Little 
Corporal” aforesaid. He seemed satisfied with pis 
home—at least he never made any audible complaint: 
but, like the Prodigal Son, he yearned to see the world, 
So one day he ran away. After four months and con. 
siderable expedition and advertising and sundry false 
scents on the part of the police, he was returned to us, 
but in dreadful case. The last state of that dog was 
worse than the first; so bad, in fact, that we were dig. 
pored to deny his identity, when he solved that doubt by 
rushing into the dining room and scratching at the ac- 
customed closet door for his favorite brand of crackers 
concealed behind it. He stayed contentedly with usa 
few months longer, when the cook, who was his enemy 
because he once stole the veal cutlets off the dumb. 
waiter—thereby proving his own worst enemy—left the 
front basement door invitingly open, and he disappeared 
down the street, leaving a misty, bluish, woolly trail in 
the air. Then we reluctantly gave him up as incorrigi- 
ble. Nobody but Superintendent Brockway, of the E|- 
mira Reformatory, could do anything with such a dog 
as that. 

But I started out to say something about celebrated 
dogs. Dogs have been celebrated in history, biography, 
art and fiction, and even in the Jaw. The article, 
‘** Dogs,” in the law digests and reports, is very copious 
and interesting. (Great lawyers have been fond of dogs, 
For example, Lord Chancellor Eldon had a favorite dog, 
‘: Pincher’”’—appropriate name for a lawyer's dog—who 
was painted in a portrait with his master. Erskine, the 
greatest of advocates, used to shock his clients by put- 
ting his wig on his dog and making him sit on his 
haunches at consultations. How much the judges think 
of dogs is evidenced by the fact that frequently the head- 
ing of ‘* Per Curiam” opinions is shortened in the law 
books to ‘* Per Cur.” 

The most important dog in history, probably, was 
the little spaniel belonging to William of Orange, whtch 
lay in his master’s tent on his campaigns, and once saved 
him from assassination in the night by arousing him by 
his barking in time to escape his unscrupulous enemies. 
This story has been told in dog cases in at least two in- 
stances in the judicial reports of this country. 

Doubtless many celebrated men have owned and loved 
dogs which are unknown to fame because, like the he- 
roes who lived before Agamemnon, they had no * divine 
poet” to immortalize them. But Byron not only owned 
and loved a dog, but immortalized him in an epitaph, 
in which ne drew a parallel between him and dog-own- 
ers, very much to the disadvantage of the latter. George 
Steevens, the celebrated Shakespearean commentator, 
comes down to us in an engraved portrait, fn which his 
dog also sits with a huge ruff around his neck. 
looks too wise to have agreed to some of his master’s 
notes on Shakespeare. 

Dogs are frequent in portraiture. [ would much 
rather see one than a likeness of the great man’s serv- 
ant or secretary in the background, 
ful engraving of St. Hubert the hunting dogs are repre- 
sented as awed by the appearance of the hunted stag 
turning upon them with the crucifix springing from his 
head. In portraits of the children of royal families the 
dogs are frequently the more interesting objects. The 
English could much better spare the Stuart family than 
those noble mastiffs depicted by Van Dyke in his paint- 
ings of the family of the “martyred Charles.” One of 
the most precious examples of the dog in art is that in 
the portrait of Hogarth painted by himself. The great 
man utilized his wife as the model of his * Sigismunda,” 
but he did not associate her with himself in his own por- 
trait, but took rather his dog—probably because the lat- 
ter was a better and quieter sitter. A charming portrait 
of Landseer by himself represents him in the act of 
drawing, with two dogs looking on his work over his 
shoulders. Another great man who loved dogs, and 
who has been variously depicted with them, was Walter 
Scott. (Has Mr. Howells ever disclosed any trace of 
love of dogs?) Itis recorded that Isaac Newton hada 
favorite little dog which upset a lamp on some of his 
master’s cipherings, and thus burned up the results of 
many years’ labor, and that the good man hardly scolded 
him. We can believe that Isaac owned a dog, for he 
was exceedingly wise; but the rest of the tale sounds 
too much like the story of George and his Little Hatchet. 
The story of Newton and the falling apple is now denied, 
and I fear that the dog story must also go. 

When we come to dogs in fiction we strike a rich field. 
Tobegin with, assuming that mythology is fiction, there 
is Cerberus, the three-headed guardian of the nether 
world. I suppose no good Unitarian would take any 
stock in him: butit must be conceded that he is an inter 
esting figure in poetry. Then there is the immortal 
“Argus,” the faithful old shepherd dog, the only mem 
ber of Ulysses’s household who recognized him unhest- 
tatingly on his master’s return from his twenty yeat 
wandering. Even the faithful Penelope doubted of aad 
lord’s identity ; but the dog at once fawned upon os, 
feebly wagged his tail, and, licking his feet, died of eX- 
cess of joy. I echo Mr. Symonds’s exclamation. «Oh, 
subtle, just and mighty Homer !” but I am surprised that 
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race, at least the masculine part of it, Very few great 
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review of Homer’s wondrous creations. There are some 
so insensible as to believe that Shakespeare was not a 
traveled man. Certainly he must have overheard 
Launce’s expostulation with his dog Crab in the street 
of Verona. How could he have imagined that touch 
about Lannce’s sitting in the stocks and being beaten for 
Crab’s pudding thefts? This dog touch should convince 
anyoody of the absurdity of the Baconian theory. That 
lofty gentleman could take bribes and betray his bene- 
factor: but he was much too respectable to put such low 
ventiments into a play. 

I am told that ** Ouida” has written some very naughty 
romances Which the young women at watering places 
always conceal in brown paper covers when they read 
then; and when they carelessly leave them on the public 
drawing-room table, run around like a hen with her head 
cut off until they recover them, But * Ouida” has 
nothing to blush for in ** A Dog of Flanders ” and ** Ruf- 
lino.” She will have no trouble with the Recording 
Angel on account of ** Moths,” ete., when she hands up 
her two divine dog stories. I would not knowingly sit 
at dinner—much less sleepin the same house—with a 
man who does not cry at the dozenth perusal of * A 
Dog of Flanders.” Write me down, too, among Rab’s 
Friends. I humbly hope I may in some future state 
meet those Flinders and Scotch nob'es, and that they 
will condescendingly put forth a paw to me, 

On the whole, altho one may not go all the way with 
Madame De Staél, yet there is food for serious reflection 
in her observation, ‘‘The more [ see of dogs, the less I 
think of men.” 

As IT started out, so let me close with my own one ewe 
dog, aad repeat to you some verses which I wrote about 
him when he dwelt with me : 

My little dog has no such claim 
‘Yo be set down in rolls of Fame. 
He isa trifling, homely beast, 
Of no use, in the very least. 
‘To shake imaginary rat 
Or bark for hours at china cat ; 
To lie at head of stairs and start, 
Like animated, woolly dart, 
Upon a non-existent foe ; 
Or on hind-legs like monkey yo 
To beg for sugar or for bone ; 
Never content to be alone ; 
To sleep for hours in the sun, 
Rolled up till head and tail are one ; 
Usurping all the softest places 
And keeping them with doggish graces ; 
To sneak between the housemaid’s feet 
And scour unnoticed on the street ; 
Wag indefatigable tail ; 
Cajole with piteous human wail ; 
To dance with dainty, dandy air 
When nicely parted is his hair, 
And look most ancient and dejected 
When it has been too long neglected ; 
To growl with counterfeited rabies ; 
To be more trouble than twin babies ; 
These are the qualities and tricks 
That in my heart his image fix ; 
And so in cursory, doggerel rhyme 
1 celebrate him in his time, 
Nor wait his virtues to rehearse 
In cold, obituary verse. 

BUFFALO, N.Y, 
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AMONG the earliest exhibitions of the season are three 
arranged by art dealers. Two of these introduce us to in- 
teresting artistic individualities ; the third is a charming 
little collection of work by Americans in a medium in 
Which we have made great strides in advance—water- 
colors, 

Inthe galleries of KF. Keppel & Co. (20 East Sixteenth 
Street) two artists hold forth—William Sherborn, an En- 
glishiman, and Anders L. lL. Zorn, Swedish Commissioner 
of Fine Arts at the World’s Fair. The latter is undoubt- 
edly one of the most interesting etchers of the human 
figure whose acquaintance the New York public has had 
the opportunity of making in rece it years. Not that his 
work is of uniform excellence; on the contrary, it: varies 
¥reatly in merit. His lines in some instances are unpleas- 
antly coarse; but then, again, he can indicate effects in 
the most delicate manner, as in the modeling of the nude 
mother bathing her child (No, 16), a bright bit of sunlight 
effect. In such nude figures the artist not unfrequently 
vives a fine impression of the feeling of flesh, and ‘ im- 
pressionism’’ perhaps best describes the predominant 
characteristic of these etchings, which at times lack defi- 
hiteness in drawing. Boldly attacking most difficult 
effects of light and shade, he has produced highly interest- 
ing plates such as ‘The Storm” (No.21),“* Interior of a Pari- 
sian Omnibus” (No, 22), ete. When at his best, he is concise 
and directin his manner of artistic expression; but his 
Vigorous style does not prevent him from reproducing, in 
a masterly way, the soft contours of the female face and 
8 character, its arch expressiveness, or investing older 
faces with the most artistic interest, as in ‘* Madame 
S——n" (No. 14), the Rembrandat-like effect of which can- 

not fail to impress itseif upon the spectator. 

The portraits in the collection include an excellent one 
of Renan, one of Mr. Henry G. Marquand, and one of Mr. 
and Mrs, Charles Deering, of Chicago. If, in these etched 
portraits, there is possibly less insistence on the likeness 
than on artistic expression and effect, in the painted por- 
trait of Mrs. Deering, the nature and individuality of the 


nervous hands. In the portrait of her daughter, the 
speaking eye and the pursed-up lip are finely rendered, 
while various details are broadly indicated by significant 
touches. In these oil paintings, as in the etchings, breadth 
and vigor are marked characteristics; there is a strong 
emphasizing of essentials, and all else is omitted. 

Mr. Sherborn is a line engraver who has created for him- 
self the specialty of designing and engraving book plates. 
Forty-four ea-libris are shown here, most of them having 
the distinction of being both original and artistic. Besides 
these, there are a number of line engravings, including 
portraits of Shakespeare, Francis Seymour Haden (both 
with ornate and emblematic borders), Carlyle, D. G. 
Rossetti and others. Apart from the artistic specialty in 
which he is most fully represented bere, Mr. Sherborn 
shows ability in the broad field of general engraving. 

At the rooms of H. Wunderlich & Co, (868 Broadway), 
there is to be seen a collection of pastels by J. T. Nettle- 
ship, an animal painter well known in England. Itisa 
pleasant surprise to find not one of the animals represented 
as endowed with human attributes; all of these firmly 
drawn figures are evidently careful and well-executed stud- 
ies from life. Deer, gnu, eagles, condors and other birds, 
various felidse and bears are among this artist’s subjects ; 
but he appears to be most successful in delineating beasts 
of prey. ‘Tbe alert lioness (No, 22), the crouching one (No. 
31), the finely modeled moaning one (No. 10),the young tiger, 
attentive tho in repose (No, 23), thesleeping puma (No. 34), 
the“ Jaguar Drinking’ (No. 18)—all these are delineated 
wit a fiue knowledge of the habits, characteristics, and the 
expression, facial and otherwise, of these animals, Or,again, 
look at his * Silver-tip Bear Descending a Bluff” (No. 1), 
rolling along the rocky path, his huge body twisted in 
heavy sinuosity ; or the ‘‘Grizzly Bear” (No. 6), with his 
wicked little eyes, coming straight toward you. In No. 28 
we have fine contrasts of color in the sable hide of the 
“Black Panther,” its bright yellow gleaming eyes glancing 
furtively around, and the brilliant plumage of the peacock 
Which it is silently devouring. Equally striking in its 
way is the “ American Darter Chasing Fish” (the bird, 
leaving astring of air bubbles behind it, is shooting down 
through the water after its prey), quite delicate in color. 
Such truthfully delineated types of animal life are inter 
esting in themselves, without the added element of senti- 
mental story-telling, or the mask of human attributes and 
characteristics. 

The little catalog of eighty-two aquarelles at the gallery 
of William Macbeth (237 Fifth Avenue) includes almost 
none but well-kuown names. Mrs. Rheda Holmes Nich- 
olls, W. Hamilton Gibson, J. Francis Murphy, H. W. 
Ranger, L. Ochtman, I. R. Wiles, E. M. Bicknell, and va- 
rious others, are represented by characteristic examples of 
their work. ‘There are two shore views by Winslow Ho- 
mer, Who always gets down to bottom facts and states 
them in vigorous and rugged language, in a style that 
makes you think of no one but Homer himself. Childe 
Hassam shows his versatility in four spirited scenes, and 
Alfred Brennan, whose talent is likewise many-sided, ex- 
hibits a number of his queer conceits. Inone of them, ‘A 
Happy Truant,” the artist is especially successful in de- 
picting certain infantile peculiarities with artistic discre- 
tion. This picture is worthy of close study by Mr. Henry 
Ihlefeld, whose three contributions to the present exhibi- 
tion are immature, commonplace and inartistic. How- 
ever, Mr. Ihlefeld certainly shows a keen eye for character- 
istic expressions and attitudes of children, notably in 
** Perfume” (No. 41), and has evidently aspirations which 
are likely to prove successful. 

The daily press of the metropolis has had a good deal to 
say relative to the proposed new building of the Academy 
of Design; and as this is a matter which concerns New 
Yorkers primarily, asimple restatement of the facts would 
seem to be sufficient. ‘The principle followed in this insti- 
tution has always been to keep the commercial and the 
artistic elements entirely apart; that is why Mr. Louis C, 
Tiffany’s ingenious plan for remodeling the present build- 
ing into one of eight or ten stories has not proved entirely 
satisfactory. The designs prepared in 1890 by Mr. Ernest 


ciety of American Artists (March, 1894), and Society of In- 
dependents (March, 1894). To these must be added the 
minor exhibitions, most of them arranged gratuitously by 
art dealers, which rival the larger ones in iaterest. 

Two of our artists have taken to the lecture platform. 
John La Farge will deliver six addresses upon the “ Study 
of Painting,” at the Metropolitan Museum during Novem- 
ber and December, while W. Hamilton Gibson will dis- 
course on six Friday afternoons, beginning. November 24th, 
at 3:15 o’clock, on *' Mysteries of the Flowers.” 

Recent necrology includes the names of Matejko, a 
Poli-h painter of note, and Gustav Miitzel, well known as 
an illustrator of works on zoology. 
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DR. DORPFELD'S EXCAVATIONS AT TROY. 


BY DEMETRIUS KALOPATHAKES, PH.D. 





IT was in 1868 that Schliemann first visited the Trojan 
plain and, with that happy instinct which has made his 
name famous, pronounced the hill of Hissarlik to be the 
site of the Homeric Troy. The most distinguished schol 
ars and travelers of the day, if they granted Troy’s real 
existence at all, held it to have stood far inland on the 
summit ef the Balidagh, near Bunarbashi. The first sod 
was turned in April, 1890, but fourteen years elapsed before 
Schliemann could succeed in proving the truth of his 
views. Even then many refused to admit that the remains 
which he had discovered belonged to the Troy depicted in 
the poems of Homer: and only recent excavations, made 
there since the great explorer’s death by his friend and 
counselor, Prof. Wilbelm Dirpfeld, have been able to shed 
light upon this question. These tend to show that, altho 
Schliemann came to a wrong conclusion as to which of 
the various strata was the Homeric town, the remains of 
the real Troy are there nevertheless, and will soon be com 
pletely iaid open to view. 

It will be necessary, in order to make the subject clear 
to the reader, to summarize briefly the results achieved at 
Hissarlik up to Dr. Schliemann’s death, in the winter of 
1X00, 

The excavations of 1870 and 1872 were attended with 
scanty success; in fact, they did little more than show the 
enormous dimensions of the task which the enthusiastic 
studeat of the Lliad had undertaken. The year 1873 
brought the first success, in the discovery of a town wall 
with a large gate in it; of the foundations of a large build 
ing; and of the famous “treasure of Priam,’ which Dr. 
Schliemann and his wife managed to get possession of in 
violation of their contract with the Turkish authorities. 
The unfortunate names which Dr. Schliemann gave to his 
discoveries, brought his achievements into ridicule ; thus 
the aforesaid building he called ** Priam’s Palace,” and the 
gate must needs be the “ Sc in Gate ’—just as in 1876 he 
electrified the world by the announcement that he had un- 
earthed Agamemnon’s own tomb at Mykenw. Still, it 
was evident, from the large amount of ‘primitive pottery 
found in these excavations, that a very old settlement had 
existed at Hissarlik. But, naturally enough, scholars re- 
mained unconvinced as to the identity of these insignifi- 
cant remains with the Homeric Troy. 

After an ineffectual attempt at excavation in 1876, Dr. 
Schliemann returned to Hissarlik late in 1878, and was soon 
joined by Professor Virchow, of Berlin, and M. Emile Bur- 
nouf, of Paris. The chief work of this and the following 
year was the exploration of the town-wall discovered in 
1873, and the opening of fourteen so-called “ heroic” 
tumuli, but with unimportant results. 

In 1882 the work was again resumed, this time with the 
valuable assistance of Professor Dirpfeld. The operations 
were now conducted with more attention to the various 
strata, which form the peculiar feature of the remains at 
Hissarlik. Seven such {strata were now noticed and care- 
fully distinguished from each other, throughout all the 





Flagg for a building to be devoted entirely to the objects 
of the Academy, two hundred feet square, is favored by 
many, but would be costly. Some change must be made, 
as the present quarters (for which $550,000 have been of- 
fered) are no longer adequate to the needs of the Acade- 
my; and should it be decided to build uptown, a competi- 
tion will be opened. No doubt some of the older Acade- 
micians are yet bewailing the timorousness which prompt- 
ed the rejection, not thirty years ago, and against the 
advice of Thos. S. Cummings, of the plot of ground at the 
junction of Broadway, Twenty fifth Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue, and the selection of the present site. 

However, a good opportunity is now offered to New 
York’s wealthy citizens to exercise a little of that judi- 
cious liberality which has endowed various institutions in 
some of our Western cities. The Fellowship Fund as it 
existed hitherto ($100 for life, #500 life fellowship in perpe- 
tuity) can no longer be subscribed to; but the Constitu- 
tion, as amended November &th, now offers certain ad van- 
tages to donors of $25,000, 35,000 and $1,000, all to form part 
of afnnd ‘devoted to the purchase and improvement ot 
real estate used by the Academy.” 

Another interesting piece of news reaches us from the 
Academy: While the Loan Exhibition, per se, closes, as 
announced, on November 1th, the bronzes, enamels, por- 
celains and Greek art objects, will remain, forming a sort 
of decorative setting for the autumn exhibition, which 
ought, in consequence, to enjoy a very much larger attend- 
ance than usual. All the more so, as the main reasons for 
the poor attendance at the Loan Exhibition—the World’s 
Fair and the summer season—have ceased to exist. 

Among coming exhibitions in New York City are to be 
noted those of the works of Cazin (now in this country) at 
the American Art Association; the New York Water 
Color Club; Architectural League and Sculpture Society 
(December 18th-January 9th); American Water Color So- 





person represented is strongly felt, even in the fine, slender, 


ramifications of the work ; each stratum represented a set 

tlement, which had ultimately fallen into ruin, or had been 
destroyed, and superseded by another built on its débris. 
The building of these successive cities kept adding to the 
hightand breadth of the plateau of the citadel, which is 
oval iu shape, stretching from east to west. The third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth strata seemed clearly to form a sin- 
gle continuous settlement, extending over several cen- 
turies. Thus Dr. Schliemann spoke of four distinct settle- 
ments—the oldest, at the bottom ; the second, which he 
considered to be the Homeric city: the third, comprising 
the four strata just mentioned, and lastly, the Greco, 
Roman Ilion. 

The excavations at Tiryns, in 1884, were of great: impor- 
tance for the Hissarlik remains, the striking analogy of the 
ground plan of the palace at both places enabling arche- 
ologists to assign both to the same age—the pre-Homeric 
Age ‘This discovery naturally made a great impression 
upon the world of scbolars; and at last, after so many 
years of devotion to his ideal in the teeth of ridicule and 
opposition, Dr. Schliemann had the satisfaction of witness- 
ing the triumph of his creed, that there was an actual his- 
toric foundation for the Homeric poems and the Trojan 
War, and that it was to be found at Hissarlik. 

Yet the opposition did by no means die out altogether. 
The chief adversary of Schliemann’s views was Captain 
Bitticher, who propounded the theory that Hissarlik was 
merely a fire-necropolis, and who did not hesitate to accuse 
both Schliemann aud Dorpfeld of having purposely de- 
stroyed certain walls, which favored his theory, and of 
having “ doctored” the ruins at Hissarlik and Tiryns gen- 
erally. 

The excavations at Troy were resumed in 1889, and 
Botticher was invited thither to a conference, in the pres- 
ence of Prefessor Niemann, of Vienna, and Major Steffen, 
as witnesses ; and altho the veracity of Dérpfeld’s drawings, 
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the complete satisfaction of both witnesses, yet Bétticher, 
only withdrawiug his accusation of mula fides, refused to 
relinquish his pet theory. ‘‘ As he continued his attack 
upon us iathe newspapers.” says Dr. Schliemann in his 
report, “‘I felt. obliged to invite a second large interna- 
tional conference for the end of March (1890).”” Eight 
savents, representing Germany, France, Fugland, the 
United States and Turkey, having examined the ruins, 
drew up a repurt, confirming in every particular the views 
upheld by Schliemann and Dérpteld, testifying to the ac- 
curacy of the latter’s plans, and stating that in no part of 
the ruins were any signs found pointing to the existence 
of a fire-necropolis. 

The work of excavation, which was going on at the same 
time, consisted chiefly in laying bare the whole circuit-wall 
of the second city, and in clearing away carefully, layer by 
layer, a huge mound of earth which had been left standing 
on the west aud southwest side of the citadel. This latter 
operation was very important, because in the center of the 
citadel the Romans had destroyed the walls of the houses 
of the preceding layers in their work of leveling off a pla- 
teau for their settlement ; thus, the further away one digs 
from the center the better preserved one finds the various 
strata. It now appeared that the * second” city comprised 
three periods, which are distinct from each other, and yet 
clearly belong to the same city. 

This was the point reached when the great explorer was 
called away so suddenly, and Dr. Dérpfeld took up the 
task laid upon him by Mrs. Schliemann of continuing aud 
completing the great underta xing which had been her hus- 
band’s life work. And here surprising results awaited 
him. 

As I said above, Schliemann had, from the various 
strata, singled out the second city (I uxe these numerals, as 
he did, always counting from the bottom) as the Homeric 
Troy ; and it had been noticed that the ground plan of cer- 
tain buildioys in this stratum was similar to that of parts 
of the King’s paiace at Tiryns and at Mykenw—places 
which are undoubtedly of the age which is sung in the 
Homeric poems. This was taken as a sure sign that the 
second city at Hissarlik belonged to the same age, 

And yet afar more conclusive piece of evidence thana 
mere re-embance of ground-plan, pointed another way. 
Numerous fragments and several well-preserved whole 
specimens of Mykeuwan vases (that 1s, of exactly the same 
style as those fouod at Mykenw and Tiryus), had come to 
light at Hissarlik, but not in the stratum of Schiiemann’s 
Homeric lhos. They were all found iu the sixth stratum, 
thus clearly indicating that the sixth, and not the second, 
belonged to the age of Mykenwand Tiryns. There was 
only one difficulty in the way of this supposition ; in the 
sixth layer no architectural remains of any importance bad 
come to light, except the remains of two houses ; there was 
no trace of a city wall in this stratum. 

Dérpfeld’s recent excavations have cleared up this appar- 
ent contradiction. It has been mentioned already that the 
chief argument against the “ second” city was its insignif- 
cant appearance aud small dimensions. Doérpfeld dug deep 
trenches ip various directious outside the circumference of 
the second city, and he soou came upon important discov- 
eries. Lu the first place toward the northeast a ponderous 
wall was discovered, five meters in thickness, runuing 
nearly parallel vo the wall of tbe second city; this he laid 
bare for a certain distance, uncovering a decided angle or 
bend in it aud also un enormous tower, eighteen meters 
through and still eight meters in hight, on one side of 
which a stairway is sttll preserved, ‘Lhis wall was u: mis- 
takably a part of the city fortificauions, as 1t is escarped on 
the outside, The masoury is polygonal, but so caretully 
joined as to resembie the work of the Hellenic period y yet 
this assumption cannot be admitted, not only becaure the 
tower shows clear traces of having been altered or covered 
up m the Hellenic age, but also because this whole wall 
incloses an area far too great fur the instgoificant town of 
Troy, such as it existed in thatage. For Or. Dirpfeid by 
sinking shafts at various other points, carefutly selecte, 
was able to uscertaiu the direction in which this lortifica- 
tion wall ran, and found it to be uearly concentric with the 
eircuit-wall of the second city, inclosing however an area 
douvile that of the latter. As, too, the style of the masonry 
(a very important test) is similar to that of several of the 
bouses found in the sixth stratum, there is no reasou to 
doubt that this fortification belongs to the same __ pe-, 
riod, 

Already in 1890 the foundations of a large house or 
megaron had come to light just outside the western gate 
of the second city, only high up above it, in the sixth 
stratum. In this megaron many fragments of My kenwan 
pottery were found, woich stamped itas belovuging to the 
same ave as the ruins of Mykenw. On the eastside, in the 
sixth stratum aud inside the wa'ldescribed above, Dirp- 
feld now discovered six other buildings, all of about the 
same style of masonry and in all the same numerous fray- 
ments of Mykenwan vases. Of these buildings, one was 
probably a temple; the character of the others cannot yet 
be determined, and they are interesting only as fixing the 
age to which this whole stratum, with its wall, must be 
assigned, This can be no other than the My kenzan period, 
and as so many of the objects and arrangements found at 
Mykenew and Tiryns are unmistakably those referred to 
and implied in the Homeric epos, one can hardly refrain 
from drawing tbe conclusion that this was the real Homer- 
ic age, and that the sixth, not tae secont stratum at Troy 
represents the Pergamos or citadel of Priam. 

If this be the care, the second city belongs to a much 
earlier aye, perhaps 2000-2500 years before the Christian 
era ; and the lowest stratum of all, the “ first”’ city, is un- 
doubtedly much more ancient, asany one who has inspected 
the ruips can see for himself. 

The reason why Schliemann found so few remains in the 
sixth stratum was that be naturally began his excavations 
at the center of the citadel, where, as has been mentioned, 
the Romans had leveled off the upper layers in laying out 
their colony; while away from the center this leveling 
affected the various strata in decreasing proportion, and 





thus Dirpfeld bas found the outer ring pretty much in its 
original condition. 

‘These latest excavations have also cleared up the rela- 
tions of the various strata to each other; Dérpfeld has 
found nine strata in all; viz.: 


A, The Prehistoric Strata: 
1. The oldest settlement. 
2. Citadel, with dwelling houses, wall, towers ana 
gates (3 periods). 
5. Three unimportant settlements upon the 
charred ruins of the second city. 
B. The Mykenw in or Sixth Strutum: 
The Homeric Pergamos. 
C. The later settiements : 
7. Archaic buildings. 
8. Hellenic buildings. 
9. Imposing Roman buildings. 


3. 4. 


That the work there is now being carried on in the most 
systematic and thorough manner is seen from the fact 
that, wherever it is necessary to remove the upper strata 
to get at the lower ones, Dr. Dirpfeld and his assistants 
map out, measure, sketch and photograph every foot of 
ground and every bit of wall ere it is removed. 

Of course, certain parts of Dr. Dirpfeld’s theory are de- 
ductions, which cannot hope to be received as gospel by all 
learned men until the ruins of Troy shall have been 
entirely brought to light. Nodoutt the disciples of the 
theory that there was no Homer and that the Homeric 
poems belong t» different ages and are no longer in their 
original form, will rise up in wrath at the sound of the 
words *“‘ Homeric Pergamos.”’ Still, it is to be hoped and 
there is every reason to believe, that when Dr. Dérpfeld 
carries out his intention of excavating the whole area of 
the newly discovered fortress, the result will justify his 
conjectures. He is a man in whose careful judgment and 
keen insight in these matters one soon learns to place the 
greatest confidence. 

ATHENS, GREKCE. 








Sanitary. 


THE FRONT DOOR LOCKED AND BARRED. 


Now that the frosts of autumn have given us a chance 
to breathe freer, as far as the apprehension of invasion by 
infectious diseases, notably by cnolera, it isa work of grate 
ful detail to examine, a little minutely, the reasons why 
the terrible scourge that threatened in May got no further 
than to the merest edge of our country, where, like a wisp 
of burning flax, it was stamped out, and no further mis- 
chievous consequences from it were heard of. 

Dr. Ernest Hart, whore recent illustrated articles, pub- 
lished in some of our widely- read magazines, have given him 
a well-earned reputation for thoroughness, has furnished a 
striking illustration of the truth that a man may be won- 
derfully wise in one line or in one department, but that he 
may fail to form a correct judgment in a situation where 
all the circumstauces fail to come into his field of vision. 
He delivered an address lately before the Academy of 
Medicine in New York in which, in his incompurably 
graphic manner, be denounced quarantine as antiquated 
and usele-s, saying that EKazland gave it up in 1866, and 
that the Continental nations were fast copying her 
example. He did not seem to appreciate the different 
geographical conditions of countries. In England a man 
who lands at any point on the coast and goes anywhere, 
will be sure to be “caught”? somewhere on the surface of 
that small island, that would make buta patch on the 
vast Americiu Continent, at whose door a shipload of 
cholera-tnfected persoos might be disembarked, and in 
twenty-four hours would be di-persed by lines that can be 
compared to the outspread st'cks of a fan, aad the widely - 
severed ends of which would very likely tand them ina 
region where sanitary aad hygienic kuowledge is scanty, 
and woere the medical aid to be bad is far from up to the 
times. Each one of these persons might easily have be- 
come a center of infection to a wide region; but what did 
actually occur? ‘The passengers on the infected ship were 
safely corralled at the New York Q iarantine, till there 
was positive proof that the last comma baciltus had been 
eliminated from the bodies of tue patients and that those 
who were lurking in garments aod bedding had been thor- 
ougbly done to death by superheated steam, 

At Grosse Isle, in Canada, there was a new and complete 
quarantine eytupment; it was superinteaded by accom- 
plished Canadian officers, and, in addition, two men from 
our own Marine Hospital Serv'ce were allowed, by courtesy 
of the Canadian Government, to inspect the mauner of 
doing the work; and every piece of bagzage destined for 
the United States was not only thoroughly disinfected, 
but tagged with the certilicates both of Dr. Monotizam- 
bert’s subordinates, but of our owa inspectors, with the 
result that we have had no invasion via Canada. 

One of the most interesting exhibits in the sanitary sec- 
tion of the World’s Fair was a complete model of the Quar- 
antine Station at New Orleaus, which has been thought 
out and constructed under the supervision of Dr, Joseph 
Holt—one of the ablest and most fearless of sanitarians. 
Heseems to have auticipated every objection and contin- 
geucy, has constructed a special apparatus for the disinfec- 
tion of articles made of leatner, wonich would of course be 
ruined by superheated steam. He has done all that mor 
tal man could do to mitigat? the rigors of an experience 
which certainly coasults the greate-t good of the greatest 
bumver, When it confines for a few days the bearers of dis- 
sage-germs. We have beard of no invasion of the country 
by way of the Mississippi—a route that formerly was a 
menace to the entire land. Charleston, Savanuah, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, repeat the story ; and now there are, ex- 
tending from Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oregon, nearly 
twenty points where these thoroughly efficient appliances 
fur disinfection are to be found. Of Brunswick, Ga., we 
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can only say, That is another story where the neglect of 
wi-e precaution has brought a heavy punishment, 

The model of the New Orleans quarantine stition was 
a point where there were always people examining and 
asking questions, many—io fact, most of them —bearing 
the Southern stump. It is a hopeful sign when the Way- 
back planter is led to look into the operation of such an 
apparatus; his mind once awakened on the subject, he 
will never cease to ask questions, 

The Japanese, above all other peoples, have “improveq” 
the Fair to promote their commercial interests, and to 
show the world that. tho so long shut up within them. 
seives, they can in some respects hold ther head Up With 
the best of us; and one of their exhibits isa completely 
equipped miniature quarantine station, with the most 
advanced pattern of metallic disintectants, tbe original of 
which was probably bougut from Heischer & Geneste, in 
Paris. 

The experience of this one year is sufficient to show the 
value of intelligent methods energetically applied; ana it 
is to be hopedthat the practical results may send their 
light to darkest, dirtiest Mecca itself. 


2 
. 





THE present epidemic has put to flight one of the ancient 
superstitions in regard to yellow tever, and once more 
vindicated true physiological principles, Previously it 
has been imagined that the colored race posses-ed some jp. 
herent power of resisting the disease, but much the larger 
percentage of cases has been among the blacks ; and an ex. 
amination of the circumstances shows that their present 
suscepubility comes not from the color of the skin, but 
from the internal condition of the system, in Consequence 
of their being herded together in a part of the town where 
nothing resembling sanitary drainage exists. People liv. 
ing in such conditions—black or white—are the ready-made 
victims of any plague that happens to come their way. 
Another valuable lesson to be learned is, that energetic 
application of the best methods, as demonstrated by the 
latest researches, certainly accomplishes most desirable 
results. The remarkably low rate of mortality is un- 
doubtedly due to the intelligent treatment that has been 
applied by the self-sacriticiug physicians who were sent 
there by Dr. Wyman as soon as the first case was reported, 


“Their banner bear; the single line, 
‘Our duty is to save.’ 


The bloodless stabber calls by night, 
Each answers, * Here am I.” 
The limitation of the disease by the shotgun quarantine 
has undoubtedly been a great mercy to the rest of the 
country. Had the people beea allowed to travel, it would 
almost certainly have found a foothold in Sivannah, sev- 
enty miles away ; and while the value of quarantine isa 
mooted question in some circles the present situation io 
Bruoswick furnishes an argument in its favor ; and cer- 
tainly New Yorkers feel safer to have the passengers of the 
“Russia” corralled down the bay, then they would if let 
loose among us, till we are sure the cholera bacilli among 


them have all been thoroughly cooked through by super- 
heated steam. 








Science. 


THE different kinds of locomotion have been studied 
chrono-photographically by Protessor Marcy. In order to 
photograph repules in motion, they must be placed ina 
sort of circular canal where they can run on indefinitely. 
Fishes are made to swim in a similar canal filled with 
water illumivated from above, so that they appear dark on 
a light ground, or from below, so as to appear lizhton a 
dark background, Some interesting analogies may be ob- 
served between simple creeping and more complex move: 
ments. An eel and au adder progress tu the water in the 
same way; a@ wave of laeral iuflexion ruus inces-antly 
from the head to the tail, aud the speed ot background 
propagation of this wave is only slightly superior to the 
velocity of translation of the animal itself. If the eel and 
adder are placed on the ground, the mode of creeping will 
be modified 1n the same manner in the two species. In 
both the wave of reptation wul have a greater amplitude, 
and this amplitude grows more and more as the surface 
becomes smoother. ‘Iu fishes provided witu fius, and 10 
reptiles possessing feet, there remains, in general, a more 
or less pronouuced trace of the undulatury motion of rep- 
tation. The gray lizard, when photographed at the rate of 
torty or fifty exposures per second, exhib ts this clearly, 
and also reveals the fact that the mode of progression by 
means of the feet is diagonal, aud analogous vo trotuby 
This gives rise to an alternation of couvexity and concay- 
ity in the body on each side.” 


....According to The Engineering and Mining Jour 
nal, the price of aluminum, which a year or so ago de- 
clined to fifty cents a pound, but subsequently rose 
seventy-five cents a pound, at which 1t now stands,Is 
about to decline again to lower figures than ever before 
reached, The day is not distant when this interesting 
and, for many purposes, valuable metal will be produced 
in what would now appear enormous quantities aud at 
prices which will giveit many new uses. Lhe Aluminuie 
Industrie-Actien-Gesellschalt, of Neuhausen, iv Switzer 
laud, informs us that the increase of its dyuamo capacity 
tu 4,000 horse-power, and some improvements in the pree 
esses employed, have enabled it to increase largely Ube 
production of aluminum, and that the price from January 
next will be five fraues per kilogram, or forty-five cents per 
pound. It must be remembered that owing to we on 
specific gravity of aluminum, if equal bulks, not weiuhts, 
of the different metals are taken, this price is really lower 
Uban that of copper as recently as 189U, and is actually 1es8 
than that of tin at the present time. Sucha reduction ia 
price is likely to be followed by a very considerable increase 
in the u&e of the metal for various purposes. 
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School and College. 


Ix all its departments Western Reserve University 
has more students than it has ever had before. The in- 
crease is most noticeable in Adelbert College, which has 
twenty per cent. more students than it has had any pre- 
vious year. The present freshman class is nearly sixty 
per cent. larger than last year’s. This increase is largely 
due to the remarkable activity of President Thwing. The 
increase in the College for Women is also very marked. 
Jn nearly every department of the university new pro- 
fessors have been added. In Adelbert College and the Col- 
lege for Women there are this year six new instructors. 
On the faculties of these two colleges there are graduates 
from twelve different colleges besides Western Reserve, 
including Harvard, Yale, Williams, Amherst, Brown, 
Dartmouth, Cornell, Hamilton, Smith, Vassar, Vander- 
bilt and the University of Indiana. Plans are now being 
drawn for a new physical laboratory to be erected in the 
spring. Professor Whitman has visited all the principal 
laboratories in the East, and it is the intention to make 
the Western Reserve laboratory equal to the best. Plans 
are also being matured for other new university buildings. 
A new building for the Law School of Western Reserve 
University will be required within two years; and the 
growth of the medical school is causing the trustees to 
think of adding to the present building, which was erected 
afew years ago ata cost of over $250,000. A new library 
building is one of the imperative needs of the immediate 
future. 


.. The official registers at Yale University show a pres- 
ence of 2,190 students—a gain of 234 over last year. The 
Academic Department gains 118, Sheffield Scientific School 
102, Law School 17, Theological and Medical Schools 3 each, 
while the Art School and Department of Philosophy and 
the Arts show a small loss. Connecticut sends 688 stu- 
dents, New York 506, Pennsylvania 156, Massachusetts 120, 
Illinois 102, Ohio 99, and New Jersey 67. Thirty women 
have registered in the post graduate department. Last 
year at this date there were twenty-three. Of the thirty 
who have registered this year ten are from Smith, five 
from Wellesley, six from Vassar, three from Cornell, six 
from Bates, and one each from six other institutions. 


....A prominent topic coming before the General Council 
of the University of Edinburgh will be the consideration 
asto the abolishing of the Theological Faculties in the 
Scottish Universities and the confining of their function in 
theological education to examinations and the granting of 
degrees to such outside colleges as may, by special act of 
Parliament, be affiliated to the universities. This has al- 
ready been approved by a sub-commiteee of the General 
Council, and if carried into law, will place the dissenting 
colleges on the same footing as those of the Established 
Church, 


....The Trustees of Syracuse University have, by a 
unanimous vote, elected J. R. Day, D.D., Chancellor, to 
succeed,Dr. C. N. Sims, who resigned a few months ago Dr. 
Day is pastor of Calvary Methodist Episcopal Church, 
New York City. He has not yet decided whether he will 
cecept the chancellorship, or remain in the pastorate. 


....The chair of Ecclesiastical History and Church Gov- 
ernment in the United Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
at Allegheny, Penn., will be filled by Dr. John A. Wilson, 
of Wooster, O. 








Personals. 


Thnk gift of a handsome collection of paintings to 
Penn College, Oskaloosa, Ja., by Major and ex-Consul-Gen- 
eral Byers, was the occasion recently of a pleasant gather- 
ing at that college. Mr. Byers served during the War in 
Sherman’s army, was sixteen months in rebel prisons, in- 
cluding Libby prison, was in the foreign consular service 
at Zurich for fifteen years, and also at Rome and St, Gall. 
To him was largely due the attention given by our Govern- 
Ment to the system of pauper emigration, which some of 
the Kuropean nations were pressing and which led to re- 
form in our immigration laws. He has been somewhat 
well known in literature by books and articles in the peri- 
odicals, but even more by his authorship of the popular 
song, ‘‘ Sherman’s March to the Sea.”’ 


.... The story is told of Mrs. Lucy Stone that,when a girl 
she joined the orthodox Congregational church in West 
Brookfield, Mass. On one occasion a deacon was brought 
to trial before the church for having emtertained anti- 
slavery speakers at his house and otherwise assisting the 
abolitionists. When the first vote was taken Lucy Stone, 
not knowing that women could not vote in church meet- 


ings, held up her hand with the rest. The minister seeing 
her said to the man who was counting the votes: * Don’t 
you count her.’? To the query, ** Why, is she not a mem- 
ber?” he answered: *t Yes, she is a member; but she is not 
& Voting member,” with ao accent of scorn that stirred her 
indignation. Six votes were taken at that) meeting, and 
she held up her hand every time. 

....Dr. Jowett was a warm friend of university exten- 
sion. When the question came up at Oxford of entertain- 
ing the students during the summer he found the dons very 
much opposed to giving up even temporarily their quar- 
ters, Claiming their vested rights even in vacation, The 
Master, however, controlled the buttery and also the 
chapel exercises. He accordingly cut down the com- 
Missariat and lengthened out the prayers until the dons 
Ylelded and quietly moved out. As a party of them, port 
Manteaus in hand, were walking to the railway station, 
one day, he chuckled to a friend: *‘This kind goeth not 
out but by prayer and fasting.”’ 


+++ According to reports the Sultan is endeavoring to 
Utilize to the best advantage his varied crown property. 
vv s . a 
This includes the Dead Sea, and, according to reports, two 
Sailing boats, oue large and heavy for cargo, and the other 
smaller for passengers, have been sent there from Jaffa. 
tis intended to turn to good account the salt, bitumen 


and sulphur abounding in the waters and on the shore of 
the sea, 
: ® 





Music. 


BY E, IRENAZUS STEVENSON. 








THE Philharmonic Society of New York opened its fifty- 
second season with « concert of extraordinary interest and 
effectiveness. The program was as rich in attractiveness 
as it is safe to compass in any one evening’s musical 
scheme. Bach, Gluck, Schumann and Wagner, indeed, 
represent a formidably solid collocation. So judicious, how- 
ever, was Mr. Seidl in his choice of the four numbers on the 
list that there was no shade of weariness in the listener’s 
mood from the first rush of the ‘ Rhenish Symphony’s 
Lebhaft’’ to the final chords of the familiar but ever- 
tremendous finale scene in ‘The Dusk of the Gods.” As 
to the Schumann Symphony, it requires a very ill-rehearsed 
and ill-directed performance to mar the musical and emo- 
tional effect of such an episode as the famous Feierlich; 
and it might be questioned whether the Philharmonic 
has ever played that mysterious movement with more 
impressiveness. Mme. Materna was the soloist, aud after 
what might be called an object-lesson inthe grand style in 
the early classics by her singing Gluck’s “ Divinités du 
Styx” (albeit she should have sung it in French and could 
have so sung it and with not less majesty of declamation) 
she won her three or four hundredth triumph in the 
Death Rhapsody of Briinnhilde. But whatever the 
plentiful appreciation and applause for such other 
matters of the evening, there was particular and de- 
served enthusiasm shown for its novelty—an intensely 
modern transcription and adaptation by the Society’s 
conductor, styled a ** Divertimento,” arranged from Bach. 
We have had from Liszt, Msser and others Bach enriched 
and newly colored, in various degrees of modernity. Mr. 
Seidl’s handiwork here outdoes anything in the same field. 
Ife has undertaken the same sort of thing that a consum- 
mate colovist of our time might do in laying hands on 
some outlines or wash drawings of an early master and 
repeating them with all the splendor of a fin de siécle 
brush. The five movements are variously derived ; but 
thus united effect one of the most gorgeously successful 
feats of—shall we say musical audacity 7—yet offered the 
public. ‘The ‘‘ Mastersingers ’’ Prelude, a score by Nicode 
or by Richard Strauss, is hardly more uurestrainedly con- 
temporary in instrumentation. So perfectly has Mr. 
Seidl maraged matters that one inclines to say to himself 
that, asthe arranger, he has, after all, only enhanced Bach’s 
musical thought and aim, in our ears and under the rich 
new vestments manifestly inceedit deus. The effect of the 
opening *‘ Sinfonia’ and ‘ Prelude to a Requiem ” move- 
ment is thrilling; and yet if the voice is Jacob’s the 
hands are Esau’s. Straitlaced conservatives in art may 
not relish so bold and splendidly successful a liberty as 
this new instance of what a practical musician Mr. Anton 
Seidl is; but in hearing it one is inclined to echo Patrick 
Henry, and say that if it be treason let them make the 
most of it. Mr. Seidl has given an ovation on the conclu- 
sion of the “ Divertimento’’—which scored an unqualified 
popular success. 

On Saturday afternoon, at the Music Hall, Mme. Ade- 
lina Patti finally—no, not finally—at length—made one of 
the two appearances in New York for this autumn an 
pounced aud postponed. The audience was very large, but 
rather apathetic: and it may be meautioned that Mme. 
Patti sang with even less of any pleasure-giving quality 
in her once beautiful voice as to quality, intonation 
or execution (even with allowance for her reported ill 
health), than when last here. The artistic errors that she 
makes in remaining before the public at this stage of her 
career and years may be balanced by financial wisdom in 
her manager’s eyes, but hardly otherwise can be condoned, 
The program was miscellaneous and operatic, ou the old 
lines—concluding with the third actof Gounod’s * Faust.” 
Mrs. Amanda Fabbri, Mrs. Louise Kngel, and the Messrs, 
Durward Lely, Antonio Galassi and Franeo Novaro par 
ticipated in the entertainment. 

On Thursday evening a performance in Enylish, well- 
meant and in several respects intelligent, of Gounod’s 
two-act opera, ‘‘ Philemon and Baucis,” drew a fair-sized 
audience to Herrman’s Theater. In these days of the 
Brummayem operetta such as the Messrs. Wilson, Hopper, 
Seabrooke cum mult, al. propagate, it was pleasant to wel- 
come another article, about twenty-five years old, to be 
sure, but with a score from a master-hand, ‘‘ Philemon 
and Baucis” has not been sang in this city before now— 
tho written for Baden long agoand tolerably often heard 
abroad. The first act is charming, musically and dra- 
matically,almost uninterruptedly, its music “ Faust ’’-ish, 
of course, in many a turn and cadence and amusingly 
Mozartian, withal, but spirited, sweetand graceful. Well 
for Gounod had he composed no second act! In thiscase it 
is avapid and tiresome thing enough—almost as unat- 
tractive as the absurd perversion of the beautiful old 


Greek legend which the librettists compass with true 
French malfeasance in office. In their hands a myth be- 
comes expeditiously a silly and vulgar article de Paris. 
Tae performance was intelligent, but better en 
under Mr. Julian Edwards’s care, than vocally. Only 
four singers are needed (no chorus), which in this case were 
Miss D. Eloise Morgan (Baucis), who has a soprano voice, 
flexible, but inaccurate and not properly managed ; Mr. 
Richie Ling, who was acceptable as Philemon, and the 
Messrs. William Pruette and William McLaughlin (Jujpi- 
terand Vulcan). The work is interesting as a musical 
curio,and one-half of it can be heard with pleasure. 

On Monday evening next the Metropolitan Opera 
Hlouse, transformed into «# beautiful as well as a 
sumptuous place of amusement, opens its doors, for tae 
first time ia two years, Italian opera possessing, under con- 
ditions promising unusual enjoyment. *‘ Faust ” will be 
sung as the season’s initiative, with Mrs. Emma Eames, 
Mrs. Sofia Scalchi and the Messrs, Lassalle, de Reszké 
and Vaschetti. Saturday afternoon repeatsit. On Wednes- 
day evening the city heard Mme. Emma Calvé, Miss 
Sigrid Arnoldson, Mme. Guercia, and the Messrs. Vignas, 
Plancon and Dufriche, all for the first time in ‘* Philemon 
and Baucis” and “ Cavalleria Rusticana.” On Friday 
will be given ‘“ Lohengrin,” with Mrs. Nordica and 
Guercia, Mr. Ancona, a debutant, and Messrs. Vignas, 





Plancon and Vaschetti. 


Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE Hawaiian situation has not greatly changed. 
The arrival of the steamer“ Australia” on the 18th was 
looked for with anxiety in the hope that there would be 
some specific news. No such news, however, arrived. 
Minister Willis and Admiral Skerrett were at Honolulu, 
but there had been no mevement to restore the Queen, and 
so far as could be learned the Provisional Government 
was increasing its strength and would Oppose with force 
any sucheffort on the part of the United States officers. 
The State Department still continues to withhold any in- 
formation as to the facts from the public. Minister 
Thurston does not appear to be disturbed, but is likewise 
reticent. According to a report by a passenger on the 
* Australia,” the plans of Minister Willis were balked by 
the plan of President Dole, to declare the Republic at once. 
There is little prospect of there being bloodshed. Foreign 
influence does not seem to have been exerted to any appre- 
ciable degree. 





-eeeThe movement for securing the best results from the 
recent elections has been carried on. A strong commitcee 
has been appointed by the Republicans in New York City 
to secure a reorganization of the County Committee. In 
Brooklyn the movement to bring John Y. McKane before 
the court has gathered in strength. Governor Flower, on 
the suggestion of District-Attorney Ridgeway, nominated 
two assistants. One of these declined, but the other ac- 
cepted, and at present it is probable that General Tracy 
and KE. M, Shepard will be the ones, 


.... The cruiser “* Columbia” made her official trial trip 
on November 18th off Cape Ann. She had previously made 
a trial trip, averaging 22.87 knots with the tide. On this 
instance her speed for a distance of over eighty-two nauti- 
cal miles was 22.8 knots, entitling her owners to a bonus 
of $850,000, and making her the swiftest warship afloat. 
Kight miles were made at the rate of 25.8 knots an hour. 


..-A crank created a panic in Delmonico’s restaurant, 
on Fifth Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street, by firing a 
pumber of shots through the windows. He aftirmed that 
he had no desire to injure any one, but merely wanted to 
frighten the rich people. He was placed under arrest. 


...-A serious railroad strike commenced on the Lehigh 
Valley Road on Sunday, November 19th. It was said that 
it would probably extend to the Jersey Central. The entire 
force of the railroad went out, leaving it completely tied 
up. ‘The yards werein the hands of the police. 


....The recent cold weather has brought a sharp frost 
throughout the country, and in Brunswick, Ga., the people 
are jubilant over the end of the yellow fever epidemic, 


FOREIGN 


.... Interest in the Brazil matter has centered about two 
things: the proclamation of the Hupire in the name of the 
son of Countess D’Ku, nephew of the late Emperor, and the 
sailing from New York of the steamer ‘‘ El Cid,” or‘ Nic 
therou.”’ The proclamation has not as yet been confirmed 
in Kurope, and there it was stated that there were. doubts 
as to its having been made. It is also said that the mother 
of the Count is indignant at her son’s preferment. With 
regard to the *‘ Nictherou,”’ it was intended at first that 
she should sail as an American ship and make her change 
toaman of war at Brazil at sea. That has been changed, 
however, and she does not clear from New York but sails 
as a war vessel. There has been some heavy firing at Rio 
Janeiro, in which the insurgent fleet shot shells into the 
city. Admiral De Gama has joined the insurgents and as 
sumescommand. Reports of various kinds ure current on 
every hand, some affirming that rebel victory is assured, 
others that the Government will easily overcome all oppo 
sition. 


....The British miners’ strike has been settled by the 
conference between the Mine Owners’ Association and del- 
egates from the Miners’ Federation, under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Rosebery. The miners were to resume work 
at the old wages pending a decision by the Board of Con- 
ciliation, which is to be formed. This Board will be*con- 
stituted for one year. It is understood that no greater re- 
duction than ten per cent. off from the forty per cent. ad- 
vance given in 1888 shall be made. ‘The Board will hold its 
first meeting December 13th. 


.... The Reichstag was opened by Emperor William on 
November 16th. He expressed his thanks for the passage 
of the Army Bill; announced that financial arrangements 
between the Empire and single States could no longer be 
postponed, and that in the future vacillations such as 
there had been in the past could not be endured. Foreign 
relations he declared to be unchanged; the country con- 
tinues in the closest friendship with the allied powers. 


...-Thenew Chamber of Deputies in France was opened 
on November 14th. M. Casimir Perier was chosen tempo- 
rary president. In the opening address M. Blane affirmed 
that no session had opened after more important and aus- 
picious occurrences. He made special reference to the 
alliance with Russia, which he said should reassure France, 
as she isno longer isolated but has by her side a great 
and powerful nation. 


....’he Ameer of Afghanistan has announced at a mil 
itary review that the frontier question and other matters 
between that country and India have been adjusted satis- 
factorily. He rejoiced in the result and in the restoration 
of cordial relations with the Indian Government. 


...-There have been serious floods in Japan, over 1,500 
persons having been drowned and thousands of houses 
swept away. The worst was in the southern provinces. 
Osaka and Nagasaki suffered considerably. At Okayama 





nearly 1,400 houses were destroyed. 
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AN INFAMY AVERTED. 


THE country has waited with intense anxiety for the 
news to be received from Hawaii by last Saturday's 
steamer. It has come, and it has brought great re- 
lief. Apparently the policy of Secretary Gresham has 
béen blocked. Minister Willis had been nearly ten days 
in the Islands, and had not taken the first step to over- 
throw the republic-and restore the monarchy. He had 
not even allowed the Hawaiian people to know that such 
were his instructions. If he had communicated them 
to the Provisional Government, they had told him 
that they should resist even with force : and they too 
kept the secret. It is evident that he found that 
Mr. Blount had utterly misrepresented the condition 
of things. He supposed—for Mr. Blount said so to 
Mr, Gresham, and Mr. Gresham said so to the Presi- 
dent and to Minister Willis—that all he had to 
do was to withdraw the moral support of the United 
States from the Provisional Government, to say that 
United States bayonets would 
protect it against the 
timent which supported 


not be 
overwhelming public 
the Queen, and the new 
Government would fall like a house of cards. He 
has found that such is not the’case. He learns that 
Mr. Blount deceived himself and reported what was 
not true. He has learned that the Hawaiian prople will 
have no more of the Queen ; that the Provisional Govern- 
ment has the support of the people, and has had it from 
the first, and that he cannot restore the Queen without 
an act of war from which he shrinks. We are even told 
that it may be that his instructions do not contemplate 
intervention by force of the United States Marines to 
remove the present Government and replace the Queen 
without further report and direction. We hope that is 
so; but it is inconsistent with the official publication by 


used to 
sen- 





Secretary Gresham of what has been done and must be 
done. If that is so it demonstrates the intolerable blun- 
der made by Secretary Gresham, He and President and 
Cabinet have been greatly disappointed that the steamer 
has not brought news of the restoration of the Queen. 
If there were n» orders to restore her by force, then 
they expected that as soon as Minister Willis said the 
word the people would carry her back to her palace on 
their shoulders. Secretary Gresham was utterly, wo- 
fully deceived in this whole matter, He believed that 
what was the act of the people, of both its power and 
its intelligence, was the act of a little cabal which could 
have done nothing if ex-Minister Stevens and Captain 
Wiltse of the ** Boston” had not conspired with them, 
and landed United States troops to overawe the people. 
That silly story, laboriously propagated by Mr. Nord- 
hoff till ignorance accepted it, is now blown to the 
winds. Hawaii has the strongest government known in 
its history. It has the favor of the people. They will 
not allow it to be overthrown except by overwhelming 
force. In order to restore the Monarchy the Republic of 
the United States of America must make war against 
the republic of Hawaii. That Minister Willis, much to 
his credit, has hesitated to do. 

But how intolerable it is that our Secretary of State 
and our President should even for a moment have 
considered such a project. Every one admits that the 
(Jueen’s Government was abominably corrupt, the serv- 
ant of the opium den and the lottery. It had just at- 
tempted to disfranchise its white citizens who own nine- 
tenths of the property and pay nine-tenths of the taxes. 
No king or queen reigns except by leave of the people. No 
revolution was ever more justified, and it is nothing 
against Minister Stevens or Captain Wiltse that they ex- 
pected the revolution and sympathized with its purpose, 
so long as they did nothing to help one side or the other. 
The new Government was established ; it was recognized 
by the United States, by England, by France, Germany, 
Russia, Japan—by the whole world, To this Government 
of Hawaii Mr. Blount was commissioned, and so was 
Mr, Willis. To attempt to overthrow even an unjust but 
recognized government of a friendly power is a crime: 
to attempt to overthrow a righteously organized repub- 
lic, and put in its place a discredited monarchy, is an 
outrage beyond words to describe. To land soldiers to 
remove such a Government by force is an act of war. 
We do not listen for a moment to the pretense that it is 
an act of reparation; it would be an act of violence 
and crime, And yet it is just such an act of war against 
a neighboring infant republic, against our ownchild that 
asks to be allowed to come to its mother’s home, which 
Mr. Gresham and Mr, Cleveland have planned to com- 
mit, and which Mr. Gresham has publicly defended, 

It is difficult to understand how the Administration 
has managed to make such an atrocious blunder, The 
most likely explanation that has been suggested brings 
ina very unhappy personal element. The treaty of an- 
nexation would have been ratilied during Mr. Harrison’s 
administration, it is said, if Mr. Cleveland had not sent 
word to the Democratic Senators asking for delay. It 
is known that Mr. Gresham wasa candidate in 1888 for 
the Republican nomination for the Presidency, but was 
defeated: by Mr. Harrison, Last year, with no good 
will to Mr, Harrison, be went over to the Democrats. He 
has not wished President Harrison’s policy indorsed. 
We seem to see his hand in the defeat of annexation by 
the Senate last spring ; and it is his blunder which has 
almost, if not quiteinvolved usin war withour own kith 
and kin. We believe the protest of the people, and the 
indignation of Congress, which will demand an explana- 
tion of such an unlawful declaration of war, will defeat 
the crime and prevent the infamy of it. 


eee eee 
FEMALE PHYSICIANS IN TURKEY. 

We print in another column a cablegram to THE Ivy- 
DEPENDENT from the treasurer of the American Board's 
Missions in Constantinople, announcing that the prohibi- 
tion against female physicians practicing in Turkey has 
been removed, and they are now on the same footing as 
male practitioners, This is most important news, and 
occasion for profound gratitude. For years the restric- 
tions on medical practice by foreign doctors have been 
onerous in the extreme, No diplomas have been of 
avail, but every graduate of the best medical schools in 
America or Europe has been compelled to pass a special 
examination before the Imperial Academy of Medicine 
at Constantinople, This examination has been absolutely 
closed to women, There have been female physicians, 
but they have had no existence in the sight of the law, 
could claim no protection, and were in constant danger 
of interference, not only by officials, but by ignorant and 
superstitious people, The situation has been even worse 
than that in Persia or China, and, as a result, medical 
work has not been carried on there to the extent that it 
has been elsewhere. 

Earnest efforts have been made by the different embas- 
sies to secure the removal of this prohibition, but hith- 
erto neither Russian, British, French nor German influ- 
ence, single or combined, has been successful. It re- 
mains for the American Minister, Judge Terrell, to suc- 
ceed where allelse have failed, and to confer a boon upon 
the people of Turkey which can scarcely be measured, 


The American Board and the Presbyterian Board should { 





take advantage of the changed conditions at once and 
secure through the Woman's Boards the best female 
physicians to go to the support of the few who, amid 
many difficulties, have held the ground. 

This new concession has, however, we believe, a 
deeper significance than the mere removal of a single 
prohibition. It indicates that our Embassy has a firm, 
strong position, and large, general influence with the 
Turkish Government. For years the Amerizan Minis- 
ter at Constantinople has had a certain vantage ground 
in his dealings with the Sublime Porte, from the fact 
that he had no shate or interest in the various moves in 
the political game played by the European Powers, 
Recognized by the Turks themselves as impartial, he has 
not infrequently gained points of advantage to the gen- 
eral public such as no one of his associates could secure, 
Recent disturbances have sometimes raised the fear that 
American prestige was suffering from the false accusa- 
tion that American missionaries were implicated in 
native disturbance and conspiracy. This shows that it 
is not so, but that Judge Terrell is a worthy successor to 
the many honored and successful men who have pre- 
ceded him, and is recognized as such by the Turkish 
authorities. It is no slight victory that he has won ; and 
we congratulate him not less than the missionaries and 
the people of Turkey on his success. 


> 
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THE OUTCOME OF THE VICTORY. 


FULLER returns of the elections do not diminish the 
greatness of the victory. ‘he majorities are even larger 
than was reported when we wrote last week. In New 
York City the Tammany majority was greatly reduced : 
in Brooklyn there was a clean sweep, resulting not only 
in the election of Mr. Schieren as Mayor but of a major- 
ity of the Board of Aldermen, so that the new adminis- 
tration will be Republican both in the Mayoralty and 
council. Kings County also went the same way, and 
William J. Gaynor, the independent Democrat and 
Republican nominee, who has made such a determined 
fight against ring rule, was elected by a bandsome ma- 
jority to the supreme bench. The results in Butfa!o 
were of a similar character. In the State the Republic- 
avs carried their ticket by a large majority, and will 
have control of both branches of the Legislature. Jn 
New Jersey also the Legislature is Republican, In Penn- 
sylvania, the Republican majority approaches 135,000 ; 
in Ohio, 82,000 ; in 
similar figure. 

The results are of the most cheering character, both 
as revards the battle against municipal corruption and 
bad legislation, and as showing that voters have had 
theireyes opened since they deserted the cause of the 
Republican Party a year ago and elected a Democratic 
Administration at Washington, What effect the voice 
of the people in Ohio, Massachusetts, lowa and other 
States will have upon the President and the tariff re- 
formers we shall know shortly when Congress convenes 
early next month and the President sends in his mes 
sage. Meantime public sentiment, as expressed in the 
recent elections, has given the leaders of the dominant 
party abundant cause for serious reflection. 

One of the most important results of the revolution in 
Kings County is to be the prosecution of ‘t Boss” 
McKane, of Gravesend, for his high-handed outrages. 
This public sentiment demands so strongly that even 
Brooklyn’s District-Attorney is compelled to yield; and, 
under the direction of the Governor and Attorney- 
General of the State, he has promised to see that the 
offenders are tried, convicted and punished, Governor 
Flower has read the signs of the times so clearly that he 
does not hesitate to urge this prosecution, and to offer 
every facility to the District-Attorney’s oflice that 
McKane and his crew may be brought to justice. Emi- 
nent, men including ex-Secretary B. F. Tracy,have been 
selected to act as counsel; and it is hoped that before 
many weeks the scoundrels who have defied law and 
order and assisted fraud shall be where they belong— 
behind prison bars. 





Iowa, 33,000; in Massachusetts a 


So much of crime against purity of 
elections in this State had apparently been condoned 
that McKane and his backers believed themselves safe 
in the prosecution of their villainy. It will be wortha 
great deal to have it speedily demonstrated that the peo- 
ple of the State mean to protect the ballot box, and 
punish those who dare to lift their hand against it. 
Something radical in the way of legislation is de- 
manded this winter, both at Trenton and Albany. The 
bad legislation in this State for the past two or three 
years should be remedied as far as possible. Those 
towns and charters were arbitrarily 
changed for partisan purposes should have their rights 
restored. The excellent unpartisan election law of New 
York City, which was repealed with wicked intent last 
winter, should be re-enacted. The election and registry 
boards should be made to consist of four persons each, 
two of ewch party instead of three, so that the consent of 
representatives of both parties would be necessary to de- 
cide disputed cases. Tne intent of the Democrats iD 
changing the law in New York City could not have been 
an honest one. Their expressed desire was to make the 
State so thoroughly Democratic that the Republicans 
would not again gain control within a quarter of bs 
century. To this end they had no _ hesitation 1? 
manipulating the election machinery so as to make frauds 
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easy and safe. We hope legislators will diligently 
attend to these and other reform matters, and will 
not attempt any partisan enactments. The people have 
become disgusted with the partisanship of the Legis- 
latures of the last two or three years, and they 
would be no better pleased with Republican than Demo- 
cratic schemes. Nothing that the Legislature could do 
would be more sure to win popular applause than a 
strict attention to the interests of the State. As to Gov- 
ernor Flower, altho he was elected as a Democrat, and 
has favored the Hill faction and given his approval to 
some of their worst schemes, he has had a serious lesson 
and will probably be amenable to public sentiment. 

In New Jersey the Legislature is not seriously hin- 
dered by the gubernatorial veto. It does not require a 
two-thirds or three fourths vote to pass an act after the 
Governor has refused to sign it, but only a bare major- 
ity. Therefore, if Governor Werts should oppose im- 
portant reform measures, they can be enacted by 
a majority of each House. The first thing to de.done, 
of course, is to remove the race-track legislation from 
the statute book ; then there are some important reforms 
with respect to the drawing of the grand juries, enacted 
some years ago when the Republicans were in control, 
but repealed by the Democrats, which ought to be re- 
enacted. We hope that the Republican leaders in the 
Legislature will be wise enough to see that the approval 
of the people of the State will not be given to acts 
which are merely partisan. They have been elected in 
order that the outrages committed by their predecessors 
may be remedied, and not that they should be led by the 
spirit of partisan retaliation into similar excesses. They 
will be short-sighted if they learn no lesson from the re- 
sults of the seventh of November, 
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JUST. A WORD TO THE COLLEGES. 


tx his useful little book ‘* Within College Walls” 
President Thwing has given usa very satisfactory dis- 
cussion of as much of the college question as appeals to a 
Christian and a public-spirited citizen, 

Sofar as the average American college is concerned 
little need be added to his broad and judicious consid- 
eration of the subject. 

There is, however, a trouble which President Thwing 
does not touch. It is not easy to say exactly what it is, 
where it comes from or how to reach it. [t is yet more 
difficult to do this without flying in the face of a good 
deal of the young life of the times, It is never pleasant 
to disguise one’s faith in the present with the repulsive 
mask of a laudator temporis acti, Polonius, with his 
* Put money in thy purse,” is afar more attractive appa- 
rition in the young student’s dreams than the old Roman 
who translates the maxim into KEEP money in thy 
purse. Yet in this matter between father, son and col- 
lege, especially if the two first are of the self-respecting 
kind who mean to pay their way in the world, the money 
question means a good deal, 

For example, in Princeton every cent that a young 
man spends beyond $1,000 per annum, in Yale or Har- 
vard every cent that he spends beyond $1,200 means 
something wrong in the college or in the young man, 
and probably in both. For what is wrong in the young 
man he and his guardians must answer. What we are 
concerned with is what is wrong in the college; and 
there is a good deal of it. 

That same young man whorequires $1,200 now, at any 
time previous to the War would have done just as well 
with $500, or possibly $400, The growth in the cost and 
quantity of student requirements explains well enough 
the larger sum) wanted now. The majority of men in 
the earlier time did not go beyond $400, and the same 
class of men now can vet on justas well with $800, Every 
cent a man is forced up to beyond these limits eans 
something wrong which the college is responsible for ; and 
we believe that there is a great deal of it—a great deal 
more than there need be. 

We do not mean to launch out against athletics, col- 
lege clubs, societies, and the general fun and freedom of 
college life. What we do complain of is that they are 
uot kept within rational bounds, and that a dangerous 
condition of things results, for which the faculties are 
responsible. We say that the extravagant cost of the 
student year proves both these points to be true. We do 
not need to trace this wasted money to the pool rooms 
and betting rooms where it was wasfed in this kind of 
gainblins—we do not need to explore the recesses of 
society halls for the secret leak in the student’s purse— 
wedo not need to trace the boy all over the town, nor 
dog his steps to his spendthrift haunts; we know 
enough, and what we know forces us to the conclusion 
that the college faculties are shirking responsibility for 
the doings of their wards. 

Look, for example, at the great scandal of this last 
football game between Yale and Pennsylvania. It was 
4 game that should not have been played. It was just 
the kind of professionalism which the Yale protest 
against post-graduate players was designed to cor- 
tect. It was sure to involve both sides in brutalities 
and tomakea spectacle for gods and men to grieve over. 
One word from the authorities at New Haven would 
have stopped the whole disgraceful business. Why was 
it not spoken? We believe the team would have wel- 
comed it as in line with their convictions, But whether 








they would have done so or not, it should have been 
spoken, and that it was not reflects on the college au- 
thorities as truly as the brutalities of the field do on the 
young men. 

Lock at the betting business. We know well enough 
that this is largely carried on by outsiders over whom 
the colleges -have no authority. We know that the 
junior graduate of from one to four or five years’ stand- 
ing is becoming a very bad influence around more than 
one of our colleges, and is responsible for a great deai of 
this betting vice. But what are the faculties doing? 
Have they lifted a hand or said a word? 

Quite to the contrary the only response we have yet 
heard to inquiries of this nature is: ‘‘ This is not our 
business. We teach the students, and there our respon- 
sibility ends.” Responsibility ends! We should say, is 
shirked. What we are sure of, however is, that 
where faculty responsibility ends, or is shirked, just 
there trouble begins. 





INTRUSION. 


THE Episcopal Church Congress closed its sessions in 
this city last Friday with a very lively discussion on the 
relation of the Protestant Episcopal to the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, 

The special question was that of ‘intrusion,’ or the 
right of the Episcopal Church to send missionaries to 
Catholic countries, The Rev. Hall Harrison, of Ellicott 
City, Md., a city where the Catholics have one of their 
best institutions, said it is wrong to intrude into Roman 
Catholic dioceses, and that a good Roman Catholic is a 
million times better than a bad Protestant, which no- 
boly can deny. The Rev. Dr. Dumbell, of Castleton, 
Staten Island, quite stirred up the meeting by saying 
that Episcopalians are infinitely nearer to the Roman 
Church than they can by any possibility, in the nature 
of things, be to any Protestant body; that the Cath- 
olic Church contains three great  divisions—Ro- 
man, Anglican and Oriental—the union of which is 
earnestly to be desired. We would liketo know which 
Oriental he meant, as there are numbers of Oriental 
Churches. It will be seen that he left out all Protestant 
Churches except the Protestant Episcopal. Comparing 
the two,he said that Rome has erred by excess and Prot- 
estantism by defect, and that the latter is far more se- 
rious. Butit must be understood that he does not in- 
clude the Protestant Episcopal Church, which he regards 
as not Protestant, notwithstanding its name. Rome, he 
said, has retained the whole truth of God, altho it has 
overlaid it with some errors; whereas the innumerable 
sects of Protestantism have actually destroyed the faith 
in vital points by omission. 

These sentiments were very sharply attacked by 
Bishop Coxe, Bishop Doane and others, the latter prob- 
ably surprising not a few of his brethren by declaring, 
‘Tam nearer the body of the Protestant Church than I 
ever can be to Rome.” What was salled ‘intrusion ” he 
calls the act of a brave man, who, hearing a cry for 
help from @ window, rushes into the house and attacks 
the burglar. 

This question of intrusion is not a very difficult one, 
if we look upon it in a common-sense way and not 
through the darkened spectacles of some ancient and 
senseless canon. We are all of us ordained to go and do 
all the good we can, whether we call ourselves bishops, 
priests or laymen, and nobody has a monopoly of doing 
good by which he can crowd out anybody else. If there 
are people in a Roman Catholic country who are living 
ungodly lives and their own spiritual teachers are not 
reaching them, then it is the privilege and the duty of 
anybedy, Protestant or Catholic, who can reach them 
to go and bring them back to God. If there are people 
in a Protestant country who are living ungodly lives, it 
is the privilege and duty of anybody, Catholic or Prot- 
estant, to go to them and bring them back to Christ. A 
Church may, perhaps, make a rule against intrusion to 
bind its own members; but it can bind nobody else, and 
it ought not bind a conscientious member of that very 
body if he finds that his neighbor is not attending to his 
duty and not feeding the flock placed over him. Law or 
no law, canon or no canon, the cry of danger nullifies 
them all; for, as we have said, every man is ordained to 
go and do all the good he can, and that ordination is of 
the Holy Ghost. It is a higher law, above all canon 
law; and it should be obeyed. 
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....It seems we did not get the facts in the ‘ Sadie 
Means” case quite right. The facts are these, as they are 
now given by The Southern Presbyterian: The session of 
the Church dropped her name from membership because 
they regarded her work on Sunday, in the ‘Telephone Ex- 
change, as not a work of necessity or mercy. She appealed 
to the Presbytery, and the Presbytery sustained the scs- 
sion; again she appealed to the Synod of South Carolina, 
and the Synod has reversed the action and ordered her 
name restored. Now an appeal has been taken from the 
Synod to the General Assembly, and we are to have an- 
other celebrated case go to that Assembly from South 
Carelina. While Dr. Woodrow, of the former famous 
case, lives in South Carolina, he has no ecclesiastical con- 
nection there, but his last membership was in the neigh- 
boring city of Augusta, Ga. He has given up the editor- 
ship of The Southern Presbyterian, which has moved 
from Columbia to Clinton. 





GOVERNMENT FILIBUSTERING. 


DoEs Secretary Gresham believe republics are a fail 
ure’ Then why does he overthrow that of the Hawaiians ? 


....Other powers—England, Germany, Japan, ete.—have 
recognized the present Government of Hawaii. Will 
they not have something to say if we forcibly overthrow 
it ? 

....By what authority can President Cleveland remove 
the recognized government of a friendly nation and set 
up another? [snot that an act of war’? Will Presiden 
Cleveland be a filibuster ? 


...-This country does not want war; but our Adminis- 
tration is doing that which may provoke it. Let tbe 
President change his policy and give us peace and insure 
peace to the Hawaiians also. 


.... The United States restoring an effete monarchy and 
breaking down a republic by force of arms, is a spectacle 
to the world. How little this Administration knows of 
the feeling of the American people! 


... The Hawaiian people asked us to annex them. Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s ungenerous response is the thrusting of 
a discredited and incompetent monarch upon them. They 
asked for fish; we give them a serpent. 


.... What was the effect of the landing of the soldiers of 
the *‘ Boston” at the time of the deposition of the Hawaii 
an Queen? It probably prevented bloodshed; that is all. 
It did not affect the proclamation of the new Government. 
That had already assumed power. 


.-.-In 1888 Walter Q. Gresham contended unsuccessfully 
with Benjamin Harrison for the Republican nomination 
for the Presidency. His defeat made him bitter, and when 
Harrison was renominated he deserted avd went over to 
the Democratic camp. His Hawaiian policy seems to be to 
undo all that the Harrison Administration did. 


.... Were President Cleveland to restore the Queen be 
would have to keep soldiers at her side to protect her 
The moment they left she would be dethroned again. 
Hawaii will have no more monarchy, except just so long 
as United States soldiers impose it. It would seem as if 
the Administration had no sense of the ridiculous, 


....Minister Willis had to be accredited to the Provi 
sional Government of Hawaii. He had to present his 
credentials and make a polite speech. With what face 
can Minister Willis now take a pistol out of his pocket 
and shoot the man who courteously received him? Yet 
that is what Mr. Gresham’s announced policy means, 


....It is extraordinary that from a party calling itself 
Democratic should come the proposition to slap in the face 
a people who ask admission to the benefits of a Republican 
Government. The Democratic Party did not fail to wel- 
come the admission of Florida, of the Louisiana Purchase, 
of Texas, of California, and of Alaska. We do not now 
helieve that it will give its approval to President Cleve- 
land's insulting reply to the overtures of Hawaii. 


....I€ is an extraordinary thing to have our own Gov 
ernment show more love to a monarchy than to a republic 
Were we not glad when Brazil, tho it had the best mon. 
arch on a throne, declared itself a republic, and did we not 
hasten to acknowledge it, and was it any of our business 
how the revolution was accomplished 2?) The United States 
is supposed to love republics, not monarchies, It is none 
of our business to put down republics and restore mon 
archies. Shall we try it also in Brazil ” 


.... Who are those who support the Provisional Govern 
ment of the Hawaiian Islands ? They are practically all 
tho-e of American descent, all of German descent, all of 
Portuguese descent, half of those of British descent, and 
the best and most progressive of those of native Hawaiian 
descent. They include the best friends of the people, and 
all its decency and wealth, all the “‘ missionary children,” 
and all the active Christian people. Who are those who 
favor the return of the Qveen’?’ They are the half-breed 
hangers-on of the court, the followers of the Kahuna witeh 
doctors, the keepers of opium dens, the lottery dealers, and 
Claus Spreckels, the man who does not want to have to 
stop coolie labor on his sugar plantations. Will the Govern 
of the United States dare order its navy on a filibustering 
expedition to overthrow the government of the people, and 
replace the corrupt monarchy ’ We think not. 


....The New York Herald published, Monday morning, 
long extracts said to be from Commissioner Blount’s re- 
port. Were every word true, and every word impartial, it 
would prove conclusively that our soldiers did not inter- 
fere to dethrone Queen Liliuokalani. It would prove that 
those who overthrew the Queen were much disappointed 
that they did not get help from the soldiers, but that per- 
fect non-intervention was maintained, It would prove 
that members of the Provisional Government told the 
Queen that she was de posed, and that any fighting on her 
part would be resented by the United States, and that she 
could appeal to the United States against her enforced 
resignation, and that therefore she yielded ; but Minister 
Stevens told her no such thing. His conduct was prudent 
and patriotic, and so was that of the captain of the ‘‘ Bos- 
ton.” For us to undo now what the people of Hawaii did 
would be a burning disgrace and an act of war. 


_...In 1809 a fourteen-year-old Hawaiian boy, who had 
escaped in an American ship from a civil war in his island 
in which all his relatives were killed, landed in New Haven, 
Among others whose interest was aroused in his story was 
Samuel J. Mills, one of the founders of the American 
Board. In 1819 a band of missionaries, including Hiram 
Bingham, Asa Thurston and others sailed from Boston for 
the distant islands as missionaries of the American Board. 
In 1824 the principal chiefs agreed to recognize the Sah: 
bath and adopt the Ten Commandments as the basis of 
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Government, In 1828 there commenced a revival in the 
three largest islands, which continued for six years and 
resulted in the conversion of 27,000 souls. In 1850 the 
Hawaiian Missionary Society was formed to carry the 
work to remoter islands in the Pacific. In 1863, s0 com- 
plete had been the work that the American Board with- 
drew its mission, giving only what assistance in education 
was necessary. In 1893 Mr. Dole, son of a missionary who 
sailed from Boston in 1840, and Mr. Thurston, son of Hiram 
Bingham’s associate, are striving, the one as President of 
the Provisional Government in Honolulu, the other as the 
representative of that Government in Washington, to pre- 
vent the restoration to the throne by the United States 
Government of a heathen queen, the tool of heathen 
sorcerers and American lottery dealers, 


a> 
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Cditorial Uotes. 


WeE have no idea that the Presbytery of New York will 
be so unwise as to adopt the resolutions reported by its 
committee declining to accept as candidates for licensure 
students of Union Theological Seminary. It is true that 
the sixth section of Chapter XIV of the Presbyterian 
Form of Government recommends that ** no candidate, ex. 
cept in extraordinary cases, be licensed unless, after hav- 
ing completed the usual course of academical studies, he 
shall have studied divinity at least two years under some 
approved divine or professor of theology”’; it is equally true 
that Professor Briggs, of Union Theological Seminary, has 
been suspended by the General Assembly, and it is also 
true that the General Assembly has put the Seminary 
under a ban until satisfactory relations with ‘the Church 
shall be re-established. It is possible so to interpret the 
law in connection with these actions of the Assembly as to 
give ground for the proposed refusal to accept for licensure 
students from the Union Seminary. But it seems to us 
that it would be a far-fetched inference. The quotation 
which we have given shows that the law of the Church 
does not command ; it only recommends; and it does not 
speak of a theological seminary, but of an approved divine 
or theological professor. The students of Union Semi- 
nary receive, of instruction from Professor 
Briggs: but they receive instruction from other 
professors whose relations to the Presbytery and the 
Church have not been declared unsatisfactory. If they 
had been under the care of Professor’ Briggs 
alone, there might be better ground for the proposed 
action; but, under the circumstances, it seems to us 
a harsh, unnecessary and extremely unwise measure. The 
safeguard to the ministry is in the hands of the Presby- 
tery, inthe regular examinations which the law enjoins 
If any candidate from Union Seminary is found to be un- 
sound, the Presbytery can reject him on the merits of the 
case. If there are those who are perfectly sound, surely 
the Presbytery ought to accept them. They ought not to 
be debarred from the ministry of the Presbyterian Church 
because they happened to be connected with a seminary 
whose trustees have refused to obey the commands.of the 
General Assembly. Nothing that the Presbytery could do 
would create more sympathy for Union Seminary than 
this proposed boycott. The course of the Board of EKduea- 
tion in refusing aid to students in that seminary is per- 
fectly clear, because it was directly enjoined so to do by the 
Gieneral Assembly ; but we can see nothing in the action 
of the General Assembly which requires so harsh and un 
discriminating a measure as these resolutions propose. Dr. 
Robinson and his supporters are going too far in their pur- 
suit of Dr. Briggs. They are proposing to punish young 
students who have not been convicted of his offenses, and 
may not sympathize at all with his beliefs. This is con- 
trary to the principles of justice and to the spirit and the 
interests of the Presbyterian Church. 





course, 
also 


THE General Missionary Committee of the Methodist 
Episcopol Church is a remarkable body. We have given a 
summary of the proceedings in our reports, this week and 
last, of its recent meeting at Minneapolis. Its methods 
are peculiar. As is well known, the general superinten- 
dency of the Methodist Episcopal Church is extended to 
the fields abroad as well to the conferences and mis- 
sions in this country. The bishops in turn visit the foreign 
fields and carefully inspect. the missions. They also have 
a thorough knowledge of the several classes of domestic 
missions. They are, therefore, valuable members of the 
Committee. There are, besides the bishops, secretaries, 
treasurer, and those elected by the Board of Managers, 
fourteen district representatives chosen by the General 
Conference for various sections of the Church. When a 
domestic mission is called in the General Committee, the 
representative to whose district it belongs makes a full 
report as to its condition and prosperity, and states the 
amount that is needed for the coming year. Then the 
bishop who last held the conference to which the mission 
belongs, gives all the information which has come to him 
concerning it. Sometimes two or three bishops report in 
this way, and all the important facts are thus brought to 
the attention of the Committee so that it can act with the 
fullest possible light. When the foreign missions are call- 
ed the corresponding secretaries report the facts and the 
bishops follow with the impressions gained by their visi- 
tation. While the bishops are extremely important mem- 
bers of the Commitee, their standing is precisely the same 
as that of the ministerial and lay members. They have no 
special prerogatives by virtue of their official position. 
They preside in turn over the sessions of the Committee: 
but those who are not in the chair sit in the body and 
secure permission to speak in precisely the same way that 
other members do. No minister or layman hesitates a 
moment to rise at the same time with a bishop and claim 
the floor, or to hold it when he gets it until he shall have 
delivered what he wishes to say. 


as 


Nor is there any such 
deference for episcopal utterances as prevents any member 
from taking issue with them. A bishop in the Committee 








has no more weight or influence than attaches to the man 
and belongs to the reasons he is able to give for any line 
of action he may propose. A more independent ecclesias- 
tical body than the General Missionary Committee it would 
be hard to find. While its work is largely financial, ques- 
tions arise which give opportunity for full and able dis- 
cussion, and some of the extemporaneous speeches which 
are made on these occasions are as effective and eloquent 
as any that are delivered on the floor of the General Con- 
ference. In these discussions the bishops take their full 
share, and those who hear their speeches are impressed 
with the conviction that the Church has, in the main, 
chosen strong men to represent her in the episcopal office. 


In the Episcopal Church Congress Professor Boyesen 
and one or two others defended the Faribault plan of com- 
promise between the parochial and the public school. We 
might defend it as a compromise, as something better 
than an absolute separation between the public school and 
the religious school, as a step in the right direction ; but 
we cannot at all approve of it as an end in itself. The 
only true principle is that of absolute separation of Church 
and State. The State has no business to teach religion or 
to provide for the teaching of religion, or to seem to teach 
religion of any sort, Catholic or Protestant. That is some- 
thing that should be left solely to the Churches, and the 
State should not be trusted, and cannot be trusted to 
teach religion. Only the Church can be trusted to do that, 
It would bea terrible condition of things if what we have 
called our American system of free schools were left to the 
Protestants alone, and all Catholics were required to with- 
draw their children from the public schools and teach 
them only in religious schools. The Faribault plan is a 
thousand-fold better than that. But the Faribault plan 
is not necessary for the protection of the religious faith of 
the young. We would not hesitate at all to put the aver- 
age moral and religious training of Protestant children 
brought up in the public schools, and whose religious 
training is that which they get or fail to getin the Sunday- 
school, with that of Catholic children brought up in the 
parochial schools. We do not say that either would suffer 
in comparison with the other, but we do not believe the 
Protestant children would suffer. And we believe that it 
is perfectly possible for the Catholic Church to provide 
abundant instruction for its children without requiring 
that all their secular instruction should be given by habited 
sisters every day in the week. The bottom principle is 
this: that the Church abdicates its functions and distrusts 
itself and its Master if it asks the State to do any of its 
religious work. That is the principle—and the only safe 


one—on which the American iostitution of a free Church 
and a free State is founded and that wisely forbids any 
alliance of Church and State in school. 


THE death of Dr. Deems removes one of the most useful 
and interesting men who have eonstituted the religious 
force of this city. Dr. Deems wasa Southerner, and a min- 
ister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. After the 
Civil War he came to New York and founded an independ- 
ent church, which has the happy name of the Church of the 
Strangers. Every one loved the genial, cultivated, witty and 
warmly Christian gentleman, and he was at home in Pres- 
byterian and Congregational circles as well as Methodist. 
He was the founder of a society for discussing problems of 
religious philosopby, and editor of the magazine Christian 
Thought. He proved that it was not necessary to be ac- 
credited by a denomination in order to have influence and 
to do good. He was perhaps more welcome everywhere be- 
cause he belonged to no body that was smaller than the 
Universal Church of Christ. 


....The Administration is catching it all around just 
now. The elections were a severe rebuke, public senti- 
ment is condemning the Hawaiian policy ; and now comes 
the Civil Service Reform League, which supported Cleve- 
land last fall, and scores him for his departure from sound 
practice, It says: 

“The National Civil Service Reform League, through its Ex- 
ecutive Committee, expresses its earnest remonstrance against 
the bestowal by the President of high offices of state in return 
for the contribution of large campaign funds. It must regard 
any appointment made on account of such contributions as im- 
plying a forgetfulness of the trust conferred upon the Chief 
Executive as a violation of the professions upon which the pres- 
ent Administration came into power, and as an example which, 
if followed, must lead to the destruction of all free institutions.” 


The wonder is that the League, with the history of Mr. 
Cleveland’S previous Administration in view, could have 
expected anything better from his second term. 


....It is very hard to believe that Mr. Brockway has 
nothing to say in reply to the charges brought against the 
Elmira Reformatory in the investigation now going on be- 
fore the State Commissioners. As usual the sensatioval 
press has condemned him in advance in double leaded type 
and plenty of it. It will be safer and wiser to hear what 
Mr. Brockway has to say for himself. Meanwhile we have 
to remember that under his management Elmira has be- 
come the model penal reformatory of the world. Its meth- 
ods have been received as the standard. Its results have 
been the admiration of all reformers. It has rescued more 
prisoners from the criminal class and restored them to 
honorable life than any other similar institution, What 
is more, the testimony in cases of this kind comes from a 
very bad class of witnesses and rests under the deepest 
suspicion from the first. 


.-Among the great results of the last elections was the 
enfranchisement of women by the votes of the men of Col- 
orado. This is the greatest victory yet gained for woman 
suffrage, having been won by the popular voteanda major- 
ity of 5,000. The saloons of the city of Denver succeeded in 
giving a small majority against woman suffrage. The Colo- 
rado campaign for woman suffrage has been going on for 
seventeen years, and Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell was the 
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apostle of itin 1875-6. In 1876 the Legislature submitted an 





amendment to the people which was argued before the 
State by Lucy Stone and her husband, Mr. Blackwell. But 
the vote was 6,612 in favor of woman suffrage and 14,953 
against it. During the last year the campaign has beep 
carried on by Mrs. Carry Lane Chapman, and has at last 
resulted ina grand success. It is the West that is now 
teaching us lessons. 


....At the late meeting of the Free Baptist Western As- 
sociation, held at Evansville, Wis., the following action 
was taken: 


“We see no tendency among Free Baptists of the West to 
change their doctrinal basis or their practices in references to 
the ordinances. But we recognize an increasing readiness to en- 
ter into union with others, when such union is possible without 
a change of our principles or practices. 

* We look to the independence of the local church as 
basis on which a future union may be attained.” 


the 


We regard that as a Christian utterance, and not neces- 
sarily indicating any absorption of the Free Baptists with 
any other denomination, but the welcoming of any closer 
relation which will not interfere with the liberty of the 
local church. 


....Perhaps the most important discovery made within 
the last twenty years, bearing upon the Book of Acts, was 
that made by Prof. J. R. 8S. Sterrett when he found the 
site of Lystra, in Asia Minor, where St. Paul was worshiped 
and stoned. The Asia Minor Exploration Fund of Eng- 
land, stirred up by Professor Ramsay, calls for $3,750 for 
the purpose of exploring the site of Lystra and uncovering 
the Temple of Jupiter, where worship was offered to Paul 
and Barnabas. We can imagine Professor Sterrett’s re- 
gret tbat he cannot carry on such an exploration on the 
site discovered by himself. We observe that the appeal 
does not mention Professor Sterrett’s name, altho Pro- 
fessor Ramsay, in his *‘ Church in the Roman Empire,” 
just published, gives the fullest credit to him. 


....We think that Archbishop Ireland can endure an at- 
tack made upon him by The Volksfreund, the organ of the 
German Catholics of Buffalo. At the occasion of Arch- 
bishop Ryan’s jubilee Archbishop Ireland made a temper- 
ance address, and that paper says : 

“Fanatical hatred and pharisaical scorn has been heaped upon 

the saloon element, and in the saloon element all Germans, par- 
ticularly the ecclesiastical and Catholic Germans, feel the insult. 
Ifthe managers of our bishop’s jubilee celebration had consulted 
the wishes of a large number of our citizens the prelate from St. 
Paul would not have been among the invited guests.” 
This is the same paper that was so strongly in favor of 
Cahensleyism. It is the foreign element in the Catholic 
Church that wants foreign bishops, foreign languages and 
the saloon. 


.... There has been sent to us the report of the committee 
appointed to investigate the condition of the county 
charges at Peoria, Ill One of the criticisms made is sub- 
stantiated, and is so extraordinary that the attention of 
the Bishop of Peoria ought certainly to be called toit. A 
number of the girls committed to the House of the Good 
Shepherd for misdemeanor and other causes, testified that 
they had been terribly frightened at night by the appear- 
ance of the Devil. He had come with a terrible clatter into 
their dormitory after midnight, dressed in black. It was 
a wicked device of those in charge to affright and subdue 
some mischievous girls, The entire report is very un- 
favorable to the management of the institution. 


.... The New York Post defends Secretary Gresham for 
calling half the leaders in the Provisional Government 
of Hawaii “aliens” by quoting a Hawaiian newspaper in 
which these same leaders are called “ foreigners.”? That 
shows how ignorant The Post is of the English language “as 
she is spoke” in Hawaii. In Hawaiian English native means 
one of the original Hawaiian stock, and foreigner means a 
man not of that stock, whether he be native born or not. 
Thus the missionaries’ children and grandchildren are all 
foreigners, altho they have lived all their lives in Hawaii, 
and have no residence anywhere else, and are all voters and 
taxpayers. 


....The end of the great coal strike in England, by the 
intervention of the Government, under the lead of Lord 
Rosebery, is a great blessing to the nation and an honor to 
Mr. Gladstone’s ministry. It is a substantial victory for 
the miners, who go to work at the old prices, altho with 
the possibility of a small reduction later, The loss to the 
country by the strike has been more than a hundred mil- 
lion dollars. Everything seems to help the Liberal Gov- 
ernment, and they do not now need to fear an appeal to the 
people of England, as well as of Ireland, Scotland or 
Wales. 


....A man that can add 80,000 to the Republican majori- 
ty of Ohio in one short year is worth seeing anywhere, and 
Governor McKinley was warmly welcomed here last week. 
On Sunday, good Methodist as he is, he attended Hanson 
Place Methodist church, Brooklyn, and had at the close of 
the service to submit to a general handshaking. Not only 
Ohio, not only the Methodist Church, but the people gen- 
erally like to honor the popular and able Governor. 


....[t is a sorry report made by the Superintendent of 
Schools in this city, that 5,918 children who applied were 
unable to get admission to the public schools, and that 
3,875 were refused for lack of accommodation in October. 
Certainly the city ought to provide accommodations and 
not drive its children into private cr religious schools. 


. ..The Jewish papers are swarming with such personal 
charges against Mr. Warszaviac, who conducts a Jewish 
mission in this city, under the direction of Dr. Schauffler. 
that we wonder that Mr. Warszaviac and his supporters © 
not bring suit for dibel. There is abundant justificatio 
for it if the charges made are not true. 


....We shall have to begin presently to speak of Dr. R. 
S. Storrs as the venerable Dr. Storrs. He has just entered 
on the forty-eighth year of his ministry. He has been 
pastor of the Churen of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn since 
1846, but still preaches with undiminished power: 
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Ueligions Intelligence. 
THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH CONGRESS. 


BY THE REV, W. KIRKUS. 


Tue Fifteenth Church Congress inthe United States may 
very fairly be regarded as a brilliant success, For a Church 
congress it is harder to secure a large audience in New 
York than in almost any other city; and last week there 
were many other special attractions. Nevertheless Chicker- 
jog Hall was fairly crowded on Tuesday night ; on Wednes- 
day and Thursday the body of the hall was well filled, 
with a sprinkling in the gallery. The morning attendances 
were comparatively slim, excepting on Friday, when the 
body of the hall was crowded; and there were many 
up-tairs. Moreover, the speeches were exceptionally good, 
and the subjects of serious and pressing importance ; and 
tho not, excepting one, what would be called popular, they 
commanded from those who were present continuous and 
eager attention. The applause was enthusiastic and singu- 
larly mixed, so that it was exceedingly difficult to deter- 
mine on which side of a subject the warmest interest was 
to be found. It was not at all difficult to discover the in- 
terest felt in the speakers, especially in Bishop Coxe and 
Bishop Doane. 

The proceedings of the Congress were opened as usual 
by the administration of the holy communion, on this 
occasion in St. Bartholomew’s Church. The sermon or 
address was delivered by Dr. Lawrence, the new Bishop of 
Massachusetts, successor of Phillips Brooks. The dis- 
cussions were held in Chickering Hall, presided over by 
the ever welcome Dr. T. U. Dudley, Bishop of Kentucky, 
and, in his unavoidable absence, by Bishop Lawrence and 
Bishop Talbot. Bishop Dudley, who presided by special 
request of Bishop Potter, whois imEurope, and of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, delivered the Inaugural address on 
Tuesday night, which was as inspiring as martial music. He 
gave us the watchword of the Congress, ‘ Loyalty, Liberty 
and Love.’’ With delightful audacity he declared that often, 
when listening to tame young preachers, who manifestly 
had nothing tosay, he had devoutly wished that they would 
do something shocking. Something at any rate—something 
to show life in themselves, and a realization of the solemn 
problems of the life of this eager, wicked, and also deeply 
religious age. He reminded the Congress that long ago, 
before Lambeth Conferences had been thought of, a 
warm and wide-hearted clergyman, of New York, had de- 
clared that the boundaries of the Church were marked 
by four pillars—the Bible, the Creeds, the Sacraments, 
and the Historic Episc»pate. Within the vast territory 
marked out by these boundaries there is the utmost liber- 
ty, of which it is not only the privilege but the duty 
of the members of the Church to avail themselves. 
Most assuredly of that liberty the speakers at the Con 
gress showed not the smallest reluctance to take advantage. 

The topic for the first evening was ‘‘ What shall be done 
with the Saloons ?” Thisisa subject well threshed out, 
but seemingly of perennial interest. Moreover, Dr. Rains- 
ford was the reader of the first paper. He has a host of 
friends who know well—whatever may be thought of his 
temperance experiments—how thoroughly energetic and 

self-sacrificing a worker he is. He explained his well-known 
scheme for reforming saloons, and plainly confessed that, 
in his judgment, the abolition of the saloon was neither 
possible nor wholly desirable. He explained—what no sane 
person should ever have doubted—that he had never sug- 
gested that parishes should run saloons. He quite under- 
stood that he occupied a most difficult position, as every- 
body does who occupies a middle position. He has against 

him the liquor dealers and their political allies, on one 

side, and the prohibitionists on the other. He explained 
his scheme, viz.: to establish saloons, furnishing food as 
well as drink ; the capitalists providing them to be paid 
five or six per cent., and the profits to be devoted to benevo- 
lentor useful objects. We are reporting, not criticising, 

Dr. Rainsford’s scheme. Of course, it would be absolutely 

hecessary to keep these saloons, however, otherwise man- 

aged, wholly out of ** politics.” 

However, the scheme seemed to find large favor. Dr 
McKim, for instance, of Washington, D. C., in an excee1- 
ingly sensible speech—seunsible, that is to say, in the eyes 
of those who are not prohibitionists—admitted that, in his 
judgment, prohibition thus far had been an entire failure. 
He thought that bigh license had been a very partial suc- 
cess, and he advised that the State should take control of 
the liquor traffic. Again, we are reporting, not criticis- 
ing; but, with the recent election and their dismal revela- 
tious fresh in mind, there were many who reflected how 
much worse the liquor traffic might become if it were in 
the hands of the Brooklyn “ring” or “ the King of Coney 
Island.” 

Those who are interested in the subject will be glad to 
know that the Rev. Percy S. Grant, who has just entered 
upon the rectorship of the Church of the Ascension, in this 
city, is an ardent—or, as people not of his way of thinking 
would say, a rabid—prohibitionist. ‘‘ What are we to do 
With the saloons! Abolish them.’ With the airy hopeful 
hess of youth he seemed to think that it would be an easy 
task to put ten thousand saloons in his pocket, walk home 
With them, and quietly burn them in his kitchen fire. The 
Rev. Dr. Tomkins, of Chicago, was of the same way of 
thinking. 

In every convention there is sure to be somebody who 
makes himself an object of observation. And inthe Church 
Cougress this dismal fate befell Mr. Robert Graham, of the 
Church Temperance Society. What he said about temper- 
ance has been said buudreds of times before; but it 
Struck him that it would be an effective thing to make a 
Personal attack upon Dr. Rainsford. Thereupon the hun- 
dreds of friends of that perfectly unoffending clergyman 
began—naturally, but indecorously—to hiss. When Mr. 
Graham reminded them that the God-given monopoly of 


more. Of course this indecorum was promptly suppressed, 
but people who don’t understand what the Church Con- 
gress is for ought to keep away. 
On Wednesday morning the topic for discussion was 
“Moral and Religious Training in the Public School.” 
The papers and speeches were unusually thoughtful; but 
the space available for this report is wholly insufficient for 
even a very condensed account of what was carefully 
thought out and admirably delivered. Dr. Barrett, of At- 
lanta, Ga., advocated the total exclusion of religion—that 
is doctrinal or ceremonial religion—from the public schools, 
Dr. Bacchus, of Brooklyn, insisted upon religious instruc- 
tion, including at least the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Ten Commandments. He argued that the Roman 
Catholics really objected not to the reading of the Bible in 
the public schools but to the public schools altugether ; 
and that the Jews aud Agnostics were not worth counting. 
Bishop Talbot seemed of the same way of thinking. For 
the rest, especially by Professor Boyesen, of Columbia Col- 
lege, and Dr. Fulton, of The Church Standard, the Fari- 
bault plan, both fur Protestants and Roman Catholics, was 
heartily and unreservedly accepted as the only and a prac- 
ticable solution of the religious difficulty. 
honor was paid to Archbishop Ireland. 
Oo Wednesday evening the topic for discussion was 
“The Use and Abuse of Ritual.” It is noticeable how 
greatly the opinion and feeling of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church on this subject has changed within the last few 
years; and no better gauge of that opinion can be found 
than in the Church Corgress. There still are very wide 
and irreconcilable differences of opinion within that 
Church, as, for instance, between Bishop Randolph, of 
Southern Virginia, and the Rev. Mr. Frisby, of Boston. But 
the chasm is bridged over by what may be called esthetic 
ritualism. Surpliced choirs, for instance, have no doc- 
trinal significance whatever, nor a change of colors to indi- 
cate the various seasons of the Christian year. ‘The same 
may be said even of candles on the altar, except: perhaps 
the eucharistic candles. Bishop Randolph still adheres to 
the evangelical and Low Church position, and deprecates all 
ritualism intended to symbolize doctrine, or which goes 
beyond the rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer. On 
the other hand Mr. Frisby, of Boston, of the well-known 
Church of the Advent, gloried in the extremest ritual ou 
the very ground that it symbolized doctrine. Kven he 
was moderate compared with Dr. Dumbell, of Staten 
Island, who tho speaking another day and on a totally dif- 
ferent subject, manayed to represent ritual as absolutely 
necessary for the due performance of the divine service. 
Far the best papers on Wednesday evening were those 
read by Mr. Olmstead, of Utica, N. Y., and Mr. Van Buren, 
of Lyon, Mass. Mr. Olmstead manifestly favored a very 
complete ritual, but specified among the abuses of ritual, 
its perversion to superstition, excessive minuteness and 
obscurity, its being forced on unwilling congregations, 
and its being allowed to supersede or overshadow preach- 
ing. Mr. Van Buren, whose paper was full of humor and 
good ‘‘ points,” substantially agreed with Mr. Olmstead. 
Indeed, between the Randolph and Frisby extremes, ritual- 
ism is manifestly regarded as a matter of expediency, and, 
other things being equal, to be preferred. 
The topic on Thursday morning was, ‘*The Ethics of 

Doctrinal Subscription,’? a most important and timely 
subject. It divided itself obviously into two parts: How 
far isa man morally justified in signing, or a church in 
requiring him to sign, doctrinal standards ; and, if he does 
sign them, what obligations does he bring himse!f under ? 
‘The two papers were exceptionally good; one by Dr. Hodges, 
of Pittsburg, the other by Mr. G. B. Johnson, of Lebanon 
Springs. The speeches also were excellent, one of the 
speakers being Professor Momerie, of King’s College, Lon- 
don, and another Dr. Donald, Phillips Brooks’s successor 
at Trinity, who was heartily welcomed by his old New 
York friends. Oa the whole the drift both of papers and 
speeches was very strong to this effect: first, that auy 
formula to be signed should be as simple as possible, con- 
taining no more than a bare statement of the facts which 
lie at the foundation of the Christian religion; and sec- 
ondly, that if a clergymen who has subscribed should, to 
a certain extent, change his mind, or be supposed heretical 
by the members of his Church, he is morally justified, if 
he really believes himself to be within the law of the 
Church, and may often be morally bound, to lay upon 
the Church the responsibility of putting him out. The 
extreme liberty of the clergy of the Episcopal Church was 
conclusively demonstrated, a liberty enjoyed perhaps 
by no other clergy in the world, except the Anglican 
clergy; arising partly out of the fact that they are 
only required to make one subscription, namely that the 
Bible is the word of God, and partly from the extreme ambi- 
guity of the authorized standards, notably the Articles of 
Religion. Dr. Donald, of Boston, made in one respect the 
most telling speech in thediscussion. He dealt at once 
with the most serious evilof subscription, viz.: that it is 
demoralizing, and gives occasion for charges of dishonesty 
on the part of those very men 


The highest 


who should be more 
than any others the teachers of the most scrupu 
lous honesty both by their words and their ex- 
amples. Thus, with scandalous injustice, many of the 


most distinguished clergymen have been openly and re- 
peatedly charged not simply with efror but with dishon- 
esty; such for ivstance, as Dr. Briggs and Dr. Heber New- 
ton in this city, Mr. Maurice and Dr. Newman (when he 
was an Anglican) in England, and very many others. 
* Now,” said Dr. Donald, ‘ta man may bein error to any 
extent without knowing it, but he can never be dishonest 
without knowing it; and if he knows himself to be dishon- 
est he has no right to complain if be is punished by univer- 
sal execration.” That is a distinction which goes to the very 
root of the matter and might relieve even trials for heresy 
from much of the odium and disgust with which they are 
almost universally regarded. ae 

The topic of Thursday night's discussion was, ‘‘ What is 





hissing had been bestowed upon geese, they hissed the 





Involved in the Doctrine of the Sufficiency of Scripture ”” 


best scholars in the Church; Professor Walpole, of the 
General Theological Seminary, a man who never fails, 
without an atom of affectation, to convey involuntarily 
the assurance that he is not only a scholar but a man of 
deep devotion and earnest religion ; Dr. Leighton Parks, 
of Boston, and Dr. Richards, of Providence. Dr. Briggs 
was in the audience. Of these papers the most conserva- 
tive was Professor Walpole’s; tho it is not too much to 
say that even that would have been considered revolutiona- 
ry inthe Episcopal Church fifty years ago. The other three 
implied the most unreserved acceptance of the results and 
methods of ‘the higher criticism.’’ The platform of the 
Church Congress is probably the only place where such pa- 
pers could have been read to an audience certain to receive 
them with the most respectful attentlon. The speakers 
on the other side were Dr. Morrison, of Brooklyn, and Dr. 
Elliott, of Washington. Dr. Elliott, who is looked upon 
as a tower of strength by those who are sometimes called 
Traditionalists, fell very far short of what had been ex- 
pected from him. For some reason or other, his delivery 
was singularly ineffective, and the matter of his speech 
jejune and ill-expressed. ‘To disparage human reason is a 
very daring attempt in these days; but it is simply stul- 
tification when it is made on behalf of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, because everybody knows that it is only by the 
use of the reason that the supreme value of the Scriptures 
themselves can be ascertained. Dr. Elliott argued that in 
every age reason has been at work, and in every age has 
produced or tolerated error. Why should it be trusted 
now? Just as if the most convincing proof of the sover- 
eign glory of reason—namely, that in every age she has been 
detecting and discarding old errors and discovering and 
enforcing new or forgotten truths, was the very reason for 
distrusting her. Dr. Elliott seemed to regard reason as 
something outside of a man,like a book or a Pope, and that 
he could consider the matter and choose for himself 
whether he would have a reason or not. The outcome of 
the debate was this—and so far the audience seemed by 
their applause to concur—that the sulliciency of Scripture 
aflirmed in the Articles of Religion is that it is “ sufficient 
for sutvation.”” The Church affirms no more, nor offers 
any theory of inspiration to account for even that suffi- 
ciency. Plainly there could be no Briggs trial in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Undoubtedly the most enthusiastic meeting of the series 
was that on Friday morning, partly arising from interest 
in the subject, and chiefly, perhaps, because Bishops Coxe 
and Doane were among the speakers. The topic was 
‘The Duty of the Churches of the Anglican Communion 
toward Roman Catholic Countries.”” The interest was the 
greater because it is perfectly well known that the Bishops 
have got themselves into an inextricable muddle by con- 
secrating a bishop for Mexico, whom they were obliged to 
compel to resign, whom they declare to be in schism, and 
who declares them to be in schism return, The real 
subject was not always kept in mind. It was not the right 
of private individuals to preach the Gospel anywhere and 
everywhere ; for everybody knows that any mau or woman 
may preach the Gospel without any Holy Orders at all. 
Nor was it denied that there might be highly exceptional 
circumstances in which even a Church might send 
missionaries or ordain ministers within the geographical 
boundaries of another Church. It was, ‘*What is the Duty, 
that is the Normal Duty, of Churches in that Respect %” 
That can be determined only, or chiefly, by ascertaining 
what has been the actual practice of the Church in all 
ayes, wherever Mpiscopacy 1s accepted. One of the speak- 
ers’ proved conclusively that it has been, and is still, the 
universal rule that no bishop shall be allowed to intrude 
into the diocese of another bishop. Dr. Hall Harrison, 
while apparently allowing the general rule, dwelt largely 
upon very many exceptions, and especially upon the action 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in uiany instances, 
The other readers dealt almost exclusively with the yen- 
eral rule as above expounded. 


All the speakers (except 
Professor Richey) were emphatically on the other side. 

The Bishops were on their very highest dignity. Almost 

everybody, even outside the Church, is quite familiar with 

Bishop Coxe’s opinions on this subject; for he has very 

strong and peculiar opinions, and is never deterred by any 

foolish bushfulness from publishing them in the public 
press, evea in the form of open letters to such insigniticaut 

persons as popes and cardinals, Ou Friday he was infinite- 
ly entertaining. Hespoke with the energy of a man ou 
the younger edge of the prime of life, and moved about 
with the ease and agility of adancing master. He got rid 

of the difliculty of dealing with Roman Catholic countries 

by simply ignoring their existence. ‘There are no Roman 
Catholic countries; when he discovers one it will be time 
for him to consider how to behave towardit. The so-called 
Roman Catholic Church came into existence at the time 
cf Luther. The “ Roman Catholic” churches or missions 
in South America are not even in possession of the Nicene 
Creed. Probably not a dozcm people took him seriously, 
but be was rapturously applauded. How could it have 
becn otherwise ? He was so dainty, so extravagant, se 
paradoxical, above all so indescribably amusing—and 
especially, or as implying all this, he was Bishop Coxe. 
Bishop Doane is a prelate of a very different kind. He has a 
somewhat stern and commanding presence, and is dressed 
somewhat after the fashion of an English bishop. He de- 
clared that by divine right the bishops and the bishops alone 
have power to define dagmua ; meaning apparently not only 
the bishops of the whole Church assem bled in an Ecumenical 
Council, but any number of bishops whom the Archbishop 
of Canterbury mignt think proper to invite to a conference 
at Lambeth Palace. He declared that he was heartily glad 
to welcome his lay brethren in the General Convention of 
the Episcopal Church, but that they had their seats there 
only by the courtesy of the bishops. Just asif he did not 
koow that if the House of Bishops, with absolute unanimity, 
were to define a dogma or enact a canon, their decision 
could, and almost certainly would, be promptly vetoed by 
the laity alone. The laity are entirely convinced that 





Four papers were read, by Dr. John P. Peters, one of the 








there js quite as much courtesy on one side as on the other, 
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and that the bishops are allowed to sit as legislators in a 
House of Bishops by the courtesy of the laity. He could 
see nothing to choose between a Church which denied the 
divinity of-Christ and a Church which turned a woman 
intoa God. He spoke with tremendous energy, and in the 
purely episcopal manner. He also was vociferously ap- 
plauded. Here, as in other matters, the Congress brought 
to light acurious double tendency in the Episcopal Church, 
ove to exalt to the utmost the authority of bishops by vir- 
tue of their office, the other to resent their increasing 
claims as arrogant assumption. Which of these tenden- 
cies will prevail time only can prove. 

The topic on Friday afterncon was ** Family teligion.”’ 

And so the Congress ended ; perbaps in the importance of 
the subjects discussed and the ability of papers and 
speeches the best Congress that has yet been held. 

Jensey City, N. J. 


THE METHODIST MISSIONARY COMMITTEE. 





THE General Missionary Committee concluded its an- 
nual session at Minneapolis on Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber 14th, having occupied only five days, instead of seven 
as usual. Time was saved by having the foreign missions 
referred tosub- committees, which reported appropriations 
for the various missions committed to them on a scale of 
one -ninth :eduction from the appropriations of last’ year. 
The sessions of greatest general interest were those of the 
first day, when there was a Jong and able debate on the 
question of fixing the amount to be appropriated for the 
coming year. The substance and outcome of this debate 
was given last week. 

The General Committee first went through the various 
classes of domestic missions, appropriating eight ninths 
of the sums given last year, except in such instances as 
seemed to require as much as was appropriated last year, 
or where a reduction below the scale could be made with- 
out detriment. The amount allowed to domestic missions 
was $463,050; but the appropriations actually made ex- 
ceeded it by a few thousand dollars, Some new missions 
were provided for, andthe appropriations for necessitous 
ffelds in the Northwest could not be kept within the scale. 

In referring the various foreign missions to subcommit- 
tees’ a careful grouping was made. For example, the 
Fuchau, North China, Central China, West China, Japan- 
ese and Korean missions were referred to the Committee on 
Eastern Asia, the missions in India, Burma and Malaysia 
to the Committee on Western Asia, the missions in Europe 
and Africa to a third committee, and those in South 
America and Mexico toa fourth. Kach committee was re- 
quired so to adjust the appropriations to the missions re- 
ferred to them as that the total should not exceed eight 
ninths of the appropriations of last year. First reports in 
nearly every instance exceeded the scale and were recom 
mitted. ‘The sums finally decided upon in the aggregate 
exceeded by a trifle the $567,050 which, according to the divi 
sion of the gross amount, proposed, fell to the foreign mis- 
sions. 1 he exigency required that no appropriations for prop- 
erty or re-enforcements should be made, except in a very 
few cases. The General Committee, however, voted consid- 
erable sums in the aggregate for property and other pur 
poses, conditioned on their being raised by special contri 
buttons, The total amount appropriated exclusive of these 
conditional appropriations was, in round numbers, $11, 
065,000 to which the debt of $109,000 is to be added. 

On Satuiday when the question of appropriations to the 
Japanese on the Pacific Coast was under consideration, 
Bishops Goodsell and Fowler gave the particulars of a 
most remarkable work of grace at San Francisco and 
other points during the past year. They stated that there 
were eleven hyndred conversions and that four hundred of 
the converts joined the Metbodist Church. The Methodist 
mission is under the charge of Dr. Harris, who was for 
merly amissionary in Japan. A feature of the revival is the 
remarkable activity of the converts. They go to work sys 
tematically for the conversion of their countrymen. One 
instance was mentioned in which one of these zealous con 
verts went successively from boarding house to boardi x 
house where Japanese were stopping to labor with them 
personally, When he bad induced all in one house to be- 
come Christians he would leave there and take up his tem- 
porary residence in another house until all in that place 
were converted. The work extended far north 
Portland, Ore. Some of the converts became employed at 
distant points and could not be visited. To encourage 
them to persevere, correspondence was held with them, 
The committee heard the statements of the bishops who 
were personally acquainted with the work with demon- 
strations of rejoicing, singing ‘* Praise Ged from whom 
all blessings flow.”” The appropriations of last year were 
continued without being subjected to the scale reduction 
of one-ninth. 
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Another very interesting event of Saturday was the 
announcement by Secretary J. O. Peck of his determina- 
tion, in view of the financial stringency and the necessity 
for reducing the appropriations, to give up his projected 
visitation to the missions of the society in India. He had 
made all his arrangements to go and had received a fure- 
well reception in Brooklyn, and his housebold goods were 
stored and his ticket had been procured. It was a great 
sacrifice on his part to forezo the pleasure of a visitation 
to the missions he was especiafly interested in, and the 
General Committee expressed its hearty appreciation of 
his action. 

Messrs. Anderson Fowler and Richard Graut, of New 
York, offered the Missionary Society valuable school and 
church property in Chile, heretofore under the control of 
the Building and Transit Fund, on condition that the so- 
ciety should conduct po other than self supporting mis- 
sions within the boundaries of that republic. The proper- 
ty is said to be worth nearly $200,000 in gold. It is the self- 
s"pporting work begun by Bishop William Taylor, who 
has similar work in Africa. The committee did not hesi- 
tate to accept the gift under the conditions subject to the 





approval of the General Conference, which has supreme 
authority in the matter. It was not doubted that this ap- 
proval would be given. It is understood that the rev- 
enues from the schools are sufficient to pay their expenses 
and leave something besides for evangelical work. 

The next meeting of the General Committee is to be held 
in Hanson Place Methodist Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, 
New York. 
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FEDERAL CONVENTION OF THE BROTHER- 
HOOD OF ANDREW AND PHILIP. 


BY THE REV. Gi. A. SCHWEDES, 


THE Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, an internation- 
al organization for young men, is a union of chapters 
established in the Reformed Church in the United States, 
the Reformed Church in America, the Congregational, 
Presbyterian and Methodist Churches, Each denomina 
tion has its own Executive Council—tbat of the Methodist 
Church not yet being organized—by which the particular 
branch of the work for the young men in that denomiva- 
tiou is governed, and the chapters closely affiliated in it, 
The Federal Council unites the several denominations 
with equal representation, and arranges for the general 
work and extension. j 

The First Federal—the fifth annual—Convention of the 
Brotherhood was held in the Marble Collegiate Reformed 
Church, New York City, November 2d and 8d. All that 
was expected of it as a representative gathering of active 
churchmen, lay workers and ministers, especially from 
the Eastern States, and as a source of inspiration 
from good reports, strong addresses and the power of 
united prayer, was amply realized. The Rev. Edward 
B. Coe, D.D., of the Collegiate Church, and President 
of the “Local Union” of Brotherhood chapters in 
New York and adjacent cities, spoke the address of wel- 
come, in which he struck the keynote of the Convention. 
He insisted that not only does the Church need young men, 
but young men need the Church, for her guidance, protec- 
tiou, beautiful offices of worship, sacraments and spiritual 
influence. They need the Church which in her origin 
gathered around the person of the young man in Galilee. 
The Rev. R. W. Miller, founder of the Brotherhood and 
President of the Federal Council, said, in his response that 
it was to be accounted no small honor after a brief history of 
only five years to receive the warm welcome of the Colle- 
giate Reformed Church and their significant encourage- 
ment to this gathering of men, who were seeking to solve 
the great problem that confronts the Church to-day. The 
need of the hour is not systems and cgeeds, but men and 
deeds. The reports of the Federal and Executive Councils 
were then heard ; they gave proof of encouraging advances 
and a deepening of the underlying principles of the Broth- 
erhood, The number of chapters was doubled since last 
year’s convention, and, judging from the many requests for 
Brotherhood literature, it is evident that this branch of 
men’s work is entering upon enlarged fields of usefulness. 

In the evening & popular meeting was held. Dr. D. J. 
Burrell, pastor of the Marble Collegiate Church, delivered 
an addcess which teemed with forcible utterances and em- 
phasized the expediency and need of encouraging helpful 
organization within the Church, until the time shall come 
when the Church herself shall be the one active, all inclu- 
sive society. General O. O. Howard, in a characteristic 
address, drew targely from his own experience in leading 
men to Christ ; and in hearing him one felt thankful that 
the United States Army is honored with the services of 
such a Christian gentleman. The meeting was followed 
by a delightful reception in the church parlor by the Young 
People’s Societies of the Collegiate Church. 

Friday morning’s session was devoted to a parliament on 
“Chapters at} Work.” Dr. Clever, of Baltimore, told 
** How the Brotherhood Helped the Pastor,” and Mr. Stine, 
of Newark, answered the question, ‘‘ How the Pastor can 
Help the Brotherhood.”? These addresses were followed 
by model chapter and prayer-meetings, practical exhibits 
of the manner in which the work is carried on, conducted 
by delegates from several prominent chapters, 

Thediscussions of the afternoon session clustered around 
the general theme, “ Diversities of Brotherhood Opera- 
tions.” On“ The Brotherhood in the Country Chureh” 
the Rev. S. H. Phillips, Durham, Penn., demonstrated 
from actual experience that in suburban parishes, as well 
asin the city, the organization goes far to hold young men 
to the Church and to train them for subsequent efficient 
service, On ‘* Work among Boys’’ the Rev. W. S. Kelsey, 
Tremont Temple, Boston, suggested the organization of 
Boys’ Brigades as a branch of the Chapter’s work, in order 
that the boys may, as early as possible, be retained in ard 
for the Church, and not be attracted by similar clubs out- 
side of the Church, lest they be drawn away. Mr. Smeaton, 
of New York, read an excellent paper on “‘The Brether- 
hood Mission Sunday-school.” The Rev. E, N. Hardy, of 
South Boston, spoke on ‘The Bible-class,”? and demon- 
strated how this advanced class for young men mav be- 
come a training school for the most acceptable Sunday- 
school teachers, the need of whom is almost universal. 
Mr. Anthony Comstock described some of his methods and 
experience in ‘* Rescue and Reform Work ’’; he was heard 
with marked attention. The address «f Dr. Chas. H. 
Parkhurst on the subject, ‘The Christian Young Men 
and the Duties of Citizenship,” was characteristic of New 
York’s aggressive reformer, and made a profound impres- 
sion on the audience. The Rev. A. E. Myers, of the Colle- 
giate Church, spoke briefly on the benefit of Local Unions 
of Brotherhood Chapters, the one centering around the 
Marble Collegiate Church having been the first to be or- 
ganized, The Rev. Dr. H. Satterlee conveyed to the Con- 
vention the greetings of the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood of 
the Eviscopal Chureb. In his address ke cited instances 
from the history of the society he represented, which em- 
phasized quality rather than quantity of Christian men 
for a good working chapter, 


The Convention closed with a communion and consecra 
tion service on Friday evening. The Rev. F.E Clark, D D., 
father of the Christian Endeavor Societies, brought greet- 


| ings to the Brotherhood and expressed his joy at the har. 





mony with which the two societies had been working to. 
gether. The communion addiess was spoken by the Rey, 
Dr. John Hall, who, with Dry. Coe, Good, Stimson, Clark, 
and the Rev. Messrs. Myers and Miller, officiated at the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 

The Convention was in every way delightful and inspir 
ing. The proceedings and speeches will be published in the 
forthcoming number of The Brotherhood Star. These 
Federal Conventions will in the future be held biennially, 
the alternate years being left open for denominational con- 
ventions. The work has been going on quietly, almost un 
ob-erved, but the results are significant and encourage the 
most sarguine hope for great success; 681 young men 
pledged themselves during the past year to serve Christ ; 
357 men were led to confess faith in the Redeemer ; 3,000 
men are bripying other meu under the influence of the 
Gospel, and, striving to become more devoted to their Mas 
ter, are seeking occasious to make him known. The 
strength of the Brotherhood lies in the simplicity of its 
rules. Iv the languageof Dr. Newman, of Washington, it 
‘aims to doa work not accomplished by any other society 
and occupies a field in which this manner of work for the 
welfare of young men is immeasurable in its importance,” 
Chapters and Ghiistian Endeavor Societies work together 
sympathetically ; in sixty-three chapters the work is car 
ried on side by side; in smaller churches a Brotherhood 
Committee of the Christian Endeavor aims to occupy the 
chapter’s place. New Sunday-schools and congregations 
have been organized by Brotherhood workers. More than 
one hundred chapters have been formed in Baptist, Meth 
odist and other Churches, which are not yet enrolled. 

BETHLEHEM, PENN. e 
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IMPORTANT CONCESSION IN TURKEY. 


By Cable to The Independent, 





CONSTANTINOPLE, November 20th, 1823. 

JUDGE TERRELL, the United States Minister, has just 
gained a notable diplomatic victory. For several years the 
number of female physicians in Turkey bas been increas- 
ing, notwithstanding the fact that Turkish law refused to 
recognize them as legitimate practitioners: Foremost 
among them have been the American missionaries, who 
have repeatedly won the highest praise for their self dery 
ing work. They have, however, been greatly hampered by 
the fact that they could not secure regular Turkish diplo 
mas, and the various foreign embassies have been very 
earnest in their efforts to gain for them official recogni- 
tion. Hitherto they have failed entirely, but at last Turk- 
ish conservatism has yielded and tothe American Embassy 


belongs the honor of securing what neither Russian, 
Freach, British or German ambassadors could gain. 


— a _—. 
RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Rufus W. Miller, pastor of the Reformed 
Church at Hummelstown, Penn., and widely known as the 
President of the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, has 
resigned his pastorate to take the position of General Sec- 
retary of the Sunday-school Board of the Reformed 
Church. 


....The Rev. Dr. John R. Paxton, pastor of the West 
Presbyterian Church in this city, has for some time been 
in poor health, and not long since presented his resigna- 
tion, The congregation refused to accept it, and voted him 
a year’s vacation. Dr. Paxton has, however, insisted that 
his resignation is final. 


.-- The report of the Governor of Oklahoma shows a 
population of 151,304 in the Territory proper, and 100,000 in 
the Cherokee strip, making a total of 251,804. There are 6 
Episcopal, 165 Methodist, 25 Baptist, 24 Congregational, 
2 Catholic and 24 Presbyterian churches, 3 Kpworth 
Leagues and 50 Christian Endeavor Societies. 

.... The Twelfth Presbyterian Church, of Baltimore, one 
of the largest and most influential in that Presbytery, has 
announced its determination to secede from the Presby- 
terian Church on account of the action of the General As- 
sembly in regard to Dr. Briggs. The pastor, D. B. Greigg, 
D.D., has long been a pronounced liberal, and the large 
majority of his congregation support him in his views. 


....-There was a plesant service at the Presbyterian 
Church of the Puritans in Harlem last week, in connec 
tion with the installation of Chas J. Young, D.D., as pas 
tor, to succeed Dr. E. L. Clark, who resigned last spring, 
and is now in Boston. The installation sermon was 
preached by Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, and the charge to 
the people was given by Dr. Marling. The Church of. the 
Puritans was organized in 1872, being the second Presby- 
terian church to be formed in Harlem. 


...The Rev, B. Fay Mills closed, last week, a series of 
most successful revival meetings in East Orange, N. J. 
There was a good deal of doubt as to what would be ac- 
complished in that community, very different in some re- 
spects from those where Mr. Mills has accomplished the 
greatest good. The results have been far beyond what the 
most sanguine expected. The large audience room of the 
Munn Avenue Presbyterian Church, James M. Ludlow, 
D.D., pastor, was packed day after day, and fully 800 cards 
were signed. The pastors of the Presbyterian, Congrega 
tional, Baptist and Methodist churches joined hands ear- 
nestly, and many of the best and most prominent men in 
the community were active in the work. The meetings 
lasted only a week, after which Mr. Mills went to Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
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_...The Presbyterian Board of Foreigu Missions makes 
its monthly financial statement in a form which is fuller 
aud more complete than that which any other benevolent 
























































aciety gives to any except its trustees and officers. The 
report for October is as follows: 
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cae At a meeting of the Presbytery of New York, last 


week, Dr. Charles S. Robinson, the chairman of a commit- 
teeappointed at a previous meeting of the Presbytery, 
submitted a report concerning the relation of students of 
the Union Theological Seminary to the Presbytery. The 
report quoted from the action of the last General Assembly 
to the effect that the Assembly disavows all responsibility 
forthe teaching of the Seminary, declines to receive any 
report’ from its Board until satisfactory relations «are 
established, and enjoins the Board of Kducation to give aid 
to such students only as are in attendance at the semi- 
naries approved by the Assembly, and offered for the adop- 
tion of the Presbytery the following resolutions : 

“ Resolved, That in loyal compliance with the provisions of our 
Form of Government and the instructions of the GeneralAssembly 
of 1845, this Presbytery hereby requires that students for the min- 
istry under its care shall not pursue their theological studies in 
seminaries disapproved by the Assembly. Therefore, be it fur- 
ther . 

“Rosolecd, That no candidate or probationer can be considered 
asquulilicd to present himself before the Presbytery for licen- 
sire Who has not fully complied with the requirements of the 
Form of Government and the instructions of the General Assem- 
bly in this behalf; and be it further 

* Res d, That a copy of this action be sent by the Stated 
Clerk to each candidate for the ministry now under the care of 
this Presbytery or hereafter received under its care,so that they 
may make their arrangements accordingly.” 


lv 


A lively discussion ensued. Dr. James 5. Ramsay objected 
to the selection of students from Union Seminary for such 
condemnation as these resolutions implied. There was a 
safeguard, he said, in the examination of candidates, aud 
if candidates answer the questions satisfactorily, he did 
not think it made any differeuce where they had studied. 
Dr. Birch contended that it was a question of obedience to 
the law as interpreted by the General Assembly, and in- 
sisted that candidates must study divinity in a seminary 
‘approved by the Assembly. President Hastings, of Union 
Seminary, said that there were professors in that institu- 
tion Who had not been called to the bar of the Presbytery, 
or any other ecclesiastical court, and asked if all were to 
be condemned, What was proposed was, in his judgment, 
a very serious thing for the Presbytery to attempt. ‘Lhe 
passage of these resolutions would strike a harder blow 
against the Presbyterian Church than has yet been struck. 
The Rev. Dr. Mellvaine followed on the same side, and 
there were speeches by Dr. Sutton and others in favor of 
the.resolutions, which were finally laid over till the next 
meeting, 

-...The Columbian Congress of the Salvation Army, 
lasting a week, has just been closed in this city. The 
larger part of the program was taken up with mass and 
prayer meetings, the most interesting of which were the 


two yvreat public meetings in the Carnegie Music 
Hall on ‘Tuesday and Wednesday nights. ‘There 
Were strange and picturesque crowds in the Hall 


on those nights ; five thousand oflicers, delegates and sol- 
diers were there, an army with banners, with tambourines, 
or, as they call them, timbrels, with sashes of red, white and 
yellow, swayed the place with a pomp and ceremony of 
war which to them was glorious, and to the 
Outsider entertaining and often touching. On the 
Platform, seating a couple of hundred or more, were 
representatives the Army from various countries 
of the world, each dressed in native costumes. Among 
them were Lord Ratna Pala, the Buddhist priest who was 
Converted through the Army, Dr. Logan, the Delaware In- 
dian, “Joe” Garr, or Joe the Turk,” the high commis- 
Sioned officers of the Army from European nations, the 
head of the American Division, Commander and Mrs. 
Booth, and representatives of the Slum Brigade. Com- 
Mander Booth told of the work of the Army in this coun- 
try and gave some interesting statistics ; 39,102 persons 
have knelt at their Penitent Forms within the past year, 
$0,391 meals have been provided to the hungry at nominal 


of 


sum, 51,648 beds have been provided to the bedless class, 

and 6,360 persons have been provided with honest work 

whereby they could earn alivelihood. The representatives 

had interesting tales to tell of the work in their countries. 

Perhaps the most interesting of these was that 

of Lord Ratna Pala, telling of his own conversion, and the 
condition of things in the East. There were, he said, last 
year 18,592 Hindus, 492 Buddhists, and 17 Mohammedans 
among the converts to the Salvation Army. It was the self- 
sacrifice practiced by the Army, he said, that led him to 
accept it, and to give up his religion. When he sat down 
he buried his face iu his hands, while the crowd shouted, 
waved flags, rattled the timbrels and the cornets of the 
band played discords. Any accurate description of the 
general scene would, to those who have never witnessed a 
similar one, almost inevitably convey a false impression. 
The guitar and banjo solos, the players dancing on the 
stage; the choruses joined in by the whole vast audience, 
and accompanied by the clapping of hands above the head, 
and the rattling of tambourines, the alternating of halle- 
lujahs, now on the stage now in the body of the house, 
now in the different galleries, all combined to leave an im- 
pression not easily understood. Among the most impres- 
sive was the great Wave Offering as it was called. With 
every musical instrument going at full blast, the Army and 
audience rose, singing hallelujahs and frantically waving 
every thing that they could lay their hands on, principally 
handkerchiefs and flags. It was a very pretty sight, this 
sea of motion, from the top of the fourth gallery to the 
newspaper rowin front. Mrs. Booth closed the last of 
these meetings with an eloquent address, and the tumultu- 
ous applause was a witness to her popularity with the 
Army. 


Che Sunday-School. 
LESSON FOR DECEMBER 3D. 
GRATEFUL OBEDIENCE.- 





-JAMES 1: 16-27. 


GOLDEN RULE.— We love him because he tirst loved us.- 
1 John 4: 1%. 

Notes.—It is generally supposed that the author of this 
Kpistle is not the Apostle James, son of Zebedee, and 
brother of John; nor the of Alpheus ; but 
James ‘the Lord’s brother,’ of Gal. 1: 19, who was head 
of the Church at Jerusalem, and who may have been a son 
of Joseph and Mary, or, if Mary had no children by her 
marriage to Joseph, one of our Lord’s cousins, using the 
terms “our Lord’s brother,” and “our Lord’s brethren,” 
in a general sense. Wedo not know when the Epistle was 


Jumes son 


written, It represents the thought of the Christians at 
Jerusalem who held more closely to the Jewish thought 
and customs than did Paul. ——" Be nol deceived.’—Do 


not imagine that any temptation can come from God; only 
good.-— “itt,” “boon.’—There is little distinction 
between these words, and none is madein the Old Version. 
—* Father of lights.”—God is here compared to a great 
sun in the sky, but who differs from our sun in that he is 
fixed, not changing in summer aud winter, nor moving 
from morning to night his shadow on the dial till itis lost 
at night.——*' By the word of his truth.”’— Making 
thus sons and heirs, and not injuring us by temptations. 
-- “Tmplanted word.’———Mentioned in vs. 1%. 
“Doers of the word.’—Continuing the thoughts from vs. 1s. 

- * Natural face.’—As distinet from spiritual life, 

which iscultivated by the word,or perfect law,——* Mirror,” 
not ‘ glass’? as in the Old Version. The ancients had no 
looking-glasses, with quicksilver on the back side, but 
used around mirror, with a handle, made of copper and 
tin, a sort of bronze, finely polished.————*' Law of liberty.” 
—As against the slavish law of Moses with its burdensome 
rites. It is the law of love, which only makes perfect. 
————"* And so continueth.’—He does not glance and go 
away, but continues bending over to look into it.— 
* Pure religion.” —The word translated “religion” has to 
do with its formal side and expression rather than its 
inner life. This is not a full definition of one’s proper rela- 
tion to God, but of the fruits of religion, its worship. 

Instruction.—From God we receive only good influences, 
not bad. We must blame ourselves, not God, for our fail- 
ures. He gives us all chance enough to be good, - 

If we are Christians indeed it is because be gave us his 
Word and his Spirit and drew us into the love of him. 
We must thank him for all. 

Keep your temper. Don’t yet angry. Stop and think 
before you speak an ill-tempered word. Especially if you 
are provoked hold your tongue. Wait until you can con- 
trol yourself. Don’t talk too much under such circum- 
stances but listen. Let the other man do the talking. It 
takes two to make a quarrel. 

It is a very important lesson to learn, the difference be- 
tween a hearer and adoer of the word. Hearing does no 
good except as it leads to doing. If aman is in a burning 
house he is not helped by one whom he hears telling him 
how to escape, unless he does as he is told. Going to 
church or Sunday-school helps nobody unless he does as he 
is taught. All a teacher can do is to teach, to teil the 
scholar what to do; it is the scholar’s business to use the 
word profitably ; that is, to take Christ as Savior and re- 
solve to live a Christian life. 

The right way to hear a sermon is not to notice how 
able or how eloquent it is, but what it can teach you and 
how you can be helped by it. That is the best sermon 
which persuades you to love God and man more. 

Keep doing duty. Don’t look in the mirror of God’s 
law and obey for an hour and then forget. Be a Christian 
all the week as wellas Sunday. Sunday religion is poor 
stuff. 

The Book of James is of especial value because it teaches 
that good moral character is essential to religion. A man 
has no right to pose asa Christian if he cannot keep his 
temper, if he cannot control his tongue. If he is a slan- 
derer, a mischief-maker, a reviler, a liar, he is no Chris- 


us 





+ tian. 


His religion is vain. 





The way to show one’s religion is to do good. It is to 
nurse the sick, to feed the orphans, and to livea pure, 
honest life. Jesus said the same thing, that “by their 
fruits shall ye know them.” If you want to know how ex- 
actly Christ’s notion of religion agreed with that of James, 
read in Matt. 25 what he will say to the righteous and the 
wicked at the Judgment Day. 

There are religious doctrines; that is theology. There 
are religious principles, those of repentance, faith and 
consecration, Which make one a Christian ; there are re- 
ligious observances and rites, like the sacraments and gZ0- 
ing to church ; but the best sort of worship is doing good. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BARRETT, L. G., Milford, Mass., resigns. 
HARD, E. F., Camilus, called to Carthage, N. Y. 


ae, THOMAS P., ord. November 16th, Philadelphia, 
enn, 


MOXOM, P. 8., Boston, Mass., resigns. 

NOLAND, L. M. 'T., Falmouth, called to Gordonsville, Va. 
NORTHROP, V. Carey, Bellefontaine, called to Zanesville, O. 
SIMONS, GeorGE B., Zanesville, O., called to Benton Harbor, 


Mich. 
VILLERS, THOMAS J., Gloucester, Mass., accepts call to Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ADAMS, Aaron C., Rocky Hill, Conn., resigns. » 


ADAMS, SiLas N., South Gardiner, accepts call to Second ch., 
Westbrook, Me. 


ARNEY, James E., ord. November sth, Middleville, Mich. 
BARKOWS, Joun O., inst. November &th, Stonington, Conn. 
BERG, WitutaM, Firesteel and Letcher, 8. D., resigns, 
BROWN, THomas J., Waupun, Wis., resigns. 

COLBY, JOHN S., ord. recently, Marlboro, N. H. 

CROCKER, GEORGE; Wheaton, Il., accepts call to Whiting, la. 
DAVIS, F. LINCOLN, inst. recently, Ward Hill, Mass. 

pamer*. Jacos L., Chepachet, R. L, called to Hopkinton, 


EARL, JAMEs, Brownton, Minn., resigos. 
FAIRBANKS, Francis J., Amherst, called to Royalston, Mass. 
FISK, Puiny H., Manchester, accepts call to North Branch, 


Minn. 
GERRIE, WittraM A.,, ord. recently, Pewaukee, Wis. 
HERBERT, Epentzer, Alamo, Mich., accepts call to Rosemond, 
Ill. 


HERRICK, Henny M., Morris, Minn., accepts call to Charles 
City, la. 

ee Arruunk F., Davenport, la, accepts call to Bunker 

i, W. 

HITCHCOCK, Pitto, Huron, accepts call to Highmore, 8. D. 

HOLP, Lincoun A., Butte City, Mon., called to Detroit, Minn. 

HURLBUT, Henny C., Howard City, accepts call to Northport, 
Mich. 

JENKINS, E. H., 
Coun. 

JOHNSTON, FRANK L., Uniontown, Wash., accepts call to Park 
Place and Park Vale, Omaha, Neb. 

JONES, Joun E., Oberon, N Dz, regigns. 

LEAVITT, Burke F., inst. November Ist, Melrose Highlands, 
Mass. 

LYON, CLARENCE C., Kensington, N. H., resigns. 

MAKTYN, Davib, Cornish, called to Cumberland Mills, Me. 


McGINNIS, Rosen J., Blue Rapids, accepts call to Mayflower 
and Fairmount chs., Wichita, Kan. 


MERRITT, C. bb. W., ord. November 12th, Patchogue, N.Y. 
MILLER, 8. A., Creston, accepts call to Eldon, la. 
MORRISON, CALDWELL, ord. November 2d, Conway, Mass. 


PARRISH, GeorGe R., Constantine, Mich., accepts call to Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 


PLACE, Lorenzo D., Lyndeboro, N. H., resigns. 

PUTNAM, HoLvEN A., Sault Ste. Marie, accepts call to Hudson, 
Mich. 

SHERRILL, ALVIN F., Atlanta, Ga., resigns. 

SMITH, Joun F., Denver, called to Lafayette, Col. 

SMITH, Kicuanp, Hammond, Ind., resigns. 

SWARTHOUT, G. E., ord. November 4th, Perry, Mich. 

TANNER, ALLAN A., Springfield, IL, called to First ch., Pueblo, 
Jol. 


VAN BLARCOM, Grant, Rosemond, Lil., accepts call to Lusk, 
Wyo. 


Syracuse, N. Y., accepts call to Bloomfield, 


VAN SWEARINGEN, O. 
Beardstown, Il. 

WILLIAMS, J. Benson, Wichita, Kan., accepts call to Highland 
and Marine, Ill. 


M., Crystal Lake, accepts call to 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

BALLANTINE, Henny W., Bloomfield, N. 
resignation. Presbytery refuses to accept. 

BLACKWOOD, WILLLAM, D.D., died November Lith, Baltimore, 
Md, ayed 2. 

DURRIE, ARCHIBALD, called to Bismarck, N. D. 

BRISTOW, THOMAS J., accepts call to Somerset, Penn. 

NELSON, SAMUEL, inst. November 19th Puritan ch., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

PARK, N. G., Pittston, Penn., resigns. 

SPINING, Gronrcet L., New York, N. Y., resigns. 

STEPHENS, GrorGe H., Berwick, called to Mt. Airy, Tenn. 

MACBETH, Wm. C., Coventry, N. Y., called to East Springfield 
Penn. 

MILLER, GeorGe, Tarkio, accepts call to Chillicothe, Mo. 

OLIVER, Wo. J., Beaver City, accepts call to Beatrice, Neb. 

PAXTON, Joun R., New York, N. Y., resigns. 

RANKIN, J. J., Penfield, accepts call to Hawley, Penn. 

SEELYE, BensaMIn B., Chateaugay, called to Constable and 
Westficld, N. Y. 

SHARPLESS, S. F., inst. recently, Fairbury, Il. 

SLACK, Cnas., St. James, Minn., accepts call to Arlington, Il. 

TRESSLER, M. L., inst. recently 3d ch., Cincinnati, 0. 

WARD, WILLIAM S., Genoa, Neb., called to Lexington, Il. 

WORK, C. L., Dayton, accepts call to Cincinnati, O. 


J., withdraws his 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BOWIE, G. H., Free Bap., Hodgon, acce 
Mount Chase, Me. 

CHAFFEE, E. J., Univ., Galesburg, Il., accepts call to Middle- 
town, Conn. 

CRANMER, WILLIAM ©, Ref. 
Somerville, N. J. 

GILES, CHAUNCEY, Swedenborgian, died November 6th, Phila- 
delphia, Penn., aged 80. 

NIEMEYER, GrorGe, Ref. Dutch, Shokan and Shandaken 
N. Y., inst. October 31st. 

PAYSON, F. L., Univ., Westbrooke, Me., resigns. 

SAVARY, WILLIAM H., Unit., accepts call to Green Harbor, 
Marshfield, Mass. 

SCOTT, Jonn, Meth. 
Penn., aged 96, 

SOUTHWICK, GeorGE B., Free Bap., New York, N. Y., accepts 
call to Kingfield, Me. 

THOMPSON, A.C., Free Bap., Tracy Mills, N.B., accepts call to 
Caribou, Me. 


pts call to Crystal and 


Dutch, inst. November 24, 


Epis., died November 9th, Philadelphia, 





YOUNG, CHARLES, Jr., inst. November 16th, Ch. of the Puritans 
New York, N. Y, 
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Literatuis. 


The prompt mention én our list of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
thelr publishers for all volumes recewwed, The in- 
te ests of our readers will guide us im the selec- 
tion of works for further notice. 


DR. FAIRCHILD'S ELEMENTS OF 
THEOLOGY.* 


Tus is a brief, systematic and vigorous 
discussion of the substantial principles of 
theology from an American point of view. 
We mean by this that the book is written 
in the light of the discussions, studies 
and speculations which have prevailed in 
this country. Recent German, French 
and Scotch theology are quietly avoided. 
In the discussion of the Atonement, for 
example, we find no allusion to the influ- 
ential thought of McLeod Campbell, nor 
of Erskine of Linlathen. 

The method followed is that of critical 
systematic exposition, a very good method 
for a modest teacher who has no recon- 
structed théology of his own to propose. 
It enables Dr. Fairchild to perform for his 
students in this volume the less preten- 
tious but more useful service of teaching 
them what the theology of the Evangel- 
ical Churches in this country is, what varia- 
tions are held in different communions, 
what the strength and what the weakness 
of each mode of presentation is, and to 
make those critical suggestions, on his 
own part, in which the best usefulness of 
the teacher lies, 

As good examples of his method we 
name the discussion of the doctrine of the 
Atonement with its genial, suggestive and 
catholic attempt, not to antagonize think- 
ers who have been more or less off his 
own line, but to find what truth there is 
in their atteynpts to reach an expression of 
that doctrine which no one has yet been, or 
ever will be, able to express fully. We 
particularly commend his cbser- 
Bushnell to the at- 
tention of our readers, and add that we 
will venture the assertion that young stu- 
dents will rise from the perusal of this 
caim, appreciative and catholic criticism 


very 


vations on Horace 


with their minds more open to the weak 
points of the Bushnellian theory than 
they would be after having suffered a 
week’s bombardment by a zealous con- 
troversialist. 

The doctrine of Sanctification taught at 
Oberlin used to be viewed with suspicion. 
No such suspicion can attach to Dr. Fair- 
child’s presentation. His exposition and 
full, luminous 
and catholic. He concedes the variation of 
Oberlin in the early times, and explains ac- 
curately what tt was. He defines the doc- 
trine of a second or higher sanctification 
and the reasons for rejecting it. At the 
same time we hear, through the whole 
discussion, a good note of emphasis on 
the doctrine itself as too precious a link 
in the catena of Christian truth to be 
dropped out of sight, as it too frequently 
is. On the burning question of biblical 
inspiration Dr. Fairchild takes ground 
with characteristic good judgment. It is 
substantially the view taught formerly 
by Professor Park, at Andover, and 
which the best New England theologians 
have taught, at least 
lic moods. 


critical suggestions are 


in their most catho- 
It is soundly conservative, 
and yet guarded at the points where ex- 
aggeration and theological fervor are apt 
to work mischief, as, forexample, in this 
passage (p. 77): 

“The truth of Christianity, its claim 
upon us as a revealed religion. does not. 
turn upon the inspiration of the Scriptures. 
If one of the Gospels be true as ordinary 
history, Christianity is true. The 
question of inspiration, therefore, does not 
concern the unbeliever. We do pot need 
to discuss the matter with him. It is a 
question which properly belongs to believ- 
ers, and is not vital to the claims of Chris- 
tianity. Christianity is historically proved, 
without reference to inspiration.” 


This is indeed a weighty caution. An- 


other example which, on account of its 
length, cannot be cited here but only no- 
ticed, is perhaps yet more striking. We 
refer to the author’s remarks on the dis- 


* ELEMENTS OF THEOLOGY, NATURAL AND RE- 
VEALED. By JAMES H. FAIRCHILD, Professor of 
Theology in Oberlin College. Edward J. Goodrich 


Oberlin, O. 89.5). 





tinction between what he defines as abso- 
lute inspiration and essential inspiration. 


A WOMAN'S PHILOSOPHY OF 
LOVE.” 





A Goop book with serious defects, is 
our judgment on this volume. It is sin- 
guiarly right on the main issues, and as 
singularly apt to get off the track on the 
minor facts. The relations f sex to so- 
ciety the author has studied with a firm, 
bold grasp which does her infinite credit, 
and enables her to say the thing that 
needs to be said, and which is not often 
said so well. The book grows in interest 
as it advances and as the reader emerges 
from a certain unavoidable fringe of com- 
monplace at the beginning. It is solidly 
and broadly Christian, and except for 
some superserviceable Roman Catholic 
zeal in preaching up the sacramental 
character of marriage, we should say 
that it is so in that best sense which im- 
plies that the author has thought through 
the relations of principle and theory to 
modern society. 

It is possible that the definitions and 
conceptions given of love as the basis of 
the sexual relation are too ideal or too far 
advanced in moral development to suit 
the facts as they now exist; but this is a 
trifle which disappears in connection with 
the author’s merits when she is at her 
best and writing of the one great subject 
she understands s0 well. 

She has been able to put the delicate 
and dangerous points of this subject ina 
cold white light, removed from soil and 
passion, and to say some things which are 
most necessary to be said, but which, 
as others have said them, have had more 
mischief than good in them. 

The defects of the book lie in the eco- 
nomic, sociological and scientific general- 
izations of which there is considerable 
show, and where, along with a striking 
rightness on the main issues, we observe 
a very curious aptness to get astray on the 
facts; as, for example, in the assertion (p. 
257) that pseudo-philanthropic communis- 
tic societies ‘‘ as agencies forcarrying on 
business operations have been eminently 
successful.” Where, we wonder, this 
side the moon? ‘‘he assertion that the 
Roman Catholic conventual communi- 
ties are survivals of communism in primi- 
tive Christianity is one of these curious 
twists. Another is the citation of Aaron 
Burr as an example of reaction in heredity 
against the cold, stern Puritanism of his 
mother. A very amusing random shot 
this, when we remember the Oriental 
warmth of President Edwards and the 
poetic sweetness and beauty of Sarah 
Pierpont his wife! So, too, conceding the 
whole sacramental theory of marriages it 
does seem a little strained to assert that 
Christian marriage has not existed in 
Evgland since Henry VIII. Henry was 
bad enough without our being required to 
accept the extreme Roman Catholic inter- 
pretation of his proceedings and of their 
effect on the realm, where, as «a matter of 
of fact, the purity of the home and the 
sacredness of marriage have been main- 
tained as nowhere else in Europe. We 
read on the same page (p. 157): 

“In Germany, also, Luther, who by his 
own confession found, that in leaving the 
ranks of acelibate clergy, he had left behind 
him the grace which made celibacy possible 
to him, by his marriage with Katharina von 
Bora, a recusant nun, dealt a heavy blow 
to the sacramental character of marriage ; 
and in their theology the Reformers reduced 
it to a mere civil contract.” 

We should like to know where this con- 
fession of Luther’s is to be found. We 
know where his assertion of the direct 
opposite is to be found, repeated again 
and again, and so distinctly that we ven- 
ture to deny that he made any such dam- 
aging admission. Nor is it true that the 
‘‘theology of the Reformers reduced mar- 
riage to a mere civil contract.” 

These are examples of the defects to 
which we allude. They are characteris- 
tic and in some respects inveterate, They 
take the very common form of large and 
general assertion on subjects of which the 
author knows something and has read 
more, but of which she does not know the 
exact thing asserted. 


esapaaanl 
* A WOMAN’S PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE. 
HINE F. CORBIN. Lee & Shepard, Reston 


By Caro- 
#) 50. 





THE LIFE AND TIMES OF COTTON 
MATHER.* 


THIS imposing volume is a work of in- 
dustrious devotion and of full conviction. 
It was ever Dr. Marvin’s habit to do with 
his might whatsoever his hand found to 
do, and into this work he put his heart as 
well as his hand. 

It was his fortune to begin life in Bos- 
ton at a time when the name and fame of 
Cotton Mather were employed as a cloud 
of obloqguy under which to smother ortho- 
dox believers and churches. How much 
Dr. Marvin smarted under this treatment 
those who knew him will remember, and 
that it impelled him into the prolonge1 
studies which led at last to the composi- 
tion of the volume before us, will account 
for something in the defensive tone and 
elaborate investigations published in this 
volume. 

For scholarly students of Massachusetts 
history like Mr. Drake, William Poole, Her. 
ry M. Dexter, Delano Goddard and others 
of the same rank, Cotton Mather required 
no vindication. There have been some 
signs of late that the tendency of all fla- 
grant wrongs to right themselvesin a rush 
tothe opposite extreme would have another 
illustration in the case of Cotton Mather, 
Mr. Marvin’s book would perhaps set the 
movement agoing, under full headway, 
were it not for a certain thread of perfer- 
vid conviction is twisted into its 
unreserved vindication, and which was as 
much a part of the good man himself as it 
is of his book. 


which 


It will stand, however, as 
the painstaking work of a conscientious 
scholar who has done his best to give the 
facts on both sides and has actually Cone 
this with substantial justice. 

Cotton Mather only comes back to hisown 
in these pages. where he is re established 
as the most brilliant and learned man of 
his times, endowed even in his prose writ- 
ing and hissolemn speculations with more 
than a touch of quaint and poetic genius, 
He was no Adullamite and no troglodyte : 
but a man of high courage; not only 
abreast of the times but ahead of the 
In the very matter which has fur- 
nished the most abiding reproach on his 
fame, the witchcraft prosecutions, he was 
ahead of the times, ahead of his brethren 
in the ministry, ahead of the judges on 
the bench, ahead of the great and stand- 
ard lights of English jurisprudence at 
home, and even ahead of the very Robert 
Calef whose publication, when at last his 
eyes were opened by Mather’s own influ- 
ence on him, furnished the testimony 
which has since been relied on to defame 
him. 

Mr. Marvin's treatment of this subject, 


times. 


tho full, honest and conclusive, is not en- 
tirely satisfactory, The hard points of 
some of the hard cases are omitted ; for 
example, Mather’s connection with the 
execution of the Rev. Mr. Burgess is not 
alluded to at all except in a blind remark 
that he a white horse 
at some execution in Salem, a remark 
which only an expert reader would recog 
nize as having any possible connection 
with the Burgess affair, 

ler contra, we note that Cotton Mather’s 
action in the inoculation excitement at Bos- 
ton is treated as it deserves to be. His 
action in this patter stands everlastingly to 
his credit andstamps him ascapable of the 
highest and truest courage, and as a man 
far above and ahead of his times intel- 
lectually as well as morally, in his meth- 
ods of thought as well asin the knowl- 
edge he possessed, His vanity and egotism, 
such as they were, have cost him dear, in 
the wild sport of which he has been made 
the victim. ‘They must stand as defects, 
how great and how serious those who are 
devoted to such measurements and com- 
putations may spend as much of their use- 
less industry as they choose in telling us. 
They will never make more of them than 
spots on the sun. 


Was once seen on 
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THOMAS WHITTAKER announces ‘ Tools 
for Teachers,” a collection of anecdotes and 
illustrations of moral truths, edited by 
William Moodie. 

*THE LIFE AND TIMES OF COTTON MATHER, D.D., 
F.R.S.; OR, A BosStON MINISTER OF TWOCENTURIES 
AGO. By the late Rev. ABlJAH P. MARVIN. Con- 
gregational 8. S. and Publication Society, Boston. 
Pp. 582. 8wo, demi. #3.5. 
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RECENT VERSE. 


Later Canadian Poems. With Portraits, 
Edited by J. E. Wetherell, B.A. (Toronto: 
Copp Clark Co.) The poetry and the por- 
traits make this a most attractive book. 
Canada seems to be just now unfolding her 
wings of imagination and opening her lips 
of song. Mr. Wetherell has selected with 
care and taste from the verse of younger 
Canadian poets, and a reading of his book 
will give a strong impression of what those 
poets are doing. I[t is a creditable showing, 
These are real poets, and many of the 
selections are poetry of a high order. The 
volume contains portraits of George 
Frederick Cameron, William Winfred 
Cameron, Bliss Carman, Archibald Lamp- 
man, Charles G. D. Roberts, Duncan Camp- 
bell Scott, Frederick George Scott and Miss 
KE. Pauline Johnson. Besides selections 
from the poems of these writers, the book 
has a supplement in which appear many 
pieces from poets of slighter fame. Readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT are not ignorant of 
the charm at command of these Canadian 
singers. We advise them to put this book 
in their libraries. 

Canadian Melodies and Poems, by George 
EK. Merkley (Toronto, Hart & Riddell), is a 
small book of verse remarkable for nothing 
save carelessness on the part of both author 
and printer. Mr. Merkley is not a poet, 
and his verses, such as they are, have been 
needlessly marred in the printing. 

Karly Prose and Verse. Edited by Alice 
Morse Karle and Emily Elsworth Ford. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. 41.00.) 
This is an excellent little hook devoted to 
the early prose and verse of women of New 
York. Specimen pieces and characteristic 
extracts give a strikingly suggestive pic- 
ture of an interesting literary period in the 
history of the Empire State. 

Tn the Shade of YVydrasil. By Frederick 
Peterson, M.D. (New York: G. P. Put- 
vam’sSons. 41.00) Teas against the nature 
of Art to take kindly to extrinsic props: 
and we never havea particle of faith ina 
poet who adds D.D., or LL.D, or Ph.D., or 
M.1)., or the like, to his name on the title- 
Yet In the 
Shade of Ygdrasil is full of true poetry, 
The poems are most of them mere thumb- 
nail sketches; but they are luminous and 
strong toa degree. Had we space we could 
quote many an exquisite bit of finely chased 
and highly polished conceit to confirm what 
Wwe say. 

Poems of Nature and Love. By Madison 
Cawein. (New York: P. GG. Putnam’s 
$1.50.) We have followed with inter- 
est and sympathy the career of Mr. Madison 
Cawein, the young Kentucky poet. We 
have felt from the first his unusual gift of 
word-painting and his enormous store of 
similes and color-fancies. Indeed, the 
stress of over fecundity in the matter of 
words has been his chief trouble. In his 
strain and haste he commits absurdities. 
The present volume is an avowed attempt 
to get rid of redundancies and is a step in 
the right direction. Many more steps like 
it are needed to place Mr. Cawein in the 
best light as a true poet. He has the divine 
gift, butit is mightily overworked. 

Songs of the Common Day. By Charles 
G. D. Roberts. (London: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $125.) The Shelley centenary ode, 
“Ave!” is to our mind the best poem in 
this volume, and the best that Mr. Roberts 
has written. Some of the sonnets are very 
fine, notably “ The Deserted City,” * Rain,” 
and, as a bit of description, “The Salt 
Flats.” Mr. Roberts is a conscientious 
artist. 

For Fifty Years. By Kdward Everett 
Hale. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1.00.) 
Dr. Hale has a good, strony, homely way 
with him, whether in prose or verse, and 
one feels the better for having read what he 
has been doing at rhyme these fifty years 
past. His isa voice of purity and truth and 
encouragement, 

Poems Here at Home. By James Whit- 
comb Riley. (New York: The Century Co., 
$1.30.) The publishers announce that Mr. 
Riley is the most popular of American 
poets and that his poems sell at the rate of 
forty thousand volumes a year. It is uot 
hard to believe this, for Mr. Riley writes 
down to the pepular understanding and 
does it with a distinct touch of power. 
Doubtless his public lectures—/. ¢., read- 
ings of his own comic verse—have done most 
to advertise his books and make them sell; 
but the main fact is that in a narrow and 
simple way he is a true poet, with a special 
voice for singing to the clod and the hind, a 
big audience. 

The Great Remembrance, and other 
Poems. By Richard Watson Gilder. (New 
York: The Century Co. 7 cents.) The 
chief poem of this little book is a strong 
address to the Union veterans; but we like 
quite as well many of the short, sweet, 
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finely artistic pieces which come after it. 
Mr. Gilder is a poet whose songs grow upon 
the reader; they seem to reveal at leisure 
the inner soul of the man. 

Retrospect, and Other Poems. By A. Mary 
F. Robinson (Madame James Darmsteter). 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers. 31.00.) There 
js no clearer voice of song in English to day 
than Madame Darmsteter’s. These lyrics 
smack of study and have a bookish atmos- 
phere and perspective; but they are true 
poetry, true art. 

An Enchanted Castle, and Other Poems. 
By Sarah Piatt. (London: Longmans, 
Green & Co, 31.00.) Mrs. Piatt saddens us 
until sadness becomes a sort of habit ready 
to mount guard the moment we see one of 
her books. We know before reading that 
some dead children are to be sung of, and 
that various other pathetic chords are to be 
thrummed, and yet we read and like her 
poetry more and more. In this little book, 
however, she varies the score, and at times 
is touchingly cheerful and bright. 

Skeleton Leaves, by Frank Leyton (Lou- 
“don, Longmans, Green & Co., $2.00), is not 

the kind of book to gain our favor with. It 

is in its second edition, but is just as lugu- 
brious as ever. Age does not soften the 
charnel-house smell of it. 

A Roadside Harp: A Book of Verses, 
By Louise Imogen Guiney. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 41.00) Miss 
Guiney has shown the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT how well she can write poetry ; 
andin this pretty volume we see some of 
the pieces first printed in our columns, 
There is a distinct and original charm in 
Miss Guiney’s poetry—a charm not due 
wholly to exquisite verbal finish, nor yet to 
the selection of unusual subjects ; these are 
points of attraction; but over and above 
all is the individuality which comes forth 
like a fragrance, a zest, keen and signifi- 
cant, of intellectual riches. 

In Dreamland, an@ Other Poems. By 
Thomas O’ Hagan. (Toronto: The William- 
yon Book Company.) This is a book of 
pleasing, unpretentious verses by a writer 
whg feels life in a healthy mood, and sings 
it without putting on airs. 

Roberts Brothers have issued in their 
“Cameo Series’? W. B. Yeats’s Countess 
Kathleen, and Various Legends and Lyr- 
jes, The initial piece is a drama of consid- 
erable power, and some of the lyrics show 
the poet’s touch. 

Bay Leaves: Translations from the 
Latin Pocts. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co. 81.25.) We 
have here some very successful paraphrases 
of selections from Ovid, Lucretius, Catul- 
Jus, Tibullus, Horace and other Latin 
poets. Professor Smith has not made the 
inistake of attempting absolute translation, 

Teresa, and Other Poems. By James 
Rhoades. (London; Longmans, Green & Co. 
41.25.) We do not care very much for “ Lere- 
sa,’ the one-act tragedy with which this 
volume opens; but some of Mr. Rhoades’s 
simpler pieces are excellent. His style is 
graceful, easy and attractive on account of 
its apparently unstudied naturalness. 

The Book of Elegies: Edited with Notes, 
by James Baldwin, Ph.D. (Boston, Silver, 
Burdett & Company), is a very good com- 
pilation of Knglish Elegies ‘rom Shakes- 
peare down to Teanyson with poor transla- 
tions from Theocritus and Bion, and Mr. 
Long’s delightful rendering of the “Lament 
tor Bion” in the third Idyl of Moschus, 

Vagabond Rhymes, by An Idler (Bos- 
ton, J. G. Cupples Co., $1.25), contains 
Many a fine thought set in unexpected 
terms of phrasing, and many a curious 
quirk of a very active imagination. Careful 
pruning would help the standing of the 
book and give it less of the vagabond air. 
A poet can ill-afford to appear lazy and 
slovenly in the presence of his Muse. 

On The Road Home. Poems. By Marga- 
ret No Sangster. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, $1.25.) Something like the influ- 
euce of a good woman’s presence and voice 
isin these little verse sketches. We like 
todipintoit as into a spring thicket with 
Its wholesome sweets and pungencies, 

The Friendship of Learning, and Other 
Poems, By Harmon Seeley Babcock. (The 
Author, Danielsonville, Conn. 81.00.) This 
isa little hook of occasional verses, pieces 
Written for public reading. Doubtless the 
author pleased his audiences, but there 
seems to be no good excuse for making an 
effort to preserve such work as literature. 

Sonnets. By H. Cordelia Ray. (New 
York: The Author.) These sonnets strike 
Usasremarkable. Their spirit is lofty, and 
It is the true spirit of the Muse—intense, 
liberal, many-colored, strong-toned. In 
this day, when everybody writes verse if so 
Minded, we are glad to read sonnets like 
these, which if not inspired and informed 
with great creative genius, yet come to the 
ear and the heart with a good, strong stir of 





imagination and, what is better, with a 
genuine touch of humanity. 
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Our valued associate, Maurice Thompson, 
serds us from his Western home three lec- 
tures on The Ethicsof Literary Art. (Hart- 
ford Seminary Press. $1.00.) They were 
given before the Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary last winter as the ‘‘ Carew Lectures.” 
One of them, we believe, was delivered at 
Harvard in the Saunders Theater with 
great applause. They are full of literary 
plums and brilliant quotable sayings, and 
stand up in refreshing, vigorous English 
against the modern critical standards 
which have been making so many of our 
recent novels only one degree Jess danger- 
ous than a bro‘hel. Mr. Thompson dis- 
cusses the question in three lectures de- 
voted to literary conception, composition 
and expression. In each he contends for 
fundamental purity. He accepts the long- 
established dictum that the end of art is to 
give pleasure, but it must be pleasure of 
the enduring sort on a high plane of en- 
joyment. He evidently accepts the old 
Greek notion that painful subjects have no 
proper place in art, and differs yet more 
radically from such writers on esthetics as 
Bosanquet, who believes that tLe ugly bas 
its place in art and that everything which is 
characteristic or natural is fit for literary 
or artistic representation. The merit of 
these lectures lies in their strong and 
brilliant protest against this theory of lit- 
erary art, which, considering its origin and 
for want of a better name, we will call the 
Freuch theory of the subject, tho at this 
present the worst offenders in this line 
are by no means Frenchmen. The lectures 
are well worth reading for their literary 
merit; but they have a deeper importance 
just now as a vigorous and unanswerable 
protest against the demoralizing critical 
theories which are transforming modern 
romance into a school for the promotion of 
sensuality. Apart from this there is much 
in these lectures to hold the reader’s atten- 
tion and to delight his mind. We can note 
only one example, the splendid description 
of the power of imagination in literature. 
We quote from page 54: 


“Tf you plan to control men you first capti- 
vate their imagination. Give me the key toa 
people’s imagination and you may have the 
rest; [ will lead them through nine crusades in 
spite of you. Peter the Hermit, John Law, Na- 
poleon, Pasteur, old John Brown—every man 
who has shaken the world did it with the lever 
of imagination. When lately the curtain was 
rung up and br, Pasteur made his bow, we were 
fora thrilling moment sure that there stood the 
master of disease and death. The light of pe- 
rennial health flashed from continent to conti- 
nent. ‘fo-morrow some other great romancer of 
science will arise. We shall turn our backs upon 
the epic of microbes, and hang Pasteur’s picture 
in the garret with those of Deseartes, La Place 
and Bulfon. It all comes to one goal, which 
every Creative genius grazes with the wheel of 
his chariot. 

“Eliminate from religion, any 
specific romance, and you still have left the an- 
cient generic wonder of it. Take this away, 
and the residual composition will not attract 
asecond glance from mankind. 
best but persistent, refractory wounds upon the 
fair body of religion; mayhap some sweet day 
they will all coalesce and heal without a sear, 
But deprive religion of its vital romance, aud 
observe how quickly it dies. If we can rid our 
minds of factitious reverence and give ourselves 
over to true reverence, we shall for the first time 
fecl how God, the universe, religion and duty 
form in the imagination a picture sphered on 
the radius of supreme beauty and harmony. 
How petty and trifling a religion becomes the 
moment it disengages itself, as Greek religion 
at last did, from that highest credulity which 
alone amounts to absolute faith--the credulity 
of the imagination! What the human soul 
longs for is the step beyond, the higher lift, the 
supreme surprise. Ethics enters the field to 
demand that this step beyond shall not be into 
the pit, that this higher Jift shall not be to the 
mountain-top of temptation, that this supreme 
surprise shall not come of evil splendor. It re- 
quires that every scene of agt shall be so coin- 
posed as to have its focus inacleanly and whole- 
some truth.” 


religion, its 


Creeds are at 


One of the most mature and scholarly 
editions of the Akhmim Fragment of the 
A pocryphal Gospel of St. Peter is the later 
one by Dr. H. B. Swete, with an introduc- 
tion, notes and indices. .Dr. Swete was the 
editor of the first issue of the text in Eng- 
land; and this later one shows much more 
study as wellassome change in his opinions, 
Like von Gebhardu’s it has the advantage 
of the collation of the manuscript by the 
late Robert L. Bensly ; but it seems to be 
wholly independent of that edition, if not 
prepared in ignorance of it, This edition is 
enriched by two specimen pages of the 
manuscript, as reproduced in phototype (or 
some similar process) by Ernest Leroux ; 
but the facsimiles are hardly equal to those 
made by von Gedbardt for his edition, 





which contains the whole fragment, besides 
that of the Apocalypse in the same manu- 
script. The introductionis thorough, espe- 
cially to be com mended forits pointing out 
the harmonistic work of the author of the 
fragment, tho in other matters pertinent to 
the case it is no less thorough. More light 
is thrown upon the rare words, and upon 
the relation of the work to Justin Martyr, 
than in other editions; and the comparison 
with other ancient and with patristic works 
is more extended. The editor considers 
that, on the whole, the author was later 
than Justin Martyr, and rather a borrower 
from him than the contrary. The date of 
the Apocryphal Gospel he considers to be 
about A.D. 165, in no case earlier than A.D. 
150, and scarcely later than A.p. 170. 
According to his reading of the facts, 
his conclusion is clear ; and he is quite as 
sound in building up his premises as any of 
the other editors. Nor does he admit that 
the Gospel of Peter can be shown to have 
been used by any writer earlier than the 
close of the second century. Much light is 
thrown op all the questions involved, and 
the limited circulation of the document is 
well shown. The ‘ literature” of the frag- 
mentis but scantily given. la the text there 
isgreat judiciousness. The author recedes 
from his punctuation at the opening of the 
fragment, and makes a number of more or 
less important changes io his former text. 
But we have not seen a more luminous, 
learned or thorough treatment of the mat- 
ter than in the foot-note commentary. In 
the passage: ‘‘ And I heard a voice out of 
the heavens saying, Thou didst preach to 
them that are asleep; and answer was 
heard from the cross, Yea,’’ not only does his 
judgment, and taste refuse to translate the 
saying of the voice as a question, but, like 
von Gebhardt, he takes éraxoy in the (eccle- 
siastical) sense of a response or refrain. 
However, partly like von Gebhardt, he 
docs not here depend for this meaning upon 
the (later) liturgies, but cites early Chris- 
tian use of the corresponding verb. He re 
jects, as it would seem that almost any 
English-speaking scholar would, Harnack’s 
over-refined correction of the text to 
braxdyv (With an interrogation point), s0 as 
to render, ‘‘ Hast thou preached obedience 
to them that are asleep’ And there was 
heard from the cross, Yea.’’ But the rich- 
ness of this edition is hardly to be pointed 
out in a brief notice. It is worth purchas- 
ing andstudying. (London and New York: 


Macmillan & Co. &vo, pp. XIviii, 34. 
Cloth ) 

Some Old Puritan Love- Letters. John 
and Margaret Winthrop. 1618-16388, Ed- 


ited by Joseph Hopkins Twitchell. (Dodd, 

Mead & Company, New York. &2.00.) In 
one way and another the letters which com- 
po-e this remarkable correspondence have 
been made accessible to the public before 
now. This is, we believe, the first edition 
in which they are given in a uniform and 
convenient form and published without 
alteration as written, punctuated and 
spelled, The moderuizd form has been in 
veneral excluded from this edition. The 
larger part of the correspondence antedates 
the emigration to this country, so that the 
collection is chiefly a memorial of the life 
of John Winthrop and his wife in Eng- 
land. The ‘ Margaret’? who appears in 
this correspondence was Margaret Tyndal, 
daughter of Sir John Tyndal, of Hssex. 
She was Winthrop’s third wife and the 
mother of four of his eight children who 
reached maturity. She did not come over 
with her husband first but followed him 
later. Winthrop’s farewell letter, written 
to her from on board the * Arabella,’”? when 
on the eve of sailing from Cowes, has often 
been quoted. We publish a portion of it 
again us an illustration of what the book 
is and as one little word in the continual 
protest we wish to raise against that most 
senseless of all senseless notions, that the 
Puritans had no heart, neither here nor in 
England. We quote from Letter XLVI in 
this collection. After describing the con- 
dition of the ship, the crew and the cargo, 
Winthrop turns to his wife at home : 

* And now (my sweet soul) I must once again 
take my last farewell of thee in Old England. 
It goeth very near to my heart to leave thee; 
but I know to whom I have committed thee» 
even to him who loves thee much better than 
any husband can, who hath taken account of 
the hairs of thy head, and puts all thy tears in 
his bottle, who can and (if it be for his glory) 
will bring us together again with peace and 
comfort. Oh how it refresheth my heart, to 
think, that I shall yet again see thy sweet face 
in the land of the living!—that lovely counte- 
nance that I have so much delighted in, and be- 
held with so great content! [ have hitherto 
beeo so much taken up with business, as I could 
seldom look back to my former happiness; but 
now when I shail be at some leisure, [ shall not 
avoid the remembrance of thee nor the grie! for 
thy absence. Thou hast thy share with me, but 








Ihope the course we have agreed upon will be 
some ease to us both. Mondays and Fridays, at 
five of the clock at night, we shall meet in spirit 
till we meet in person. Yet if all these hopes 
should fail, blessed be our God that we are as- 
sured we shall meet one day, if not as husband 
and wife, yet in a better condition. Let that 
stay and comfort thy heart. Neither can the 
sea drown thy husband, nor enemies destroy, 
nor any adversity deprive thee of thy husband 
or children. Therefore I will only take thee 
now in my arms, and kiss and embrace you all 
and so leave you with my God.” 


Foreign Missions After a Century. 
the Rev. James S. Dennis, D.D., of the 
American Presbyterian Mission, Beirft, 
Syria. (Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York. $1.50.) The six lectures which com- 
pose this volume were delivered in the 
spring of 1893 before the faculty and stu- 
dents of Princeton Theological Seminary. 
In the printed form they are somewhat 
enlarged. They presenta broad, philosoph- 
ical and systematic view of the missionary 
work in its relation to the living Church 
No one can reAd them carefully without 
realizing that the work which they deline- 
ate is immensely greater in extent, more 
dificult in character and more important 
in its results than the average American 
Christian has as yet supposed. The second 
chapter on ‘‘The Present Vision’’ is the 
most complete summary of the condition 
of mission fields to be found anywhere, 
The problems and controversies that meet 
the missionary in practical life are stated 
very clearly. Full credit is given to the 
good in opposing religions, but not one jot 
of confidence in the ultimate triumphant 
success of Christianity is abated. The dis- 
cussions if contains are especially valuable 
in view of the theories of certain well-known 
popular missionary speakers, limiting the 
work of the missionary to simple witness 
bearing. There is also a valuable appendix, 
giving a select bibliography of recent litera- 
ture on missions, in which we are glad to 
that THE INDEPENDENT, with its mis- 
sionary number, holds a prominent place, 
Altogether the book is one of the most 
valuable contributions to missionary litera 
ture, and ought to be read by every one 
interested in that great subject. The sub- 
jects of the lectures are: 1, ‘‘ The Present - 
Day Message of Foreign Missions to the 
Church”; 2, “ The Present-Day Meaning of 
the Macedonian Vision”; 38, ‘The Present- 
Day Conflic's of the Foreign Fields’; 4, 
“The Present-Day Problems of Theory and 
Method in Missions’’; 5, ‘f The Present-Day 
Controversies of Christianity with Oppos 
ing Religions’; 6, ‘The Present-Day Sum- 
mary of Success.’’ It is understood that 
the course is to be permanent, and that the 
next series will be given by William Imbrie, 
D.D., of the Presbyterian Mission in Japan, 

—Another interesting volume on the 
sume general subject is Talks the 
Veranda ina Far-Away Land, This is a 
capital book by a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board, at Marsovan, in Turkey, the 
Rev. Charles C. Tracy. He not sit 
down to unfold a systematic account of 
mission life and work and the mission field, 
but follows through a scheme of topics sug- 
gested to him by questions asked in this 
country by people who had listened to his 
addresses. It is thus a series of replies to 
American inquirers by a worker in the 
field. The style of the book is most capti- 
vating, while the substance is solid, impor- 
tant and right to the point. 
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The Harpers are giving von Moltke the 
benefit of all the honors of the press down 
to the latest three volumes octavo which 
they have just added to the three previous 
ones, under the title of Essays, Speeches 
and Memoirs of Field-Marshal Count Hel 
muth von Moltke and Field-Marshat Count 
Helmuth von Moltke asa Correspondent, 
The Essays are translated by Charles Flint 
McClumpha, Ph.D. ; the Speeches by Major 
Barter, D.A.A.G.; and the by 
Mary Herms, the translator of the previous 
volume in the series, ‘* Moltke: His Life 

the last 
The most 


Memoirs 


and Character,” and also of 
containing the Correspondence. 

valuable portions of these three volumes 
are those which relate to engineering 
problems, such as the North Sea and Baltic 
canals, the mouth of the Danube, railway 
and postal service, the organization of the 
railway for military service, etc., and the 
purely military questions of the organiza- 
tion of the army. The range of topics is 
considerable and unavoidably miscellane- 
ous. The Perscnal Recollections, contrib- 
uted by many different bands, relate to 
ditferent periods of his life, and are full of 
interest. Bismarck figures among the con- 
tributors in large type, tho we note with 
some amusement that his contribution is 
just six and one-half lines long, and that 
in this space he manages to say that von 
Moltke was always a good friend to him, 
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and that he proposes to mind his own busi- 
ness and write nothing about him. 


Tn the Wake of Columbus. By Frederick 
A. Ober. (D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 
22.50.) This volume relates the ‘‘ adven- 
tures of the Special Commissioner sent by 
the World’s Columbian Exposition to the 
West Indies.””’ Mr. Ober may be said to 
have been devoted to the class of studies 
covcerned in the making of this book all 
his life He has studied Central America 
and Mexico afoot, published and lectured 
ou the Subject, and had already given some 
fifteen years of personal but rather des 
ultory study to the footsteps of Columbus 
when he received, unsolicited, the appoint 
ment as Columbian Commissioner to the 
West Indies. He now charged ‘to 
search out every spot and relic of the dis 
covery.” The volume before us is the liter- 
ary outcome of this exploration, It is not 
intended to be a systematic history, but a 
series of connected studies of places, events 
and scenes with which the Admiral was 
connected, starting with Spain, passing on 
to the first landfall, Cuba, Haiti, Isabella, 
Espanola, the place where gold was first 
found, Following this plan Mr. Ober 
has brought together a series of highly in 
teresting studies, as, for example, that in 
Chapter IV, ‘Where was the Admiral’s 
First Landfall ”’ Mr. Ober decides, on the 
whole. that the modern’ opinion is right, 
that Watling’s Island must hold this honor. 
Auother characteristic Chapter is the 
XVILith, ‘* Where is the Tomb of Colum- 
bus’” On this point Mr. Ober decides 
against Havana. The details of the re- 
examination and all the evidence bearing 
ou the are given, and will reward the 
pains of any one whois anxious to under- 
stand the whole case. Each chapter has a 
similar topical connection with the Colum- 
bus history. The whole book is a genuine 
and useful contribution to the best class of 

popular Columbus literature. 


was 


etc. 


case 


The Metropolitan Museum, in this city 
has published Cuneiform Terts in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, edited and 
translated by Alfred B. Moldenke, Ph.D. 
This is a work of 136 large octavo pages, 
aud includes Parts [ and IL of what will 
require seven parts to complete the work. 
The cuneiform texts in the Metropolitan 
Museum are divided into two classes, 
known the “EKyibi Collection,” pur 
cbased in 1878 from the British Museum, 
and the“ Ward Collection,’? collected by 
William Hayes Ward, D.D., of the Wolfe 
Expedition, and purchased by the Museum, 
The first part here published contains 
twenty one texts of the Kuibi, and the sec 
oud part thirty-five texts of the Ward Col- 
lection. Part I had already appeared as a 
doctor’s thesis, but is reprinted here in a 
corrected form, The remaining five parts 
will include some forty tablets from the 
Eyibi Collection, and about two hundred 
from the Ward Collection. The type is good 
and clear, and the texts are printed first in 
the cuneiform character and then in a trans- 
literation and translation, followed by a 
brief explanation of the contents of the tab 
lets, which are chiefly contracts. Mr. Mol- 
denuke deserves great credit for the work he 
has done. He is, we believe, like Dr. Hil- 
precht, a German by birth or immediate 
descent, and is setting an admirable exam- 
ple to American Assyriologists. 


as 


_ Shakespeartana introduces the number 
for the current quarter with an interesting 
sketch of the old Clofton Bridge across the 
Avon at Stratford as it appeared in Shakes- 
peare’s time and from a sketch made by 
Richard Green in 1750. The leading paper by 
Appleton Morgan is an interesting exposi- 
tion of the process by which ‘‘ Love’s La- 
our’s Lost,” asewritten originally, expanded 
in Shakespeare’s workshop to the ‘newly 
augmented” form. The interesting point in 
the paper is the attempt made in it to exhi- 
bit Shakespeare revising and polishing this 
play prior to the printing of the first quarto 
in 1598, Shakespeariana has always been 
our best andearliest authority for items of 
Shakespeare news. The present number is 
rich in notes and the receut bibliography of 
the subject. Nor should we pass over in 
silence the paperon “The Tale of Gamelyn” 
and ‘‘ As You like It”? by EK. MacDavis, and 
its interesting conclusion that Shakespeare 
used both ‘The Tale of Gamelyn” and 
“The Tale of Rosalind” and built upoa 
them his most ideal play; his most barmo- 
nious and most sweetly tempered pastoral 
his ** As You Like It.” 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, in this city, are 
publishing a new series of four popular 
illustrated books under the general title 
“Men of Achievement,’’” handsomely 
brought out in four uniform volumes. The 
first is Statesmen, by Noah Brooks, with 
brief sketches of Clay, Webster, Calhoun, 








Benton, Seward, Chase, Lincoln, Sumner, 
Tilden, Blaine, Garfield and Cleveland, and 
some seventy-five illustrations in the text. 
The second volume is Men of Business, by 
William O. Stoddard, and contains brief 
sketches of sixteen prominent American 
business men, each made to illustrate some 
idea which is connected with his name: 
Astor, romance; Vanderbilt, competition ; 
Tiffany, taste; Roach, genius, etc. This 
volume, like the others, is copiausly illus- 
trated. ‘The most recent and concluding 
numbers in the set are Huaplorers and 
Travelers, by General A. W. Greeley, U.S. 
A., who begins with the story of Joliet, the 
rediscoverer of the Mississippi; tells how 
Captain Gray sailed his ship into the mouth 
of the Oregon, retells De Long’s heroic 
story and many others, ending with Stan- 
ley; and Inventors, by Philip G. Hubert, 
Jr., who tells, in a graceful and fascinating 
manner, the great story of American 
achievment in the line of invention, All 
these volumes are well made, handsome; 
and copiously illustrated. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons: New York. = &2.00 per vol.) 

The Vale Review for the month comes to 
hand with its opening paper by Professor 
Taussig, of Harvard, on the ‘ Results of 
Recent Investigations on Prices in the 
United States.”” We note that with this 
number the business management of this 
review returns to Messrs. Tuttle, More- 
house & Taylor, New Haven, Conn., to 
whom all subscriptions and business com 
munications should be addressed. The 
editors remain as before ; Professors George 
P. Fisher, George B. Adams, Henry W. 
Farnam, Arthur T. Hadley and John C. 
Schwab. We note, also, the current num- 
bers for the quarter of the American Catho- 
lic Quarterly Review and of the Andover 
Revicw, 


Hints and Helps on the Sunday-School 
I8n4. By the Rev. David 
D.D. and the Rev. 
Burrell. (American ‘Tract Society, New 
York. 41.25.) Among all the Sunday- 
school helps we have seen we should call 
this the most suggestive. 


Lessons, 


Burrell, 


James 
Joseph Dunn 


A teacher who is 
able to use it and draw from it the assist- 
ance it contains will find it enlarging his 
conceptions of the passage to be studied, 
opening to him its wider relations and be- 
vinning in his mind trains of suggestive 
thought which ought to prove very useful 
indeed. It isnot a critical nor an exposi- 
tory commentary but a series of “ hints 
and helps.” 


Dr. Pentecost’s pastorate in London has 
not interrupted his series of annual Bible 
Studieson the International Sunday-School 
Lessons, The volume for the current year 
is composed of * Studies in the Pentateuch” 
and ** Studies in the Life of Christ,” follow- 
ing the scheme laid down in the [nterna- 
tional Lessons, which with this year yo 
back again to the book of Genesis and begin 
a new series of Studies. Dr. Pentecost’s 
method is too well known to require com- 
ment. His Lesson Books are approached 
by no others as to richness and fullness of 
practical spiritual exposition. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New Ygrk. $1.00.) 


How to Reduce your Weight or Inerease 
It. By Celia Logan. (Willian A. 
New York. 50 cents.) This little treatise 
isa tribute to Dr. I. HW. Salisbury aud an 
exposition of his method of treating people 
who suffer with obesity on the one hand 
and with emaciation on the other. The 
book contains much good sense, especially 
on the negative of the subject. 
Whether the author suceeeds in establish- 
ing the Salisbury claim or not she throws 
avery thick cloud of doubt upon the others, 


Kellogg, 


side 


In our edition of November 16th, we 
omitted tostate that Mr. J. Dyer Ball’s val- 
uable book, Things Chinese. Being Notes 
on Various Subjects Connected with China, 
is imported and sold by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, in this city. ($3.00.) Mr. J. Dyer 
Ball, in his official connection with the 
British Civil Service at Hongkong, has 
had great opportunities for obtaining ac- 
curate and general information. His book 
is a valuable one; a second edition is already 
published. 


From Leonard Scott Publication Com- 
pany, 23L Broadway, we have received a full 
line of the British Reviews for November 
and October, The Scottish, The Edinburgh, 
Nineleenth Century, Fortnightly, Black 
wood, Westminster and Shakespeariana, 
which is noticed elsewhere, 


A most readable and entertaining farce is 
Evening Dress, by W.D. Howells, in Har- 
pers Black and White series, in the attract- 
ive form which the publishers have given 
to those charming booklets, and 
with a few telling illustrations. 


set 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Forps, HOWARD & HULBERT publish this 
month Dr. John Lord’s “Two German 
Giants, Frederic the Great and Bismarck,”’ 
also ‘‘ The Sistine Madonna, a Christmas 
Meditation,” by the Rev. Amory H. Brad- 
ford. 


.Far and Near, the organ of the Aux- 
iliary Society of the Association of Work- 
ing Girls’ Societies of New York, and The 
Charities Review, that of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society of the City of New York, 
will be published hereafter by Oswald 
Weber, Jr., at the United Charities Build- 
ing, 105 Kast Twenty-second Street, New 
York. 


-D. Lothrop Company announce a new 
department, under the title of ‘“* Our Kin- 
dergarten,”’ to be conducted by Miss Sara 
KX. Wiltse in their magazine for children, 
“Our Little Men and Women;” also ‘The 
Child’s Day Book,’ prepared by Margaret 
Sidney (Mrs. Lothrop), containing morn- 
ing and evening prayers, grace before meals, 
and selections of prose or poetry for each 
day, designed specially for children’s use. 


-Arrant,  baldric, crass, halidom, 
rathe, welter. These are but half a dozen 
of the list of words that might be given of 
whose meaning a reader of ordinary cul- 
ture has but the vaguest idea, tho familiar 
with them in print. For example, ask the 
bext man you meet what it means to be 
‘weltering in gore,” and see if he does not 
answer—*' to soak ”’ or be “* drenched ”’ in it; 
while ** The rathe primrose that forsaken 
dies,”’ will almost surely be defined as the 
“frail” primrose, 


-It might be interesting for some one 
devoted to the study of local history to 
trace the origin of the following sarcastic 
rhyme, said to have been written in ridi- 
cule of the inhospitality of old Salem (Mass. ) 
residents ; 

“He asked me to 

couldn't come ; 

He asked me to supper ; [went and they were 
done; 

He asked me 
light; 

He said he was very 

fasted overnight.” 


dinner when he knew 


to breakfast; I went before twas 


sorry, but they break- 

-° A Friend of the Queen ”’ is the title 
of a histery of the Swedish Soldier, Count 
Axel Fersen, to be published by D. Appleton 
& Co, The details that throw new life on his- 
torical points in this story have been gath- 
ered from family archives. The same pub- 
lishers issue immediately, “In the Track of 
the Sun; Readings from the Diary of a Globe- 
trotter,” by Mr. Frederick Diodati Thomp- 
son, profusely illustrated with drawings by 
Mr. Harry Fenn and reproductions from 
photographs ;** Poems of Nature,’’ contain- 
ing about forty selected poems from Bry- 
ant, illustrated by a series of nearly a hun- 
dred drawings by Paul de Longpré, and an 
illustrated edition of Saintine’s *t Picciola,” 
the drawings for which are made by J. F. 
Gouldry. Dr. William’ Wright’s “The 
Brontés in Ireland,” giving an entirely new 
and thrilling chapterin the bistory of that 
remarkably brillant family, is already is 
sued. 


.-.-The Rev. John Henry Barrows, of 
Chicago, the most competent man on the 
continent to act as the historian of the 
Parliament of Religions held in connection 
with the Columbian Exposition, is to give 
us the epitomized history of the whole in 
two large octavo volumes of 700 pages 
each. ‘They will furnish a bird’s-eye view 
of the various meetings, and all the more 
important addresses, Catholic, Protestant, 
Buddhist, Hindu, Chinese, Parsee, Moham- 
medan, ete? A number of unusually val- 
unable papers, crowded out by want of time, 
such as Canon Freemantle’s and W. T- 
Stead’s on * The Civic Church” will be in- 
cluded. The volumes are to contain bio- 
graphic sketches of the leading actors in the 
Parliament anda large number of portraits. 
In the tinal chapters Dr, Barrows is to sum 
up the entire work, and it will contain a 
full index, (Parliament Publishing Co., 
Chicago. Two vols. Cloth, %5; leather, 

0; fullanorocco, $10,00,) 
° 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The_ Religious Forces of the United States. 
Enumerated, Classified and Described on 
the Basis of the Government Census of 1800, 
With an Introduction on the Condition and 
Character of American Christianity. By H. 
Kk. Carroll, LL.D. 84x54, pp. Lxii, 49. Ne 
York: The Christian Literature Co 


Christmas Carols. By Frederic W. 
D.D., F. 





$2 50 
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KS. Ulustrated, 
Tho nas Whittaker.... 
A Book of ~ mg a. 
han. 74exd, pp. 105. 
Locke & Bowue ay 
Spring’s Immortality, and Othe 
Mackenzie Bell, 7x454, pp. xi, 188. The came. 
Told by the Colonel. By W. L. Alden. Ilus- 
trated by Richard Jack and Hal Hurst. 7% 


x5'4, pp. 176. New York: J. woniaies Tait « 
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Pocket Key of the Birds of the Northern United 
States East of the ae, Moantaies. By 
Quan ©. Apgar. f%¢x4 ae Trenton, 
N.J.; The John L. Murphy 4... Co.. 

The Companions of St. Paul. By John 8, How- 
son, D.D. 744x5, pp. 211. New York: Amer- 
ican Tract Soctet We: 

Wagner. A Short Account of His Life and 
Work. By Edward Francis. The“ Petite” 
Library. 34%x2, pp. 128. New York: Bren- 
tano's 

Alfred Lord Tennyson, A_ Study of His Life 
and Work. By Arthur Waugh, B.A. Third 
Edition. Tesh, pp. xii, 268. New aicnige 
Charles L, ‘Webster & CO..06 . 

The Light Princess, and Other Fairy Tales. Ry 
George Mac donald, Tlustrated by Maud 
Humphrey. 84¢x6, pp. xiv, 305. New York: 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons 

The Legend of the White Canoe. By William 
Trumbull. With Photogravures from De- 
signs by F. V. Du Mond. 1x7, pp. vii, 55. 

a. THE SAME. 20... 0 2 cere e cence eeeeeeeeeeeeee sees 

Pastor Sang. Being the Norwegian 
over ALvne By Bjérnstjerne 
Translated into English, for the Author by 
William Wilson. 7x4%, pp. 109. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co 1 

Dogs. A Manual for Amateurs. | 
Salis. 74x5, pp. 120. The same......... 

The Wanderer. By the Karl of L sytton (Owe “nh 
Meredith). New Edition. 74x5, pp. xxi, 443. 
The same 

Sir Francis Bacon's Cipher Story Discovered 
and Deciphered. By Orville W. Owen, .D. 
xf, pp. 198 Detroit, Mich.: Howard Pub- 
lishing Co... 

The Olive and the Pine. By Martha y 
Lowe. Second Edition, 74x4%4, pp. vili raf 
Boston: LD. Lothrop Co 

Longfellow Calendar for 18 
Dutton & Co 

Letters at Travel. By Phillips Brooks. 

Pp. 36. The same 

Love “ng Letter rs of Statesmen, Warriors, Men 
of Letters and Others. With a Brief Note 
on Every Writer, and a Preface by Henri 
Péne Du Bois. 7x44, pp, xi, 286. New York: 
Brentano's 

Triumphant Democracy, Sixty Years’ Mare h 
of the Republic. Kevised ‘edition, sused 
on the Census of 1800, By Andrew Carnegie. 
844x554, pp. 49. New York: Charles Sc rib- 
ner’s Sons ae 

The Court of louis XV. 

Amand, Translated by K laahe th Gil rt 
Martin. With Portraits. 746x5, pp. vi, 28 
The same...... 

Evening Tales mane into 
French of Frédéric Ortoll. By Joe ot Chan- 
dler Harris. Authorized Edition, 74x5, pp. 
vili, 280. The same 

T he. Delectable Duehy. Stories, Studies and 

etches. By “QQ.” 746x5, pp. vill, 3820. New 
oe Macmillan & Co, 

Mary. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
tions by Leslie Brooke. 
The same 

Seventy Years of Irish Life. Being Anec ante s 
and Reminiscences. ty W. KR. Le Fanu, 
794x544, pp. xii, 325. Thesame..............- ‘ 

Select Notes. A Commentary on the Interna- 
tional Lessons for Ish. Inductive, Suggest- 
ive, Explanatory, Illustrative, Doctrinal 
and Practical. With Tllustrations, Maps, 
Pictures, Chronology of the Old Testament, 
Chronology and Harmony of the Life of 
Christ, Suggestions to Teachers, Library 
References. By the Rev, F. N. Pelonbet, 
and M. A. Peloubet. Studies in Old Testa- 
ment History, from Genesis and Exodus 
and in The Life of Our Lord. 9x6, pp. S52 
Boston : W. A. Wilde & Co 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Edited, with an In- 
troduction by Mowbray Merris. 8x54. Vol 
ume I, pp. xv, 590. Volume IT, pp, 609. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co 

The Private Life of the Romans. With numer- 
ous IHlustrations. By Harriet Waters Pres- 
ton and Louise Dodge. 74 x5, pp. vi, 17. The 
Students Series of Latin © iassics: Bo ton, 
New York, Chicago: Leach, Shewell & San- 
born 

National History of Intellect, and Other Papers. 
Ry Ralph Waldo Emerson. With a General 
Index to Emerson’s Collected Works Being 
Volume XII of the Riverside - “ition of 
Emerson’s Complete Works. 7% pp. ix, 
ha. Roston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
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BY4x44, 


English from the 


With Ilustra- 
7x5, pp. vi, 204, 


Polly Oliver's Problem, A Story for Girls. 
cate Douglas Wivgin. 714x5, pp. 212. 

sane 

Inigo Jones and Wren; or, 
‘eels of Modern Architecture in England 
By W.J. Loftie. 104x744, pp. xvi, 284. New 
om: Macmillan & Co 

Index of Noteworthy Words and Phrase ‘s found 
n the Clementine Writings. Commonty 
called the Homilies of Clement, Published 
by the trustees of the Lightfoot Pund. {4x 
6, pp. vi, 105. The same. 

A Year amonest the Persians. ‘Impre ssions as to 
the Life, Character, and Thought of the Peo- 
ve of Persia, received during Twelve 
Months’ Residence in that Country in the 
Years I8k7-8. By Fdward G. Seren M.A., 
M.B. 9'4x6, pp. ix, 544. The sam 

The Church of England and Recent Re ligious 
Thought. By Charles A. Whittuck, M.A 
734 x5'4, pp. xii, S08.) The same ; 

Selections from Early Writers. Illustrative of 
Church History to the Time of Constantine. 
By Henry Melville Gwatkin. M.A, 7X5, pp. 
ix. 167. Thesame 

A Wild Shee p Chase, ‘Note 
sophic 
the KF 


The Rise and De- 


of a Little Philo- 
Journey in Corsica, ‘Trans ate “1 from 
snch of Emile Be it. 74gx514, pp. 
vill, 315. The same 
On the ross. A Romance 
at Oberammergau By 
Hillern. Translated from the 
Mary J. Safford. %%4x5'4, pp. xiv, 
York: Geo ge Gottaberger Peck 
vis avd Seasons Calendar for 1804. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co 
Gypsying Beyond the Sea, ig English Fields 
Salerno Shores. By William Bement 
Volume TI, fi. vi, 269: Volume 
The same... os 
Under the fm. Lamp. ongs about the 
Little Ones. 6l¢x4ls, pp. vii, 105, The same 
A Gentleman of France. Being the Memoirs of 
Gaston De Bonne, Steor De Marsac. By 
Stanley J. Weyman. 7x54, po. Vi, 412 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co 
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HIS NUMBER presents a holiday array of good things, and is con- 

spicuously strong in American fiction. BRANDER MATTHEWS con- 
tributes A Thanksgiving Dinner (with illustrations), the first of his 
Vignettes of Manhattan, and OweN WisreR a Western story, The 
Winning of the BiscuiteShooter. Howakp PYLE writes and illus- 
trates a striking historical story. The Number contains two Southern 
stories (both illustrated), one by CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, and the 
other by RurH MCENERY STUART, — The first of WILLIAM MCLENNAN’S 
Dramatic Sketches of the French Revolution appears in this Number, and 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT tells astory. Both of these stories are illustrated. 
A Watch in the Night is the title of an interesting study by HAkkie1 
Prescorr SrorFoRD, and Sweet. Punch is a retrospective monologue 
by J. LINCOLN STEFFENS, The Old Dominion is a profusely illustrated 
article on Virginia, by THOMAS NELSON PAGE. Tuomas Powrk O'Con- 
NoR, M.P., writes entertainingly of The House of Commons (with il- 
lustrations), and FREDERIC REMINGTON describes and illustrates Mexican 
Life in An Outpost of Civilization. Epwin A. Ansey continues his 
series of illustrations to Shakespeare's Comedies with Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, with Comment by ANDREW LANG. Poems are contributed 
by AusTIN Donson, ALICE ARCHER SEWALL, O. C. STEVENS, and ALICE 
Brown, and the Number contains the usual varicty of entertainment in 
the Editorial Departments. 





December HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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The Sunday School Gunes 


Is a sixteen-page weekly paper, going to more than 150,000 
pastors, superintendents, teachers and Bible students of all 
denominations. It brings to their aid the ablest Christian 
scholarship of the world. At the same time a remarkably 
low subscription price places the paper within the reach of 
any school. A hint of what the paper contains tells the 
story of its popularity and helpfulness. 

Editorials and Special Articles. Besides the editors, such writers 
as President Dwight, Bishop J. H. Vincent, Professors Sayce, Hilprecht, 
Green, Osgood and Fisher, the Rev. Drs. J]. RK. Miller and Robert Ellis 
Thompson, treat various themes of living interest. There are also 
poems from Richard Burton, Frank Dempster Sherman, Susan 
Coolidge, Margaret E. Sangster, and others. 

International Lesson Helps for the senior, intermediate, and 
primary-class teachers, are prepared by Bishop H. W. Warren, Pro- 
fessors Beecher, Riddle, and Wells; the Rev. Drs. Geikie, McLaren, 
and Schaufiler; Canon ‘Tristram, H,. Clay ‘Trumbull, Faith Latimer, 
Julia EK. Peck, and others. 

Methods of Work full of suggestion to the pastor, the superintendent, 
and the teacher, are discussed and illustrated by writers of practical 
experience in every phase of Christian activity, 

Book Reviews. In addition to the usual reviews of new publications of 


general interest, frequent mention will be made of recent books 
designed for the Sunday-school library. 
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For the Children bright stories and poems from the best writers are 
given each week. Edward A. Rand, Clara Doty Bates, George Cooper, 

J. MacDonald Oxley, Emily H. Miller, and many others, contribute to 

the children’s column. 

The paper costs only 50 (ents a year in pack- 
ages of five or more to one address. School clubs of two or 
‘more to individua. addresses, $1.00. One free copy with 
every ten in a club of either kind. Single copies, $1.50; 
to ministers, missionaries and theological students, $1.00. 
Any one who can afford any religious paper can afford 
The Sunday School Times, Can you afford to be without 
it? Specimen copies free. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Prof. Henry Orummmond, 


$1.75 now, get Ture Companion FREE to Jan. 1, anda full year from that date. 


The “Boys’ Brigade” and its Boys. 


We all listen now when 


Henry Drummond talks. 
alert scientist has a warm heart for 


is the “ Boys’ Brigade,” on which 
he writes an admirable article for 


The Youth’s Companion. 


The Programme next year is brighter thanever. “SWEET CHARITY,” a beautiful picture of Colonial times, 
in colors, 1444 x 21 inches in size, presented to ail New (or Renewing) Subscribers. 


| MR. BLISS CARMAN’S 


FIRST BOOK OF POEMS. 


of Lyrics. 
By BLiss CARMAN. Neatly bound in cloth, 
12mo, 120 pages, $1.00. 
The Londen Athen@um hasctyled. Mr. Bliss Carman 
“The most poetical “ riter of verse that Canada ha 
produced.” It is with great pleasure that we an- 


nounce the publication of Mr. Carman's first: volume 
of poems. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF A POPU- 
LAR BOOK. 


Alfred Lord Tennyson: A Study of 
His Life and Work. 


By ARTHUR WaAuvUGH, B.A., Oxon. New 
cheap edition. Cloth, illustrated, Svo, 
350 pages, SL 50. 





We have arranged for the American publication of 
a new cheap edition of thts work at half the former 
price, well printed and with all the original illustra- 
tions, together with additions and revisions in the 
text This standard working biography of the 
laureate is likely to retain its popularity among 
lovers of his verse. 


Catalogue and Prioce-list free on application. 


*,* Our publications are for sale by all booksellers, or 
are mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


CHARLES, WEBSTER&CO, 


67 FIFTHAVE., N. Y.City. 


Ath Edition, pos id for 5c. (or TATI 


THE HUMAN HA 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.AS 
CLS. LONG & Co., LYE Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘Every one should read this little book,”’—Athenmum, 


see 





‘Something Better.’’ 


{All 
: EE 
; 
, 





Teachers 


In Sunday Schools—& 


Should send for free specimen 
copies and circulars describing 


Miss Lucy Wheelock’s 


Quarterlies and Lesson Cards for 
1894. They have proved an instant 
and permanent success wherever in- 
troduced, and fully justify the Mew 
York I-vaminer in editorially saying : 


; 
; 
: 
; 
; 


“The International System is” 


“doomed, not by eriticism or captious”’ 
” 





* fault-finding, but by the fact that some 
‘thing betteris in the field and sure” 
“to wip by sheer force of merit.’ 


We invite all superintendents and 
teachers to send for free samples, and 
by personal comparison determine 
the positive merits of these lessons, 


The Bible Study 
Publishing Co., soon 











Professor 






This 








favorite themes 







































All New Subscribers sending 
Sample copies free. Boston, Mass. 









Low Tide on Grand Pre: A Book 














MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





















Now Ready. 
YEARS OF 
LIFE. 


Being the Recollections of W. R. 
Crown, Svo, $1.75. 


SEVENTY IRISH 


Le Fann. One vol.- 

TLese Recollections of Mr. Le Fanu cover‘a period 
of over sixty years, and are replete with interesting 
sketches of Irish character, lively anecdotes, and 
amusing stories. The value of the volume is en- 
hanced by the author's reminiscences and anecdotes 
of his brother, Sheridan Le Fann, the novelist, of 
whose life no account has hitherto been given, 


A NEW BOOK BY “Q.” 


THE DELECTABLE DUCHY. 


STORIES, STUDIES AND SKETCHES, By A. T. 
QUILLER-COUCH, author of “ Noughts and 
Crosses,"’ ** The Blue Pavilions,’ etc. Imo, $1.00, 


In the series of Macmillan’s Dollar Novels. 
MR. F, MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 7 
MARION DARCHE, 
A STORY WITHOUT COMMENT, 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Mr. Crawford's novels 


In the uniform series of 
mo. Cloth. Price, $),00. 

“Mr. Crawford s new work, ‘Marion Darche,’ is 
des ined to have a great popularity. 
vein. In its seenes and incidents it is American 
through and through, The situations deseribed are 
almost sensationally dramatic, and the plot... is 
skillfully developed. * Marion Darche’ is, like all of 
Mr. Crawford’s women, a pure, exalted, noble char- 
acter. Incidentally, we have a discussion of the ques- 
tion of divorce which is suggestive. The average 
reader will find this a most readable novel.’ — Boston 
Daily Advertiser, 


It is in anew 


The Second Edition of Mr. Winter’s Biog- 
raphy of Edwin Booth. 


THE LIFE AND ART OF 
WIN BOOTH. 


By WILLIAM WINTER, author of “Shakespeare's 
England,” “Shadows of the Stage,” ete. With 1 
full-page portraits in character, reproducedjby E 
Bierstadt, and other illustrations. 
Cloth, gilt top. Price, $2.25. 

Also an edition printed throughout on English 
hand-made plate paper, limited to 250 copies, each in 
box, at $6.00 net. 


ED- 


Crown, 8vo. 


“The work is embellished with interesting 
and worthy illustrations, is clearly and attractively 
printed, and is destined to take high rank in the long 
catalogue of important blographies.”’ 
nal, 


Boaton Jour- 


“A painstaking and loving study.”—Mail and Ex- 


press. 


BALLADS AND BARRACK- 
ROOM BALLADS. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. New edition, With addi- 
tions. Imo, $1.25. Also in ornamental silk, $1.50. 


POEMS BY WILLIAM WATSON 
New HRdition, 

Revised and rearranged, with additions and new 
photogravure portrait. Edition de Luxe, limited 
to one hundred copies, printed on John Dickinson 
& Co.'s English hand-made paper. Price, 
$5.50. 


sVO, 





JUST READY: 
The Third Edition of Prof.Goldwin Smith's 
Brilliant Work, 
THE UNITED STATES: 
OUTLINE OF POLITICAL 
HISTORY, 1492-1871. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., author of * Canada and 


the Canadian Question,” etc. With map, 
Cloth. Price, $2.00. 


AN 


12mo. 


“Tt isa marvel of condensation and lucidity. In no 
other book is the same fleld covered so succinctly and 
well.”—New York Sun. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
WEALTH. 
By Prof. Joun K. COMMONS, of the University of In- 
diana, 12mo, $1.75. 







A THEORY OF DEVELOP- 
MENT AND HEREDITY. 


By HeNry B. ORR, PH.D. (Jena) Professor of Biology 
Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 12mo, $1.50. 












Mrs. Molesworth’s New Story for Children. 
MARY. 


With tllustrations. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 

A new uniform edition of Mrs. Molesworth’s 
Stories for Chi:dren, in Ten Volumes. 

Printed from new plates, uniformly bound, with 
numerous illustrations. 12mo, cloth, gilt; - per vwol- 
ume, $1.00. 

Tell Mea Story, and Herr baby. 

“ Carrots,” and a Christmas Child. 

Grandmother Dear, and Two Little Waifs. 

The Cuckoo Clock, and the Tapestry Room. 

Christmas Tree Lend, and a Christmas Posy. 

“Us,” and The Kectory Children. 

The Children of the Castle, and The Four Winds 
Farm. 

Little Miss Peggy, and Nurse Heatherdale’s Story. 

Rosy, and The Girl and I. 

Mary. 

The set, ten volumes in box, $10.00. 






Book Reviews, a monthly journal devoted to new 
and current publications. 
Price, 5c. Yearly subscriptions, 50c. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


66 FIFTH. AVENUE, New York. 
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Holiday Books 


KNICKERBOCKER’S NEW YORK, 


From the Beginning of the World to the 
End of the Dutch Dynasty. By WAsH- 
INGTON Ir VING. Van Twiller Edition. 
With 225 illustrations by E. W. Kem- 
ble. Uniform in size with the Darro 
Edition of *‘The Alhambra.”’ 2 vols., 
cloth, $6.00; three quarter levant, $12.00, 


OLD COURT LIFE IN FRANCE. 


By FRANCES ELLIO?, author of “The Diary 
of an Idle Woman in Italy.”’ 2 vols., 
illustrated with portraits and views. 
vo, $4.00; half calf, gilt tops, $8.00, 


WOMAN IN FRANCE DURING THE 


XVIII. CENTURY. 

By JULIA KAVANAGH, 

laine,’’etc.,etc, 2 vols., illustrated with 

portraits on steel. svo, $4.00; half 
calf extra, gilt tops, $8.00. 


author of ‘‘ Made- 


PARABLES FROM NATURE. 
y Mrs. 


5 ALFRED GATTY. 2 vols. (First 
and Second Series.) Ullustrated by Paul 


de Longpre. Each 8vo, $1.75, 


THE LITTLE MERMAID, 

And Other Fairy Tales. 
SEN. Fully 
guelin. 4to, 


By HANS ANDER- 
illustrated by J. R. We- 
$3.00, 


MORE ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. 
Compiled by JosEPH J AcOBs, and illustrated 


by J. D. Batten. (No. 5in“* Fairy Tales 
of the Nations’”’ Series.) Svo, ¥1.75., 


CHINESE NIGHTS ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. 
Forty Stories told by Almond-Eyed Folk. 
By A. M. FIELDE. Illustrated by Chi 


soak 
nese artists. Uniform with * Kaglish 
Fairy Tales.’ S8vo, $1.75, 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


Forty Tales from the Arabian 
Pictured by JouN D. BATTEN. 
in general style to ‘Indian 
Tales.” S8vo, $2.00, 


Nights. 
Similar 
Fairy 


THE LIGHT PRINCESS, 

And Other Fairy Tales. By GEorGE MAc 
DoNALD. Uniform with" English Fairy 
Tales.” Illustrated by MaAubp Hwtm- 
PHREY. Svo, $1.75. 


STUDIES OF TRAVEL. 


by KE. A. FREEMAN. Author of “ The His- 
tory of Siciiy,’’ etc., ete. I. Greece. II. 
Italy. Each ‘complete — in one volume, 
frontispiece, l6mo, 75 cents. 


THE POTTERY AND PORCELAIN OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

An Historical Review of the Ceramic Art 

in America, from the earliest times to 


the present day. By Epwin A. BARBER. 
Cloth, 8vo, with 200 illustrations, $5.00, 


THE ARIEL SHAKESPEARE. 

The Third Group, comprising seven of the 
Tragedies, viz.: iansiot, Macbeth, 
Othello, King Lear, Romeo and Jue 
liet, Julius Cwsar, and Antony and 
Cleopatra. Each play is a separate 
volume, pocket size, large type,complete 
and accurate text, illustrated with the 
celebrated desigus of Frank Howard, 
and bound in flexible morocco. Sole 
separately, per volume, 75 cents, 

Subscriptions are invited for the entire set of plays 


(thirty-eight), to be delivered as published, and or- 
ders will be received for any volume or volumes, 


*.* Notes on New 


pectus of the 


Books, a quarterly bulletin, pros- 
Knickerbocker Nuggets, Heroes and Story 
of the Nations Series, sent on application, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York. 


Slatesman, Financier, Educator, Missionary. 


MY LIFE AND TIMES. 
By Cyrus Hamlin, D.D. 

Many portraits and illustrations, $2.50, 

Wonderfully interesting autobiography 
of an extraordinary man with an extraordi- 
nary history. His work in Turkey was 
providentially opportune. Whether estab- 
lishing Bekeh Seminary or Robert College, 
or supplying bread to the British army dur- 
ing the Crimean War, always he was the 
man of resources. 

“We are glad to announce that Rev. Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin has yielded to the importunities of many 
friends, Who know something of the wonderful fund 
of incident connected with his long and eventful life, 
and has prepared a volame to be entitled * My Life 
and Times.’ We venture to suy that to intelligent 
readers, young or old, the book will be as fascinating 
as any tale they have read. '—Missionary Herald, 


Congregational 8S .s. & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


SUCCFSs¢UL ADY ERTISERS | are re usin 
Remington County Seat Lists. They cover the ctoand 
best Wibb least expense, 101 Tribune Builaing, N.Y, 

















Letters of Travel. 
By PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


8vo, 392 pages, cloth, gilt top, $2.00 

7 * white cloth, full gilt, $2.50 
CONTENTS. 

First Journey Abroad. 1865-1866. 

In the Tyrol and Switzerland. 1870. 

Summer in Northern Europe. 1872. 

From London to Venice. 1874. 

England and the Continent. 1877. 

In Paris, England, Scotland, and Ireland 

A Year in Europe and India. 1882-1883. 

England and Europe. 1885. 

Across the Continent to San Francisco. 

A Summer in Japan. 1889. 

Surfimer of 1890. Last Journey Abroad. 


These Letters have been selected from his corre 
spondence with members of his family, ana are a 
record of his travels and experiences. A few of them 
were printed in the August and September numbers 
of the Century,and were read with very general in- 
terest. One paver in noticing them : “ Nothing 
teveals so impressively the ‘gr t of this 
unique mab as these letters, written of course with 
no thought of publication. Inasingle paragraph he 
tells us more of the people whom he visited and the 
practices and customs which he saw than others do 
in a volume, 

Another says: “ Mr. Brooks describes his experi- 
ences with that winning artlessness characteristic of 
his conversation, and many little expressive phrases 
will be found to de light the reader. 


1880. 


1886. 


THE PHILLIPS BROOKS CALENDAR. 


A BLOCK CALENDAK FOI Ist. 


With a leaf to tear off for every day, giving a short 
selection, 75 cents, 


Ninth Thousand, 


PHILLIPS BROOKS YEAR BOOK. 


Selections from the Writings of the 
tt. REV. PHinures Brooks, D.D. 


By H. L. S. and L. HLS. 


Ibo, 872 pages, gilt Lop, $1.25 


“Tam so much Impressed with its wonderful in- 
sight and the spiritual fitress of the quotations that 
I desire toexpress my personal gratitude to the edi- 
tors for the spdritual help which they have given to 
me and to thousands of others, by the rare discrimi- 
nation and excellent taste which they have shown in 
their happy work. Noc oe can be made to the 
effect that this book does not fairly re _ sent Bishop 
Brooks. It gives us a great many of his best thoughts, 
his communion with the Master, his spiritual ine 
sigh ts, and his highest aspirations.” 


A NEW VOLUME OF 


SERMONS. 
Sirth Series. 
By Bistore PHILLIPS Brooks, 
mo, 20 Sermens, 


“68 pages, cloth, 


spirituality of temper, 


#1.75. 

“These sermons, in their 
their breadth of sympathy, their insight, and their 
beautiful literary quality, are quite ona level with 
any carlier sermons from ihe same hand, . x alike 
its predecessors it is full not only of consolation ‘put 
also of spiritual stimulus.”’— The Outlook 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


31 West Tucenty-third Street, New York. 


AERONAUTICS. 


PUBLISHEL Br THE 


AMERICAN ENGINEER AND RAILROAD JOURNAL 


The growing interest in the fascinating subject of 
Ae ees shbas led to the publication of this new pa- 
pe 

it is our purpose to make itof interest, not only to 
those who are vivine time and thought to the sub- 
ject, but to every one who would like to sec its devel 
opment. 

There willappear during the year the proceedings 
in fullof the receht: Aerial Conference held in Chi- 
cago, together with notes and news about aeronauti- 
cal engineering, reports of experiments and investi- 
gations, contributed articles, Hlustrations of new in- 
ventions, ete , etc. Published monthly. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, ST. SINGLE COPIES, 10c, 
M. N. FORNEY, Editor and Prop., 

47 Cedar Street, New Vork, 

Or of your newsdeanler,. 


Address 





THE 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR DECEMBER. 


The Story of Bob.—By DAVID STARR JORDAN. 
(illustrated,) An account of the behavior of a 
South Sea Wonkey in the various surroundings of 
human civilization, 


Magers War yy onaelns of the 
yy.—By . A. DOBSON. 

- rive 8 the c asad tion 

ships in our new navy, 

York, 


United States 

(Illustrated.) De- 

and armament of the 

with pictures of the New 

Miantonomoh, and ethe rtypical \essels. 

and Ethic 11.—By Prof. T.'H. 

Thee oncluding part of this much-dis- 
cussed lecture, 

The Fruit: Industry in California. — by 
CHARLES HOWARD SHINN. (Illustrated.) Shows 
the present extent and the prospects of this valu- 
able industry, 

OTHER ARTICLES ON 

How OLD Is THE EARTH? THE CREATION; A PE- 
NOBSCOT INDIAN MYTH; STATE INTERFERENCE 
IN SOCIAL AFFAIRS; CRIMINAL WOMAN; ETH- 
1CcS AND THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE; THE 
CALUMET IN THE CHAMPLAIN VALLEY (Illus- 
trated); THE ESSAYS OF JEAN REY; SKETCH OF 
SIR DANIEL WILSON (with portrait). 

CORMESPON DENCE: 

NOTICES; 


Evolution 
HUXLEY 


Epiron’s TABLE; LITERARY 
POPULAR MISCELLANY; NOTES. 


50 cents a number; $5.00 aw year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 


Mrs. Sangster’s Poems. 


ON THE ROAD HOME. By 
MARGARET E, SANGSTER. With Four 

16mo, Cloth, Ornament- 

al, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1.25. 


Illustrations, 


Exquisite little melodies, The musical 
rhythm of Mrs. Sangster’s lines and the sympathetic 
simplicity of her subjects have endeared the author- 


ess to all classes of readers.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


Mrs. Sangster’s poems appeal to the general reader 
by their winning tone, their sympathetic ring, their 
depth of pathos at times, their helpful aim and grace- 
ful expression.--Jewish Messenger, N.Y. 


Mrs. Sangster is among the be-t of our living poets. 
She has the genuine poetic feeling and insight. Her 
verse abounds ina devout and simple religious faith. 

Boston Traveller, 


The poetry lover, and those who are wont to look 
askance at poetry, Will be charmed with Mrs, Sang- 
ster’s verses, They go straight to the heart.— 
ae. 


Chris- 
tian Intelligencer, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 
Se For 
the publishers, 


sale by all: booksellers, will be sent by 


postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, ¢ anada, or ‘Me. rico, onreceipt of the price, 


(JUST ISSUED.) 


WITHIN COLLEGE WALLS 


By PRESIDENT THWING, 


limo, Cloth, Gut Top, F100, 


or 


“An earnest, eloquent, and convincing vindication 
of the value of a college education, not only as a 
means of ennobling and enriching the individual 
character and thus indirectly benefiting the commu- 
nity, but also, from a utilitarian point of view, as the 
best means of fitting aman to succeed in whatever 
calling in life he may choose.’’--Cleveland Leader, 

Send for CATALOGUES of the works of 
Sirong, Pierson, Cuyler, Thwing, 
Behrends, Dixon, Cratts and Loomis, 


and other useful gilt books, to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


710 and 742 Broadway, New York. 


BEFORE YOU GO WEST 


Kind ont about Washington, the richest of the 
States. Send $l tor its best Weekly Paper. 
Addres:, The Ledger, Tacoma, Wn. 


new 


THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND 

Best one < existence, Price, #1.00, 
v a fr 

BOYD « ‘ABE OT CO, 23 Warren St., New York. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO..202 Broadway, N.Y. 





KLACKNER’S | 
American 


Fine Art 
Publications. | 





vyYvVvY 


PIV VV 





A 


| BREAKING HOME TIES 


tions of the season is unquestionably the large phoeo- 
gravure after the 
titled * breaking Home Ties. 
is wellknown from its exhibition here and in Chi- 
cago, and may easily be 
popular and successful works of an episodic charac- 
ter which have been produced inthis country. 
The Collector. 

c a REL nS SUE 


|} ON THE BEST OF TERMS, 
| FRI 
|CHOIR AT 


And many others . all branches of Art—LAND- 
SCAPE, 


of MODERN OLL PAINTINGS, an inspection 
of which is cordially invited. 


Klackner’s Portfolios & Stands. 


Ss 


other wood. 
jos in Linen and half-bound in Morocco, in all sizes. 
x 


is called to the following, amo"™&® 
many new subjects, just issucd : 


TTENTION 


photegravure after the painting by THOMAS — 
HOVENDEN 
The most important of Mr. Klackner’s publica- 
picture of Thomas Hovenden, en- 
” The original painting 
ranked as one 


of the most 


from 


FACE 

ELILIN Th PORTRAITS OF HIS ANCES- 
TORS). ‘4 Photogravure atter S. LEWIN. This 
Picture represents a scene from Sheridan's cele- 
brated comedy “The School for Scandal.” The 
conversation is between Charles Surface, who de- 
sires to dispose of the portraits of his ancestors, 
and Sir Oliver. 


Anow, atter NINA HARDY. 
ENDLY COMPETITORS, 

Etcbed by JULES JACQUET, alter A. A. LESREL. 
WESTMINSTER, 

Original etching by H. CRICKMORE, 


Etched by bk. 


FIGURE, MARINE, SPORTING, Etc,, Etc. 

A large selection of WATER COL- 
ORs, by the most distinguished artists, 
native and foreign, and a choice collection 


tands made of Ash, Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, or any 
Special designs made to order. Portfol- 


- KLACKNER, 5 East 17th St., N. Y. 
Art Dealers ip all the Pr eengen ities throughout 
the State 
INQUIRE FOR KLAC KNER' S PUBLICATIONS. 








sent prepaid. 7 
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December and Chri 
Superb Double Part of wan 


NOW READY, ™ — 


THE YOUNG LADIES 
JOURNAL. 


Comprising a beautiful colored Fashion Plate of 
Eve nine, Balland Fancy Ball Dresses for Le 
c olored Designs for Use ‘ul ° 
The Gigantic Supplement 
witha large numt ‘of Winter Paris Fas ions and 
Designs in Fancy Ww ork, A Supplement of Christmas 
Stories. A Supplementof Music. A Supplement of 
Christmas Amusements. Special Christmas Cookery 
etc., et The Commencement of Two New Serial 
Stories, Several Complete Stories. $ al Fash. 
jon Articles. autiful colored picture, 
** Litele 1?’ Price, 60 cents, 
including all the Supplements, #4.00 a year, post 
paid. For sale by all newsdealers, and 
The Internanional News Company, Yew York, 
J? Subscréptions received for any Periodical, Foreign 
or Domestic, 








THE MATCHLESS- 


CALIFORNIA THE, .MATCHLESS 


her Southern Countries. Learn all about the land of 
delight in its foremost newspaper, The Los Anges 
les Times. Daily, ‘es to W pages, $2.25 per quarter, 
#9.00 per year; Weekly i pages, $1.50 per year, 
Minti PEE PEMES, Los Ange les, Cal, 


MUSIC. 


AN ORGANIST lately arrived in 
York, desires a position in the ony or within a 
of twenty miles. Best referenc 


Address J.C. K., 463 West 2st Stree t, New York, 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 
X-Mas Music 


The Morning Star. 
cents. Christ Child, 





(Anthem.) Warren, 30 
Solo in C or A flat. Van- 
dewater, 40 cents Sing, O Heavens (full an- 
them) B flat. Williams, 30 cents. And There 
Were Shepherds, (C) Sop. and Ten. Solos and 
Cho. Crowe, 30 cents. Carol, Brothers, Carol 
(Gi) Sop. Solo and Cho. Crowe, 1) cents. Ado- 
ration. Sop. or Ten. Solo (A). Shelley, 25 cemts. 
Adoration. Alto or Bass Solo (1). Shelley, 25 
cents. Carol, Carol Christians. VF flat,solo, 
Duet and Cho. Dressler, 12 cents. Christmas 
Morning. (Gi) Sop. or Ten. Solo. Wilkinson, 4 
cents. The Anyel Choir. (1D) Mezzo or Bar. 
Solo. Nevin, 50 cents. 

New Carols by Marsh, Yarneley, Backus, 

Carmiencke, and others, 5cents each, Carol Annual 

Yo. 20 (Grace Collection), various authors, 5 cents. 
Carol Annual No. 88, various authors, 5 cents. 

Lamb of God (Sunday-school service), 
Danks, 5 cents. ; 

Any of the above sent on selection if desired, 

Send for our list of Christmas Novelties (tree). 


WM. A,.POND &CO. 


25 Union Square, New York. 


CHRISTMAS (amtnten.cere™ 1893 


The Wise Men From the East,—A brew Christ- 
mos Cantata. By Dr. W. HOWARD DOANE, Onlya 
few rehearsals needed. #80 cents by mail. 

Our Saviour-hing —by the Key. Kouent Low: 
ry. A Splendid Susteat Chrisimas Service. 4 
cents by mail. 

r 


Danks, 


No. Il, 


ng Day. Asefvice tor primary clhisses, 
Crab TS & H.P. MALN.@e by mail. 
val Ne. 24..—Contains a variety 
of Beat nts by mail, 
A xood line of Oc tnve Anthews for Choirs. 
THE Low & AIN CO, 
New Vor 4 Hy) Wabash Ave. 


76 Bast Whe st, Chicaae, 


Fisch 1e99, 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


; otin Ave.,cor, 16th St.. N.Y. : 


J. CHURCH CO, Music Publishers, Cincinnatt, 0. 





EDUCATION. 


A YOUNG LADY, Classical graduate of New 
York Normal College, would instruct in Latin, Lit 
erature, or other branches, several hours daily. Ad- 
dress B. A., care of INDEPENDENT, 13) Fulton Street 


New York. 
EDUCATION. The oldest of the high-class 
educational magazines (regu 
lar price $5.00 a year) will be sent for a year for +2.0010 
anew subscriber. Is Bdueation in your city or village 
library ¢ Is itin your Reading Kooms¢ We will sen¢ 
Education and the Kericw of Rericws toa new sabe 
scriber for $4.00; or Kducation and Harpor's Magazine 
for $5.00. Send 12 cents for a sample Copy. Te 
KASSON & PAL MER, 50 Bromtiela St, Boston, Ma 


(ienwood Institute. Matawan, N. J. » 

sexes, full course. For health and thorough sc. 
struction Glenwood is not excelled. Winter term D 

4th. Newly furnished, tirst-class accommodations. 





————— 


PICTURES, ETC. 


€ DISON PHONOGRAPHS. POLYPHONE must “BOXES. 


LANTERNS WANTED 68 tien 
oe & CO. 809 Filbert St. Phila.Pa la,Pe 
FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 DUM 
bers, post paid, for $1.00, 
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Financial. 


SOME ITEMS OF MERCANTILE 
ASSETS. 


WHEN banks lend money to a merchant 
and discount his paper, relying upon the 
general solvency of the borrower, the 
items which make up the merchant's 
statement of his condition must be critic- 
ally examined. We have already dis- 
cussed the varying values which may 
safely be put by the banker upon running 
accounts. Other items of assets now re- 
main to be considered. 

Many statements now contain items of 
real estate owned by the firm or indi- 
vidual. In some cases the question of its 
value is important. Every one in busi- 
ness must arrange his building to suit his 
requirements ; machinery peculiar to his 
trade is put in; partitions and floors are 
arranged for the greatest convenience. 
All this of course, is right and often costs 
a considerable sum of money. How 
is that cost treated in the = ac- 
counts? When improvements and altera- 
tions are made from year to year 
to what account is the expense charged ? 
In one sense it is part of the capital of 
the firm, but from the point of view of 
the banker it cannot be so regarded. The 
firm may charge the cost of all improve- 
ments to the cost of the real estate, mean- 
iag thereby to show the amount of money 
invested in that item. But if this total is 
putin the statement as the selling value 
of the real estate, it is misleading, From 
the lender’s standpoint the real estate is 
worth only what it will bring at forced 
sale, in which case the fittings suitable 
for a particular line of business go for 
nothing, however costly. It is important, 
therefore, to know this corrected value of 
real estate, either by appraisement or in- 
directly by knowing whether the price 
paid has been unduly swelled by the sys- 
tem of bookkeeping. 

The merchandise in stock presents its 
own difficulty of appraisement. Clearly 
enough goods differ greatly among them- 
selves as to the proportion of cost 
which they will bring if forced to a sale. 
Itis known, for example, that unbroken 
packages bring a higher price than ex- 
actly the same goods when placed on 
shelves, Groceries when in original lots 

will bring almost their full value. In this 
respect groceries differ greatly from boots 
and shoes which must be kept moving. 
An old grocery package may be taken at 
a high percentage of its cost, but old boots 
and shoes, are not worth more than half 
their invoice value. The same is true of 
dry goods. Standard goods do not decline 
in price as do*the more faney kinds, 
Fancy articles of all descriptions, which 
are dependent on quick sale and which 
must catch the whim of the hour, are 
dangerous items of assets to the banker if 
put dowa at invoice cost. Trouble in the 
market causing delay in sales might 
change the balance of that merchant to 
the wrong side of his ledger unless that 
balance was largely to the good. Last 
Week we gave a table by trades of the per- 
centage of values on the average which 
could safely be put on the running ac- 
counts in some of the well-known lines. 
In giving below a similar table for the 
merchandise held in stock in these trades 
on the average, it may be well to com- 
bine this and last. week's figures into one 
Statement : 
Accts. rec. Mdse. 
Per ct. of Per ct. of 
face value, face value. 


Hardware.......... “2 80 
Dry goods ......... 67 70 
Boots and shoes.... tal 65 
Furniture .......... au 68 


Groceries .........6. 40 oh 

The uofavorable percentage given the gro- 
cery trade as to running accounts is in a 
measure made up by the high valuation 
put upon goods in stock, reversing the 
figures put down for the boot and shoe 
trade, As before remarked, these per- 
centages require to be checked by the ex- 
Perience of each banker in his own sec- 
Hon. It is impossible to give values-which 
Shall be applicable to all parts of our 
Country, Our wish is rather to point the 
Way to inquiries on the part of lenders, 
and to give something definite with which 
Other percentages can be compared, 





Another point not always considered in 
mercantile statements is the item of con- 
tingent liabilities. It is quite common for 
men in active and large business to dis- 
regard in their statements the notes of 
other houses which in the way of trade 
have been indorsed and passed on. Of 
course it is expected that the makers of 
such notes will take care of them ; but if 
we are asking for a statement which shall 
reveal all the borrower's affairs, there is 
no questton that his contingent liabilities 
ought to be stated. No good banker will 
lay too much stress upon that item ; but 
he is entitled to know how much such lia- 
bilities amount to and something about 
them, so that he can form an intelligent 
opinion on this part of a possible claim 
upon a firm’s assets in addition to his 
own. 

Finally, the expenses of the borrowing 
firm should be briefly considered. Is the 
ratio higher than among other houses in 
the same line of trade? 1t will not do to 
compare one trade with another ; for vol- 
ume of business determines the ratio in 
great measure. ‘*Quick sales and small 
profits” will give a low ratio of expenses 
to total sales, while a small volume and 
high profits will give a high percentage. 
In actual business these ratios vary from 
15% down even to 1 or 2%, with an average 
in all trades of about 74%. 

In this evolution of banking the lender 
of other people’s money must be a man of 
wide information. Like everything else, 
the management of a bank grows more 
and more to be a specialized profession, 
wherein special study and experience are 
requisite to success. 

2 ne 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


VERY little change can be observed in 
the business situation. The tendency is 
centering toward improvement, altho 
progress is exceedingly slow. It would 
be idle to conceal the disappointment 
shown on every hand at such tardy prog 
ress. Yet this comes largely from hav- 
ing indulged too great expectations and 
from inappreciation of the difficulties to 
be overcome, Evidence crops out daily 
showing how severe the late crisis has 
been, Following silver repeal and the 
elections there wasasharp revival of hope, 
too sharp, in fact, to be anything but fe- 
verish ; and, business recovery always 
being a matter of slow growth, there is a 
reaction from the over-sanguine feeling of 
two or three weeks ago. Bankers have 
difficulty in finding employment for 
funds even at existing low rates; the 
stock market continues unsettled ; prices 
of commodities are generally declining ; 
stocks of merchandise are accumulating 
except where production has been sharply 
curtailed ; failures are still unpleasantly 
frequent, and the close of the year is ap- 
proaching when merchants are usually 
inclined to contract rather than expand 
operations until they know exactly 
how they © stand. But these are 
only the dark sides of the situation with 
which we are quite familiar and have long 
ago discounted. They are simply evi- 
dences of conditions that belong to the 
sorrowful past. The future, with which 
we have chiefly to do, steadily brightens. 
It must not be forgotten that the Silver 
Bill has been repealed, and that a general 
revision of our currency system on a more 
elastic basis is in prospect. Of themselves 
these two facts are revolutionary changes, 
slow but powerful in ultimate effect. 
Again, reliable intimations of the new 
tariff bill are forthcoming, and they 
should set aside all unreasonable fears of 
radical changes. It has been steadily in- 
sisted upon in these columns that no 
ruinous changes would be attempted, and 
that more harm would be produced by 
senseless fear than by actual legislation. 
The reductions proposed in the wool, iron, 
cotton, silk and other schedules all fall 
below expectations of the party in power, 
and when the compensations of free raw 
materials are considered, they will be ac- 
cepted as moderate and assuring rather 
than destructive reductions. Of course, 


the tariff question is not settled. Discus- 
sion in Congress may be hot and long, 
and business will inevitably be held in 





suspense until the verdict is sealed ; still 





importers, manufacturers and distributers 
may all rest confident that the changes 
will be less serious than previously antici- 
pated. The intelligent opinion of the 
country has been that the late panic was 
entirely owing to the silver crisis and to 
tariff revision. It is well to remember, 
therefore, that these two disturbances are 
now practically out of the way, and that 
nothing stands in the way of renewed 
prosperity except lack of patience and 
courage. 


A detailed record of business is of 





course unsatisfactory. Clearing House 
returns at leading cities last week were 
18% below same week a year ago. Some 
allowance, however, is necessary for 
lower prices and the absence of specula- 
tion. ‘* Bradstreet’s ” reported 370 failures 
during the week compared with 333 the 
week previous and 205 last year. Over 
80% of the failures were under $5,000 capi- 
tal, and only 20 failures were reported 
with capital over $20,000, The failure of 
Thurber, Whyland Co. was hardly news, 
the concern having been in difficulties for 
some months past. The local real-estate 
market is exceedingly dull, the estimated 
cost of buildings, according to the best 
authorities, during the last six weeks in 
New York and Brooklyn being only $8,- 
000,000 against $6,000,000 same time 1892. 
In wheat there was active selling and 
prices declined 1c, to 65}c. under large 
receipts, small exports and consequent 
increase in visible supply, which rose 
2,750,000 bushels to 74,000,000 against 
67,000,000 last year and 39,000,000 the 
year before. Flour was neglected 
and weak. Corn declined nearly 2c. to 
444c., large receipts and favorable crop 
returns being the cause.: Provisions 
showed a downward tendency, pork de- 
clining 50c. per bbl. to $17, and lard $c. 
per lb. to 94c., chiefly in anticipation of a 
larger hog movement, Last week’s pack 
was 240,000 hogs compared with 205,000 
the previous week, Groceries were gen- 
erally lower, coffee dropping }c. to 1&c, 
Both raw and refined sugars show a lower 
tendency, granulated now being quoted 
at 4c. In the iron trade more business 
is doing, lower prices having attracted 
Steel rails are now reported at 
$20 per ton, and the great combination 
which so long held the price nominally at 
$29 and $30 per ton is acknowledged 
broken. Pig iron No. 1 is quoted $14 
$14.50. Copper and tin were a shade 
lower, the latter 20.3c. and the former at 
10c. for Lake. A decided improvement 
developed in the wool market, large sales 
at better prices being made to manufac- 
turers whose busines#has been assisted by 
better November payments. While many 
woolen mills are still idle, the number 
running increases each day, and the heavy 
curtailment of production is having a ben- 
eficial effect. Cotton was irregular and 
lower, owing to liberal receipts at home 
and discouraging cable reports. The mar- 
ket for cotton goods was checked by an- 
nouncement of a heavy auction sale of 
16,000 packages staple cottons, valued 
between $1,500,000 and $2,000,000, Such 
an accumulation was a surprise, and 
caused rumors of other sales to follow, 
cotton mills not having shut down on 
production as sharply as other branches 
of manufacture. The sale, however, 
should attract a large number of buyers, 
and have a healthy effect on values later 
on. Print cloths were firmer at 2 15-16c. 
for 64x64s. 


orders. 


Wall Street continues in a waiting at- 
titude. For the time being the market 
is chiefly under the influence of bear op- 
erators who have found sufficient unfa- 
vorable news to depress prices. As there 
was little or no resistance values gradu- 
ally declined, Europe showed rather 
more interest in this market and took fair 
amounts of our investments. There was 
also a better demand from local investors 
for good bonds and the best dividend pay- 
ing stocks. In the industrials and granger 
stocks prices were weakened by attacks 
based on the dull condition of trade gen- 
erally. The improvement in railroad 


reporting a decrease of nearly 5¢ during 
the first week of November compared 





with last year. The balance of foreign 


earnings was somewhat checked, 69 roads | 





trade, however, is largely in our favor, 
exports having fallen off very little 
while the decline in imports was 
$20,000,000, and the October returns 
showed a preponderance of exports 
amounting to $36,000,000. This large 
decrease of imports and consequent 
falling off in customs revenue is having a 
decidedly embarrassing effect upon the 
Treasury, and unless a decided increase 
in imports of dutiable goods shortly takes 
place the Government will be obliged to 
borrow temporarily until Congress is able 
to provide some sort of relief. There is 
talk of the Government issuing notes pro- 
tected by future customs revenue, this 
method having been adopted successfully 
by other countries under similar condi- 
tions ; but the idea is still premature.. 
What the Government will do to raise 
revenue is still a question of lively inter- 
est. The income tax proposition will un- 
doubtedly be popular among the masses, 
for itexempts all incomes below $4,000: 
but there are thousands of intelligent cit- 
izens who will resent such inquisitorial 
methods as the income tax necessitates to 
the very utmost. The money situation 
steadily improves from the borrower's 
standpoint. Good borrowers no longer 
have any difficulty in securing accommo- 
dation at satisfactory rates. It is the 
banker who has reason to complain. 
Funds are piling up in the banks 
with phenomenal rapidity; and the 
surplus reserve of the Associated Banks 
now stands at the highest figure on 
record, $65,400,000, compared with $64,- 
700,000 on August Ist, 1885, the previous 
highest total. The influx of currency at 
this point is diminishing somewhat, but it 
would not be surprising if a still greater 
surplus was seen. All the great panics 
have been followed by great accumulations 
of idle funds. Such conditions are evi- 
dences that the worst is over and that the 
way is being paved for recovery. Call 
loans on stocks ruled 14@24¢. Time 
money is plentiful at 24@3¢ for 60 days 
and longer periods, Very little commer- 
cial paper is offering, 44@5¢% being the 
usual rates for prime double names for four 
to six months. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 











Nov. 11L.* Increase. 
i acccnne $402,086,000 +$ 1,255,200 
Specie.... 98,644,000 1,279,400 
Legal tenders... 73,118,800 8,598,400 
Deposits........-. 464,684,100 ,! 8,944,200 
Circulation...... 14,076,600 14,456,500 +279,700 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


SPOClIS .cccccccsce $10,924,509 $05,044,009 $1,279,400 
Legal tenders... 81,717,200 73, 118,800 8,508,400 
Total reserva... $181,415) = $171,765,700 $9,807,800 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 116,171,025 115,954,975 2,256,050 
Surplusreserve — $65,47),475 $57,723,725 = - $7,631, (50 


Excess of reserve November 19th, 1892........ 4,560,925 
*Five days. + Decrease. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Bid. Asked, 
i : 






U.S. 48, 1907, registered..........+++ jetaewnne 1244 1 
U.S. 48, 1907, coupon...... Picsuke eexdterwined 1124 113 
Ext. U.S. 2s. 1801, registered.......... ...eee Wy 
Currency 6, 1895.......... Kciiaanvandicdanadee 108 
Currency 63, 1896.....+....66 — . 
Currency 68, 1BU7,.....0.ee- ee eeeee 

Currency 68, 1898 . ° 

CUFTENCY bi, ISI... .ccccccececerseceersvecees 115 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 





Messrs. Brown Bros. quoted actual 
rates for sterling as follows : 
Bid. 
DARYSin ss cecccccccccvccrcoccserccceevcccccooes 4.85 -83'4 
iets: eateRaotee 44514-8549 
Cable transfers. ......ccecceecsereeeereeececeee 4.86 
Commercial long 4.82 -S244 





CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 







Bid. Bid. 
AMETICA..... .cererees 185 Manhattan,........... 10 
American Ex’ch » a et & Fulton..... 200 
Broadway. ....++0-+++ 200 AniCS?... 4... -. 10 
Butchers’ & Drovers’. 170 anics’ & Trad’s, 10 
Central National..... 122 ANCHO... cceeee ee BU 
Chase Nattonal......- 45) Merchants’..........+. 140 
Chatham.....-.-..+++s 360 Merchants’ Ex., ..... 1b 
Chemical Metropolitan ......... vi 
MON cccused <tdcstenccae Metropolis. a 














COMMETCE. «2... eee ee 
Continental. demkesawe ba 
, PDXCHANGE ....6. = ° ° 
Kast —— 145 Nineteenth Ward.... 10 
Fifth Avenue. 100 »=«>North America....... 
First National.. * 
First Nat'Ls. I 





Fourth National 2”) Park.. 28! 
Gallatin Nat'l 300 | Phoentx ........ccccees 115 
German Am 115 Republic..........++++ 155 
Germania. #30 Seabord National.... 173 
Greenwich 150 Second National..... 300 
Hanover... 300 Seventh National... 125 
Hudson Riv 160 Shoe & Leather...... 110 
Import’rs’ & Trad’rs’. 570 |Southern National... 55 
Trving....c.0 cscee secs 140 wp of New York.. 104 
Leather Manuf....... 210 U.S. Mational....... 190 





Lincoln National..... 40 Western National.... lug 
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BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing November 18th, were as follows : 


America . 19 


| Commerce. 
American Excha 1W 


| Fourth.. 
Greenwich 


Broadway.. Phoenix 


Chatham............- 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 
Last 
Bid. Asked, Saler. 
H. B. Claflin Company, Ist pfd 
do. do, 

Thurber-Whyland Co., com 

ao. do. 
Proctor & Gamble, com .... 

do. do. 


do. do, 
Blackwell's Dur. Tob. Co., 
American Straw Board Co 
Celluloid Co.... 


com.... 


Diamond Match Co........0.-0e008 + 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co,,..Us 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


.On Saturday the 18th inst., the ex- 
perime nt was successfully tried of pro- 
pelling a canal boat ow the Erie Canal by 
the means of electricity. The only diffi- 
culties encountered were minor ones 
which can be easily remedied by electrical 
engineers. 


Ata meeting of the directors of the 
Nicaragua Canal Construction Company 
held last week, President Warner Miller 
offered his resignation, which was ac- 
cepted. A reorganization committee was 
selected. Noone was elected as President, 
Smith M. Weed was elected Vice Presi- 
dent. 

....The statement of the 
banks of New York City, for the week, 
ending Saturday, November 18th, had 
many interesting items. It disclosed the 
fact that the legal reserve was the high- 
est ever known; that the National Bank 
of Commerce held $10,532,700 in legal 
tenders, an amount probably never betore 
surpassed by any of the associated banks, 
and that the National Park Bank had on 
deposit $25,468,600, the National City 
$26,763,700 and the C hemical $26 891,000, 


-London was treated to a genuine 
sensation last week, Mr, Frank May, tor 
twenty years chief cashier of the Bank of 
England, whose signature is the only one 
appearing on the bank of England notes, 
was deposed from his position On account 
of serious irregulariue 31m investing large 
sums of the Bauk’s money in unsound finan- 
cial securiues, Lt is reported that the loss 
to the Bank will amount to from one mil- 
lion to three millions of dollars. The seri- 
ous thing of the whole matter is that the 
implicit taith which every one has had in 
the wisdom of the Bank of England will 
be shaken. Nobouy imagines that the 
Bask can be seriously affected financially, 
only in its loss of Character. 


associated 


.Messrs. Harvey Fisk & Sons, of 24 
Nassau Sureet, offer a limited amount ot 
first mortgage 5¢ gold bonds of the Buffalo 
and Susquehanna Railroad Company ,prin- 
cipal payable in 1913, interest April and 
October at New York. ‘These bonds are 
offered by Messrs. Harvey Fisk & Sons, at 
97 and accrued interest, and are recom- 
mended by themas adesirable investment. 
The road was built to afford the vast lum- 
ber and tannery interests of Northern 
Pennsylvania an outlet to desirable mar- 
kets, and it is also expected that it will 
provide a short line from the Pennsylva- 
nia coal regions to Buifalo and Western 
New York. The net earnings of the roads 
consolidated to form the Butfalo and Sus- 
quehanna have considerably exceeded the 
umount required for interest and sinking 
fund on the entire amount of bonds offer- 
ed. Messrs. Harvey Fisk & Sons will be 
glad to give fuller and more detailed in- 
tormation upon application to them, 


....-The Receivers of the Equitable 
Mortgage Company offer their security 
holders the following Plan of Resump- 
tion : 

First: Debenture holders are asked to 
surrender the coupons maturing between 
September Ist, 1895, and February Ist, 184, 
ene coupon from each debenture, and to 
accept in lieu thereof scrip of the com- 
puny, payable on or before March Ist, L904. 

Second; They are asked to extend the 
time of maturity of all debentures to March 
ist, 104, the Company reserving the right 
to redeem the same atany time after March 
Ist, L804. 

Third: Interest on all debentures shall 
be 5%from the maturity of the coupons 
to be surrendered as atoresaid, payable 
semiannuuily, in the same months in which 
it is now payable; but to guard against 
insufficient collections the Company shail 
have the right, during the firse tive years, 
to pay 1% perannum in scrip, redeemable 
on or betore March Ist, 1904, 

Mortgages: in consideration of the con- 
inued prompt payment by the company 
of interest, Insurauce and taxes, holders of 
morigages are asked to accept a reduction 
of 1% 1m the rate of interest thereon. The 
mortgages shali, on request, be forwarded 
to said New York Secuncy and Trust Com- 
pany, to be indorsed in conformity with 
the above provision. 


....-Among the securities sold at auction 
were the following lots; 


§,000 Chicago Gaslight and Coke Co, first mort. 


5s gold DODAS, AUC WT reessrereeneseeee BES 








$10,000 “my OW Gas Co. st mort. 6% Ay 


w shares a ramen a LS 135 
100 shares (stock interest) Rapid Transit — 
Bridge Cons. Co 
$2,000 Chicago and South Side Rapid we 
Rd. Co. first mort. 10-40 gold bonds, 
25s ‘ 
$5,000 nba te Be Gaslight and Fuel Co. of G hi- 
cago, IIL, first mort. 5¢ bonds, due 1905... .. WS 
$2,300 Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corporation 
first mort. sink. fund gold wil eames due 
1946 TM 
$5,000 Peoria and Pekin Union Ko. Wu. sec. 
447 bonds, due 1921 
$10,000 Virginia Century % bonds, due 1941. 
$1,000 U. P. Rd. Co. 6% coup. bond, due | ean 
ROW eee A 
$2,000 U.P. Rd. Co. first mort. 6% coup. bonds, 
due January, 1898 105% 
$2,000 U. PL Rd. . bonds, 
due somnary, 105% 
$1,000 CL, St. P., Me and O. Rd. Co., cons. first 
mort. pl bond, due 1930 
$1,000 St. L. and I. M. Ra. Co. (Ark. Br 
mort. 7% coup. bond, due June, ee. y 
$2,000 Cent. Rd. of N. J. cons. 5% gen. mort. coup. 
bonds, due 1987 11044 
$2,000 N. BP. Rd. Co, wel div. ext. scrip, ¢ oo 
If y3q 


ce ert. due 7! 
$2,000 R., W. and O, Rd. 
coup. bonds, due 
$2,W0O N. Y. Ele. Ra. 


Co. first mort, sll 


Co. first mort. 7% coup. 


bonds, due I$ : 11354 
3.) 4 ad justine oy 
4 


$2,500 City of Elizabeth (N. 
coup. bonds, due July _— 
28 shares Ill. Cent. Rd. 


¢ 
$2 0 Avi nion Ferry Co, of N. Y. and B’ tive first 
5% gold bonds, due November, 1920.. 
>. W. Bliss Mfg. Co., com 
109 shares Gold and Stock Tel. Co... 
100 shares International Ocean Tel. Co 
$10,000 Jefferson Rd. Co, first mort. 


$10,000 Marquette, H. and O. Rd. Co. 6% mort. 

bonds, due 1925 (issue of April Ist, 1885), 10844 
184 shares ©. and A. Rd., com 38 
10 shares R. EK. Ex. and Aue. Room (Lim.). 


VERMILYE & C0., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH Oh 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED A’ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT A’ 
SIGHT 


EVERETT 


WASHINCTON. 


Growing rapidly toward her future position as one 
of the Greatest of American Sea Coast 
Cities, and 


The Mistress of Puget Sound. 


The best place in the 
the Investor, 





world for the Homeseeker, 
the Manufacturer, and the Ship-build- 
er, Write for descriptive pamphlet to-day. 


The Everett Land Company, 


EVERETT, Washington. 


TEXAS LOANS AND, INVESTMENTS 


Four rteen ¥. tuxperience, 
an ENC ES 
New York City: Gperssuae’ and Christian Union, 
Newspapers; Watson & Lang, Agents, Bank of 
Montreal; Third Natiowal Bank, 
San Antonio Texas: Lockwood National Bank; Sar 
Antonio National Bank, 
Edinburgh, Scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- 
gaye Company iimited, 
For inforwnation write to 


- CHANDLER, 


2723 Commerce Street, San Ant «, Texas, 


INVESTMENT WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


THE INVESTMENT 
TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA. 
BONDS, | Topeka, pion; Hasten Muss, 
*hilade a. 





A. B. MEAD. A. L. Cok. G. W. Cobs 


MEAD & COE 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ESTATES 
LOANS by first lien on Chicago real estate, 
without expense to lender. 


Correspondence invited, 


The Trust Company of America. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, 8700,000.00. 
OFFICES: Crawford Building, Topeka; Provident 
Building, Philadelphia; Bank KBlocs, Denver. 
First Mortgage Loans Nepotiated, Municipal and 
Corporate Bonds Bought and Sold. Managers have 
over 20 years’ experience. Correspondence solicited, 
T. BL. SWEET, Pres’t. GEO, M. NOBLE, Vice- Pres't, 
WM. H. LLEWELLYN, Successor to 
BSHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO.,, 


SEATTLE, WASHIN TON, 
Gilt-edged poe y 


managed. We rent, 
rents, pay taxes 
after assessments, 


negotiated, payable in gold secured 


collect 
and look 


ate 
Write for partic ore 


H. B. PALMER, 
Hel oo Monsana. 
STATE, county "AND. “MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
High Grade Investments, 
Correspondence solicited. Correspondents: Fourth 


National Bank, New York; National Bank of the Re- 
public, Chicago; Merchant's National Bank, Helena, 


THE CLISE INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Paid up Capital, $150,000. 
City and Farm Loans payable in Gold. 
Interest 7 and S per cent., payable semi- 
annually in New York Exchange. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 


due 
. 





FIRST MORTGAGE 
‘| 5% GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


BUFFALO & SUSQUEHANNA 


Railroad Company. 


AMOUNT AUTHORIZED $2,000,000. 


Limited to $15,000 Per Mile of Com- 
pleted Road, with Equipment. 


Principal Payable October, 1913, 


Interest Payable April and October, in 
New York. 


Coupon Bonds, $1,000 and $500 each, 


May be registered as to principal only ; or, 
may be fully registered, with inter- 
est pauable to registered owner by 


check. 


The Buffalo & Susquehanna Kailroad extends from 
Keating Summit, Penna., on the Western New York 
& Pennsylvania R.R., about 107 miles southeast of 
Buffalo, to a connection with the Erie Railway's sys 
tem at Galeton, Penna., from which poiut the road is 
to be extended in the near future to a connection 
with the Fall Brook Kh. R. (New York Central & Hud- 
son River R. Ro system) at Ansonia, Penna. 

The primary purpose had in view in the construc. 
tion of this railway has been to afford the vast lum- 
ber and tannery interests of northern Pennsylvania 
an outlet to eastern and western markets, This road 
js also expected to furnish anewand short line from 
theanthracite and bituminous coal regions of Penn- 
sylvania to points in western New York and to the 
City of Buffalo. 

A full description of the Bulfalo & Susquehanna 
Railroad and its principal sources of business will be 
found in the accompanying report of Mr. 
Crowell, the eminent civil engineer, 
here, brietly, that the 
miles of completed, 


Foster 
We may state 
secured upon sixty 
substantially built, standard 
youge railroad, the location of which is shown on the 
map, With the additional security of some eighty-six 
thousand acres of virgin forest lands. The issue of 
bonds is limited to $15,000 per mile of completed rail- 
road with equipment. These bonds afford both the 
security of a profitable standard gauge railroad, and 
also the security of a mortgage on real estate esti- 
mated to be worth, at a low valuation, over one mil- 
ion seven hundred thousand dollars; the combined 
property mortgaged representing an estimated value 
over three times the amount of the bonds issued, 

SINKING FUND.—In order to provide for the 
sume relative security for the bonds at all times, 
provision is made aside in each year “an 
amount in cash equal to the total amount of the 
bonds then outstanding, divided by the number of 
years Which the bonds have to run,” and to use such 
sumin the cancellation of bonds, before any divi- 
denuds are made to the stockholders, so that) the 
amount of the outstanding bonds shall decrease 
proportionately with the cutting and marketing of 
the lumber, which affords the railroad its principal 
tonnage, 


bonds are 


to set 


Incase bonds cannot be bought for the Sinking 
Fund atless than par and accrued interest, then it 
will be the duty of the Trustee to call the required 
amount for payment at par and accrued interest, 
the highest .umbers outstanding being first called, 

SECURITY FOR PROMPT PAYMENT 
OF INTEREST AND PRINCIPAL, 

The gross earnings of the Companies consolidated 
to form the Buffalo & Susquehanna K.R. Co. are 
stated to have been as follows for 
The fiscal year ends June 30th, 


1888, $ 
1889, 59,840 
1890, 114,693 


1891, 115,107 
1892, 


157,901 
1893, 162,745 


have considerably exceeded the 
amount required for interest and sinking fundon the 
entire amount of bonds now offered, These earnings 
have been depived from a small portion only of the 
present mileage, 

Careful estimates made by our based 
upon business done in the past, indicate gross earn- 
ings in the future, upward of #500,000 per annum, and 
net earnings upward of $200,000 per annum. 

PRICK.—We offer $900,000 of the above described 
bonds at 97 and accrued interest, subject to advance 
in price without notice. Preference in the allotment 
of bonds will be given to early subscribers, i.e., they 
Will be awarded the lowest numbers and, therefore, 
those having the latest maturity. 

We have carefully scrutinized the security for the 
prompt payment, according to their terms, of the in- 
terest and principal of these bonds, and we believe 
it to be absolute, 

The mortgages securing these bonds have been 
drawn by Messrs. Seward, Guthrie, Morawetz & 
Steele, Copies of the bond and mortgages and of the 
Engineer's report can be obtained on request. Early 
application will be made for listing at the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 


These bonds can also be ordered of our representa- 
tive in Philadelphia, 


Mr. JAMES H. CHAPMAN, 
Philadelphia Bank Building, Rooms 104 and 105, 
423 Chestnut Street. 


the years named, 


35.137 


The net earnings 


engineer 
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FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET s0UND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com. 
mercial Center because it has: 
The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast, 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land, 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world: 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front’ 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
sroduces a coke equal to Pennsylvania, Tron, Silver, 
ead, Gold and other ores. £xtensive Quarries of 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes. Valuable ip. 
formation Can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
Gnited States 
Silorigage Co, 


Chartered 1871. 
Capital, - - #%2,000,000 
Surplus, - - 500,000 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, 

This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Banking Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges. Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage, 
Issues Debenture Bonds, Receives Deposits 
subject to check and allows interest on daily 
balances, Issues Certificates of Deposit, 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agent, 

Pays Coupons, Executes all Trusts. 

OFFICERS, 
‘ President 
ice President 
ad \. Pres. & Tr, 


Dunn ‘TORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, 
William Babcock, 8. Frisco, Luther agasne. 
William bk, Bailey, Seattle, Charlton me Lewis, 
Charles D. Dicaey, Jr., Lewis Ma 
William P. Dixon, Theodore “Mor ford, 
Robert A. Granniss, Richard A. Mee urdy, 
Theo, A. Havemeyer, Robert Oly “org 
Charles Kk. Henae rson, kuwin Packa 
James J. Hill, St. Paul, William W. Hie hards, 
Gardiner G, Hubbard, Jas. W. Seymour, Jr., 


Gustav Kk. Kissel, James Timpson, 
WHY at $ to 5 per cent. interest’ We can 
loan it for you on Real Estate Security 


atGto7 per cent. Perfect Security. 
GEO. J. PAUL. Omaha, Neb., U.S. A, 


LETTERS | 
OF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES, 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO.,, 
BANKERS, No. 50 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


$50,000 Ist. AGPTC se EK, 10 YEAR 6 
PER CENT, GOLD BONDS 
issued by Swe eo “High Line Canal and Reservoir 
Co, This Company is one of the oldest irrigating 
companies iu Colorado, property valued at over §oU0,- 
OW), has no indebtedness other than these bonds, bor 
tull information address — 
Denver st & Safe Deposit Co. Trustee, 
26: = ist., Denver, 
_or room 29, 10 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Those who visit the World's Fairshould study Chi- 
cago, its history and the conditions which taade tt 
the most phenomenal city in the world. The same 
conditions exist at Duteath, and in many lines of 
business it is already Chicago’s only rival, It hasa 
larger tributary country, which is rapidly develop. 
ing. While West don’t fail to visit Duluth witha 
view of investing, as you Can mnake it the most prot. 
able trip oJ your fe. Callon or write to 


C 2 KE. LOVETT «& C o. 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Portland, Seen, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has spectal facilities for placing money at 6 to 8 per 
cent, on improved city property with insured titles, 
secured by tirst mortgage, principal and interest re- 
payable in GOLD. 

Keference; National Park Bank, New York, 


0 FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. lniterest pay- 

0 NE semi-annually by draft on New 

York, Personal attention given to af 

Address 


Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 


INVESTMENT 


. Highest references. 


RANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Watly 


GELDER, BAILEY & CO., 


Beahtable Buits ng. Denver. Colo, 
HIG JASS INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
We one hs ae ral pe rmanent dividend paying gold 
mining stocks, and speculative developmeat mining 
stocks, practically sure for amount invested and 
promising large profits in dividends and increased 
values in corporations coutrolled by ourselves. 
Correspondence and personal calls solicited. 


<r uN z | 
kK. STE! INIBACIHII 
Will act as agent for investors and property owners, 
choice 6 per cent, to WW per cent, investinents always 
on hand, Tacoma, Washington. 


TMLESE CURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
BP yt Minn., Capital, $1,000,000.0 ; Surplus and 
Profits, 500,000.00, C ‘ollec ‘tions promptly made on all 
points of the Northwest, ard remitted for on day of 
payment, B.A, Chambertain, President, H. M. Knox, 
Vice President, EK. F. porete,, 24 Vice President, 
Perry Harrison, ( ashier, “Thon. . Hurley, Assistant 
Cashier, 


OWN Western lands which do 
not bring a fair income, and 
you desire to sell, or 
OWN Western loans which are 
not satisfactory, and you 
want to sell, or 

OWN estern mortgages 
that should be forecigsed, 

Arite to >» 


en 
GOSSARD INVESTMENT 60., 
KANSAS CITY 


‘ull ‘description, desired.” itd 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


8: GOLD MORTGAGES 8% 


SCHOOL BONDS. 
COUNTY WARRANTS. 


For full information and a Book on Spokane, address 
Wik LI 1AM M. BY ERS. 


—_——— 
orth for ‘sale by the 
Mg Gold Bons $ Peaboa y Investment & 
©., Boston B nver, C 
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MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus... .cccercsccsescccccseces $150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of lst mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
any of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine, Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, ete. 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default, Conservative investors 
ure invited to examine, Interest and principal net to 
lendor. ‘Twenty-one years’ business and noloss. The 
highest references, Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago. 
Kirst National Bank Bldg., lowa Falls, la. 





DIVIDENDS. 
OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
AMERICAN EXVRESS COMPANY 
i) BROADWAY, NEW YorkK, November sth, Iku 
MAVUk BOARD OF DIRECLORS OF THIS COM- 
pany has this day declared a dividend of 
THREE DOLLARS (%3) per share, payable ou and 
after the 2d day of January next, 
The transter books will be closed on the 9th day of 
December, at 12 o'clock M., and re-opened on the st 


day of January, 1404. ely 
by order of the Board, J.N. KNAPP, Sec. 





READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


Our Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure a re- 
duction in the cost of their papers by send- 
ing us new subscribers or by renewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
ubscribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 












One month........ $ 25 | Six months........$1 50 
Three months..... 7 | Nine months...... 2 2 
Four months...... 100] One year,.......... 300 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber........... eee $5 00 
One year each to two subseribers.......-+-- a 00 
Three years to one subscriber. .....6.ee eee 500 
Three subscribers one year each 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber 850 
Four subscribers one year eac 8 OOO 
Five years to one subscriber... 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each, mip saiciemis eine lo 00 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 


Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP’? one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPEND INT is not sent to subscrib 
ers after (oeir peid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
magazines, will be sent to any one asking 
for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, ete., with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates, 

a 

THE need of a title guarantee and trust company 
became so great in Portland, Oregon, owing to the 
large number of real-estate transfers, that the Tithe 
Guarantee and ‘Crust Company of Portland, was 
formed, and its success became an assured fact from 
its organization, Inaddition to the business of in- 
sured titles to real estate, it takes Charge of property 
for absent owners, payiog taxes and like matters ; it 
Manages estates and trusts, and has special facilities 
for placing money on improved city property, with 
insuring tithes secured by first mortgage, drawing 
Six to eps per cent., interest and principal, payable 
in gold. 





ae 
HOLIDAY OPENING. 


THERE isnoevent in this city in connection with 
the holiday season more’ eagerly looked forward to 
by a large portion of the population than the great 
suena of holiday goods at ge! s. The immense 
SHOW Windows are always filled with a moving pano- 
Tama,attracting a tremendous crowd of old and 
young, ‘This exhibition is in keeping with the high 
tell of Macy’s. The interior of the store at 
Unis season of the year is a veritable World’s Fair, 
and almost as large, as 25,000 square feet of floor 
Space has just been added to their previous great 
store. They have everything in stock for everybody, 
and the prices, as every one knows, are away duwn. 

— o 


O’NEILIZS DRY GOODS STORE. 


LADIES will be interested in the special announce- 
Ment which the old-established house of Messrs. H. 
O'Neill & Co. make in our advertising columns this 
week, The firm have purchased froma leading man- 
Ufacturer his entire stock of silks, Which are now 
offered at 50 cents on a dollar, and are sure to be 
closed out ina very few days. ‘The silks are not coc- 
ton mixed, but are warranted to be strictly all pure 
silk and woot, They were formerly sold at $1.35 per 
yard, but Messrs. H. O'Neill & Co. are offering them 
alos cents, Among the other special bargains offered 
this week are large sales of men’s underwear, lac 
curtains, gloves, cloaks, fur capes, and Oriental rugs. 
The prices offered for these goods are so extremely 
low taat a crowd of buyers is sure to be attracted to 
the store, In addition to the above, everything that 
i Wanted for the household can be bought at 
0 Neill s. The firm are noted for honorable dealing 
and that isthe reason why they not only retain ail 
their old ¢ Ustomers, but attract many new ones, If 
bersohs who jive out of town desire to purchase of 
Messrs. H. O'Neill & Company, the same attention 
will be paid to their orders as if they visited the estab- 
lishment in person, 















+ 
WINTER TOURS ACROSS THE CON- 
TINENT. 
Persons expecting to visit the Pacifle Coast the 
Coming season will-be Interested in Messrs. Raymond 
. Whitcomb’s annual series of nine delightful win 
trajecursions to California, Every advantage that 
trains of superb Pullman palace vestibuled sieeping 
aut dining cars can afford will be enjoyed by the 
toa bers of these parties. The tickets give the 
wavelers entire freedom, provide for numerous side 
ree Points of special interest, and may be used 
one ging independently at any time, or with any 
Py are ten parties having special escort, with a choice 
ure pee diferent routes, The next date of depart- 

€ from New York is December ith. A descriptive 
Basalt will be mailed to any address by Messrs. 
New York. itcomb, 81 East Fourteenth Street, 


CALIFORNIA. 
NEW and interesting books about California, its 
climate and productions, and general information, 
sent free. Address A. Phillips & Co., 2% Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass.—Adv. 
“SWEET CHARITY.” 

THE programme of The Youth's Companion for 1804 
is brighter than ever. In addition to the literary 
part offered, the publishers present to all new and 
renewing subscribers an exquisite picture in colors, 
reproduced from one of the American Academy of 
Design paintings. It is called ‘“*Sweet Charity,” a 
charming young woman of colonial times on an 
errand of mercy. Its beauty must be seen to be 
appreciated, 





eS 

LEWIS UNDERWEAR. 
THE Lewis Knitting Company, of Janesville, Wis., 
have attained a very high reputation, as the under- 
wear manufactured by them combines qualities 
going to make the very best garments. The goods 
made by the Lewis Knitting Company are full fash- 
ioned, tailor made, with their patented elastic yoke, 
which keeps the garment in perfect shape and pre- 
vents its dragging from the shoulders. The Lewis 
Knitting Company manufacture their goods in a 
great variety of stvies and as great a variety of 
prices; the materials being of finest wool or wool and 
silk fabrics, elastic in character and possessing ina 
great degree the power of absorption and the prop- 
erties of non-conducting of heatsmaking a perfect un- 
derwear. The goods manufactured by the Lewis 
Knitting Company can be found on sale at the better 
class of retail dry goods stores and men’s furnishing 
stores ; but when they cannot, application should be 
made direct to the Lewis Knitting Company,at Janes- 
ville, Wis., for their illustrated price list. 


> 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOURS 

TO WASHINGTON. 
PURSUING the policy which has been so success- 
fully maintained during the past few winters, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company anpounces a series 
of pleasure tours to Washington for the fall, winter 
and spring of 1803-4. These tours have won great 
popularity on account of the universal interest which 
attaches to the National Capital, the low rates, con- 
venient Iimits, and liberal conditions which the tick- 
ets bear. 

The dates of leaving New York are November 30th, 
December Ith, December 28th, January Isth, Febru- 
ary *th, March Ist, March 22d, April 12th, May 8d, and 
May 24th. 

‘The rate for these tours will be #13 from New York, 
Brooklyn, and Jersey City, covering all necessary ex- 
penses excepting meals ¢n route. The special tin 
will leave New York at 11.00, Brooklyn 10.40, and Jer- 
sey City 11.14 A.M, and arrivein Washington at 5.20 
P.M. A tourist agent and chaperon will accompany 
each tour and render valuable service in the welfare 
of the participants, 

On the third day the parties will leave Washington 
at 3.15 P.M., thus affording considerable time in the 
most beautiful and interesting of American cities 

Tourist agents at 11% Broadway. New York, and 
860 Fulton St., Brooklyn, will book parties in advance 
for hotel accommodations at Washington. Adr. 


eMoenold, 


“) : 72) 
k onstelble ae 4 0 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 


Furnishing Depariment. 


Ladies’ House Wrappers, 
Tea Gowns, Robes de Chambre. 


SILK SKIRTS. 


Misses’ Winter Coats, Dresses, 
School and Dress Coats. 


French & Domestic Underwear 
for Ladies and Children. 


INFANTS’ COMPLETE OUTFITS. 
IMPORTED WAISTS AND OORSETS. 


Snoadovay KR 19th at 


NEW YORK. 








1858 


Shopping Made Easy. 





25,000 sq, fi 





High Cost Dress Goods 
at Reduced Prices, 


Forty lines of Richest Novelty Dress 
Goods, to be on sale this week, re- 
duced in price, as follows: 


$150 Novelties to $1 00 
175 ? ~ 32 
2 25 . “ 450 
2 75 “i = 9 

3 50 2 25 
4 50 # “ 250 
7 00 " 3 50 
9 00 " “ 50 


All from this season’s importation. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK, 





TRAVEL, ETC. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Parties willleave Ne 
the Santa Fé 





y York via Chicago and 
toute December 7 and January 
w Orleans and the Southern Pacitic 
ary 10, for ADENA, LOS 
ANGELES. SAN DIEGO, RIVERSIDE, 
SANTA BARBARA, MONTEREY, and other 
California points, Bach trip willbe made in a Spe- 
cial Train of Magnificent Pullman Palace 
Vestibuled Sleeping and Dining Cars, 

The tickets cover every expense of travel both ways, 
and give the holders entire freedom on the Pacitie 
Coast. They provide for visits to allof the leading 
California resorts, 

The return tickets may be used on Any Reg 
Train until October, 864, or with any one of 
Ket ing Parties ade 
witha vice of Three 

Hotel coupons supplied for long or short sojourns at 
the principal Pacitic Coast Kesorts. 
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Additional California Excarsions: January 
30, February 20 and 22, and March & and 14, 


Excursious to Mexico: January 0, February 
20, and March 4 


Independent railroad tickets to all points, 
Qe Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether 
California or Mexico tour is desired, 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 





31 East Fourteenth St. (corner of Union Square), N.Y. 





“MACY... 


Sixth Ave. ith to Mth Street, New York 


1893 


36TH ANNUAL 
GRAND OPENING 


OF 


OLIDAY GOODS 


3 New Passenger Elevators, 
Our New Building Enlarged. 


of floor space added, 





MALY ea 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH TO 14TH ST. 


GROCERY DEPT. 


is worthy of the attention of all 
economic housekeepers. Quality of 
everything 
misled 


guaranteed—dow't be 


iu supposing an article 


not equal to what you have been 

getting because the price is less 

than you have usually paid, 

Try our Coffee, 34¢. per Ib. 

EITHER GROUND OR ROASTED IN THE BEAN, 
We direct special atten- 

tion to our 


Fine Teas..........68¢. a Ib. 


Send for Price List. 


We prepay freight charges to all points 
within a radius of 100 miles on pa‘d pur- 
chases of $5.00 and over. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


Successors to A. T, Stewart & Ce. 


Upholstery. 


Finest Line Ever Offered, 


JUTE VELOUR CURTAINS, 


(not cotton velwed,) 


25.00 pr., 


(worth 45.00.) 


Rare assortment handsome 


LYONS SILK CURTAINS, 
15.00 pr., 
(regular price 22.50.) 
500 pr., 
Cluny, Tambour, and Irish 
Point 


Lace Curtains, 
10.00 pr., 


(worth 15.00.) 


Imported, handsome 


Tapestry Table Covers, 
5.00: 2 yards square,) 


(usual price. 7.50.) 


OUR SPECIALTIES are 
Bedding, Shades, Reupholster- 
ing Furniture. Estimates sub- 
mitted. 

Broadway, 4th Ave. 9th and 10th Sts , 
NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 


Randel,Baremore & Billings, 


IMPORTERS AND, DIAMONDS 
CUTTERS OF \ 
AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES 
FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 


Goods sent for Selection to Responsible Parties. 
58 Nassau St. and 20 Maiden Lane, N, ¥, 
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Snsurance. 
MEDICAL EXAMINATION 8. 


SoME narratives illustrative of the va- 
garies and uncertainties of medical diag- 
noses, especially as applied to life insur- 
ance, have already been given; we find 
in a medical journal a couple more, in- 
tended by the narrator to illustrate the 
operation, at times, of intuitive forecasts. 
While acting as examiner for a mutual 
benefit society, he,says, he passed upon 
an applicant whose record and general 
appearance were good and who gave the 
proper negative to all the stated questions 
about specific diseases, and also said that 
he had never been attended by a physi- 
cian. Yet upon the question of directly 
recommending the risk the narrator wrote 
in the blank 
ment for atleast three months and an 
other examination at that time”; the 
amount applied for was only $1,000, and 
it would be hard, as the examiner admit- 
ted, to say definitely why he so recom- 
mended, ‘except that the examiner did 
not feel satisfied in all respects with 
the condition of the examinee.” After 
a few days, dissatisfaction with this 


‘recommend postpone- 


position caused inquiry to be made of 
him definitely why he 
could only 


advised post- 
ponement; but he reply 
that hecould not reply—he simply felt 
about the case, in that way, and if his ad- 
vice was not acceptable it would be well 
to try another examiner, This 
that a urinary analysis was 
made—which, rather strangely, the narra- 
tor did not trouble himself to make, on 
his own examination—without disclosing 
The applicant was ac- 


was done; 
it was “said” 


anything unusual, 
cepted, raising his amouat also to $3,000, 
For the sequel, six weeks later he came 
home one evening and lay down, suy- 
ing tohis wife that he hada headache and 
felt rather dull; 
and as she saw he appeared to be very 
quiet she supposed him sleeping off the 


he preceded her to bed, 


headache and would not disturb him ; but 
in the morning she found him dead. The 
result of the autopsy and inquest was the 
conclusion that he had died of chronic in- 
flammation of the kidneys. 

Supposing this conclusion to be correct, 
we have to allow, on faith in the entire 
story, and the truthfulness of the appli- 
cant’s account of himself, that a mortal 
disorder in a vital organ had existed long 
enough to be called chronic and yet had 
been so mild in its action that the subject 
had experienced no inconvenience and 
was not aware of anything wrong. What 
shall be said of such a story—that truth is 
stranger than fiction, or should the ven- 
erable proverb have its substantives 
change their places ? 

Somewhat resembling this was the case 
of aman of fifty-three, who admitted to 
the examiner that he had lain in bed ten 
days with acute rheumatism, seventeen 
years before, and had been told at the 
time that he had developed some heart 
trouble during the attack ; but he said he 
had never had any subsequent attack nor 
had since required a physician ; he had not 
felt the slightest inconvenience and would 

»t know, from any unpleasantness about 
its region, thathe hada heart at all. The 
examination disclosed a slight irregularity 
with some unquestionable heart enlarge- 
ment, and he was rejected, altho sound 
otherwise, Surprised at this he consulted 
a physician on his account, who discov- 
ered the same and suggested a course of 
treatment by heart stimulants, to which 
the patient agreed ; under this, he rapidly 
became worse, thus re quiring more * treat- 
ment,” and in three months more died. 
The opinion of the narrator is that the 
treatment was meddlesome and too dras- 
tic and that the man was * treated” to 
death. As to this, it has been observed 
that doctors disagree. 

It is admitted that medical examination 
is good for only seven years, or for not 
more than seven years, This popular 
phrasing of it, of course, does not mean 
that the forecast ends with seven years 
and is infallible up to that: time; on the 
contrary, accepted men sometimes die of 

disease within a few months, and the 
forecast is not infallible at all. Undoubt- 
edly every man carries with him the 





germs of one or perhaps of several dis- 
eases, yet there is no certainty of which 
one he will die, or even that something 
else will not start up and carry him off ; 
the forecast can only look a little way be- 
neath the skin, seeing some things, per- 
haps erroneously, and suspecting some 
things, perhaps wide of the fact and some- 
times singularly prophetic of it. Yet if 
somebody asks of what use is the medical 
examiner, in view of such a limited and 
qualified statement of his possible per- 
formance, the answer is not difficult. He 
renders a service in reviewing claims and 
keeping a check upon conspiracy cases ; 
that is one thing, but his chief utility is 
in keeping the ‘‘selection” from being 
against the company. If every man was 
obliged by the State to apply for insur- 
ance on attaining a certain age, or if one 
could stand at a corner on Broadway and 
summon men to insurance, as they passed 
about their daily avocations, it is plain 
that in either case there might be a pretty 
fair average in the mass of risks; but, in 
fact, the lives are selected voluntarily, 
aided, we must admit, by the jogging and 
persistent persuasion of the solicitor. In- 
terpose no check at all—as would be the 
case if no examination were required— 
and the selection would inevitably be un- 
favorable. Those who need insurance 
most—/, ¢., those certain or having reason 
to believe that their life is not to be long— 
would present themselves as candidates 
most surely and speedily ; on the other 
hand, those who had reason to believe, or 
believed without good reason, that death 
is for them something very far off and 
not worth troubling about, would go to 
less liberal offices, or, if there were none 
such, would refuse to insure at all. The 
selection would thus work unfavorably 
from both directions; for we must confess 
that the beautiful and Gospel motto of 
insurance, ‘*bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens,” is not assumed in insurance vol- 
untarily and knowingly ; men insure that 
others may help carry them, not that 
they may help carry others, and the lame 
and the feeble would be left to their own 
company. These are, of course, the ones 
who most need to come in, for the man 
now sick needs the physician more than 
he who will be sick hereafter. It is to the 
reproach of insurance, as we have pointed 
out more than once, that suflicient pro- 
vision has not been made for those who 
most need ittand that there has not even 
been, at least until very recently, any se- 
rious attempt to make it, But as things 
are, the medical examiner is placed at the 
door; and altho he bars out those who 
especially ought to come in, that is his 
office, which he must perform without 
relenting. — 


MORE SUPERVISION WANTED. 


OUR nearest journalistic neighbor, Jn- 
surance, in its latest issue pays especial 
attention to parties who are doing, or at 
least are advertising to do, fire under- 
writing by writing, here in this city, pol- 
icies in companies of questionable sub- 
stance, and certainly not authorized un- 
der the statutes of the State of New York. 
There are, of course, the various Lloyds, 
of whom we have heretofore made men- 
tion, boldly doing all the insurance busi- 
ness they can; of the quality of this in- 
surance we have already spoken distinct- 
ly, and our present concern is with the 
plea they set up that they are not re- 
sponsible to insurance laws and supervi- 
sion because they are insubstantial and 
vaporous—they offer their contracts to the 
public, claiming that these have a back- 
ing of aggregated millions of individual 
‘apital behind them, but to the law they 
say that it is quite useless to strike at 
them because they are inorganized vapor. 
There seems to be an incongruity and ab- 
surdity in the proposition that what. is 
material enough to struggle for business 
in the markets of competition is not 
material enough to be wrestled with by 
the law ; yet it is not necessary, just now, 
to even consider such a proposition, The 
law (Section 54) provides that 

“No person, pattnership or association of 
persons shall engage in the business of in- 
surance in this State, except as agents of a 
person or corporation authorized to do the 
business of insurance in this State, unless 





possessed of the capital required of an in- 
surance corporation doing the same kind of 
business in the State and invested in the 
same manner; nor unless he or they shall 
have made and deposited with the Superin- 
intendent of Insurance securities of the 
same amount required of an insurance cor- 
poration doing business in this State ; nor 
unless the Superintendent of Insurance 
shall have granted to him or them a certifi- 
cate to the effect that he or they have com- 
plied with all the provisions of law which 
an insurance corporation doing business in 
this State is required to observe, and that 
the business of insurance specified therein 
may be safely intrusted to the person, part- 
nership or association of persons to whom 
the certificate is granted.” 

Putting by for the present the point 
whether ** association of persons ” is not a 
collocation of words broad enough and 
plain enough to cover any coming to- 
gether whatever of individuals, under any 
form of stipulation whatever, to insure 
the property of others, this section says 
that no ‘person ” shall do insurance busi- 
ness except as agent for an authorized 
person or association, Here are ‘ per- 
sons” thus acting, and advertising that 
they thas aet—men who are the announced 
agents of Lloyds, and other men who ad- 
vertise as agents for wildcats. 

if supervision in this State is to be 
real, it must act when occasion arises 
and has been pointed out. If supervision 
in this State is to be merely perfunctory, 
it is itself a false pretense which should be 
made to cease, If the public are to trust 
it, it ought to be decently worthy of trust. 
If regularly admitted companies are to 
encounter competition from outside con- 
cerns handicapped by no statutory re- 
sponsibility, then not only is the safety of 
insurance buyers neglected but every dic- 
tate of fairness is violated. We second 
the call of our neighbor upon the Super- 
intendent to bestir himself to his duty 
against unlawful underwriters. 

Oe 


DEATH OF WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


Ir is not very long—less than two years 
—since the name of Mr, Beers last ap- 
peared in our advertising columns, *p- 
pended to the announcements of the New 
York Life, and now we have to write 
Finis against it. He was about half 
through his seventy-first year, really an 
old man altho that is not a very advanced 
age: he had overworked himself and was 
worn out, and not imyrobably his end was 
hastened by the bitterness of the long 
contest which ended 


forcing him from 
his position. 

He was by birth a Philadelphian. His 

early business training was as a_book- 
keeper in that city and as an assistant 
paymaster in the navy; afterward, he 
‘ame to New York and obtained a cleri- 
sal position with Harrden’s Express. One 
of the trustees of the New York Life was 
connected with the Express company, and 
through him Mr. Beers obtained a clerical 
position with the New York Life, which 
was then a small Concern, as we now rate 
things. In 1863 he became vice president 
and began his life work ; after that, altho 
he never came into public view until the 
controversy arose which overthrew him, 
itis not too much to say that he was the 
company. As truly and broadly as that 
can be said of any man in an executive 
position, .he made the company. And 
this is peculiarly true as te Mr. Beers, 
because he was not only the dominating 
spirit in the company throughout his en- 
tire career after first assuming power, but 
he carried his personal attention, in an 
unprecedented degree, into the details of 
the business. This was, indeed, one of 
his most serious errors. Errors of judg- 
ment some of his most notable ill-successes 
in details were, as he himself pleaded, but 
the original and fruitful error of judg- 
ment was in his undertaking too much, 

This is all past now, however. Another 
man rules in his stead, and the old com- 
pany has entered upon a new stage. In 
parting with him, itis only just to acknowl- 
edge the services he rendered and to ad- 
mit that life insurance has not produced a 
more romarkabie man, 

—_ — 

Tht W eran Life Insurance Com- 
pany have issued the Washington Alma- 
nac for 1894, It contains much interest- 
ing literary matter and a number of re- 
productions, particularly well executed, 
of beautiful pictures. 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary, 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


ee Square, Boston, Mass. 


ec. 31st. 1882..933. + pabtt | G1 
TAhiL TES G97 ,231 67 


geet 768 94 
at pes, RATE ENDOW MENT policies are in. 
o t 


at the old life rate premium, 

= nual Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 
icies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren. 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in. 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the C mpany *s Office. 


BENJ,. F. STEVE President. 
ALFRED D, FOST EK, Vice-Pren. 
s. F. TRULL, re 
wm. BR. wr TENER. Awat. Sec, 


SUCCESS IN LIFE is greatly facilitated by a 

knowledge ot Hf nn Nature, The Genius who 

is fellowmen Fails, while the 

» Who has come in contact witb all 

phases of hun nature, Succeeds, 

. « Men of Character, Education and 

nh best Learn 

Money while doing 

yecoming ide ntifles i with the New York City 

General Agency of the Northwestern Mutual Life In. 

surance Company, Jno. I. D. Bris “tol Manager, Metro. 
politan Building, New Yor 

y are Me 


) 
th and profes 
sional fe o ; ‘we graduates and 
young professional men especially, should write for 
particulars immediately 





STATE | roe 
LOH, 


CppitAl and ASSETS $ 225, 000 


AGAINST TOTAL DISABILITY, PARTIAL 
DISABILITY OR DEATH AT HOME OR ABROAD. 
WOMEN INSURED AGENTS WANTED. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW York, January 24th, 1805 
The Trustecs, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of ts 
affairs on the dist of December, 1892. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1882, to Sist December, I892.......... 
Premiums on lolicies not marked off Ist 
January, 18 


$33,009,250 8 
1,472,142 44 


‘Total Marine Premiums. 5,162,395 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
182, to SIst December 1892...... 3,459,198 05 


Losses paid during the same 
ot eee .  RLA66,178 06 
~ tur nsof Premiums 
F7TSS8,617 09 
The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York. 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com 
pany estimated at 
Premium Notes and Bills Keceivable 
ee Oe aa ean ; 


$7,816,455 00 
2,027,000 00 


Amount 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Seve 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, on 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all intere 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of forty per cent, is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Bist December, 182, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J... HAPM AN 


TRUSTEES: 

. CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
EWD. FLOYD JONES: 
GEORGE I 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
W ALDRON P. BROWN, 
ANSON Ne Wa ARD, 
ISAAC 
N. DE NON SMITH, 
THOMAS MAITL. AND, 

GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
JOSEP Hi AQOSTINE 
, GEORGE W.C AMPbELL 
ORIKER, VERNON Hi BROWN, 
<ND CHK Is DE TH OMSEN, | 
.D. HEWLETT, JER N. LOVEL 
RLES P. BURDETT, KV ARRET PitAZAR HON 
wRY E, HAWLEY, * WILLIAM B, BOUL 


J.D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President 


» Secretary 
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FORTY-EIGHTIL ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


New York Li 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE: 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY ist, 1893. 


This is the only Company holding an Official Certifi- 
cate of Examination, of recent date, from the State Insur- 
ance Department. The Assets, Accounts and Surplus 


e 





to policy-holders have been certified to under the seal of | 


the State by the Insurance Superintendent. 





ASSETS. 








NE oii tak h ae ae bcaeesic 5 leraiateactet hieterds ... $12,531,016 75 
SE II a ook. acess chee s'ecndeecaveseeuceass 86,680,177 51 
TAGUIGO BIE TIOUGRO ROE So o.ovn.s 5550s cdesceces ccovecces 24,236,785 51 
Loans secured by collaterals. .............0..0000e0s 3,916,000 00 
NPNINNINIIN RNIN 6 eosin ind scars. c'w baone idee ences «eee. 1,096,850 03 
Cash in Otfice and in Banks and Trust Companies... 4,201,283 68 
Interest and Rents due and accrued................. 971,810 14 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums... 3,865,275 87 
NGI oie 6. so wn aio eo inicig’o kg ac aieisieierniawinoemiers $137,499 198 99 





LIABILITIES, 


Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies.............$119,075,888 00 














Other Liabilities......... six oko ebieiialon Oainnelacntee's 1,618,362 89 
TOTAL LIABILITIES................... 008 $120,694,250 89 
SURPLUS, being the same amount which will 
be shown to be the Company’s Sur- 
plus by the Annual Report of the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment as of December 31st, 1892.... $16,804,948 10 
Total Premium Income........ Siviptaswrapremia idaGreie le «. $25,040,113 93 
Interest, Rents, ete............00. stators teisterors coseceseee 9,896,476 90 
UCP UD A CC). 0 a ie $30,936,590 83 
1 EPCS Aa a Ee Rialex Soni oaiee panel 29 
MURA OG AIAG BNR 5 5 Ss a3525 0s ig) o olovesalie'e/e:cleisieieigisleidveie ores 1,114,301 99 
Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Values, etc........ 4,984,121 05 
Total paid policy-holders. . . 18,995,012 38 
Commissions. . Seles oie w eGasu Ndpeieeenidtneidessesshevere.  SaRAEnOnOe 
Agency Expenses, Physicians’ Fees, Advertising and 
PALIN RNAS soo vasate's spin v0iosSiia tere Kejela WN oNiatenone steceuoroteye see.  1,851.246 18 
Taxes, Salaries and other Expenses....... weveislonicsie Sele 1,629,715 65 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS.................... a $21,654,299 76 





Number of Policies issued during 1892 66,259, New Insurance, $173,605,070. 
Total number of Policies in force January 1, 1893, 224,008. 
Amount at Risk, $689,248,629. 


NOTE AS TO STATEMENT. 

The above statement corresponds In all respects with the official report of the Company, as 
will be published by the State Insurance Department. No assets not acceptable under the law of 
the State, or the regulations of the Department are included, and the SURPLUS ($1 6,804 - 
948.10 IS THE EXACT SUM THAT WILL BE SHOWN BY THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
HENRY TUCK, . . . Vice-President. E. N.GIBBS,.. . 
A.H. WELCH, . . 
G. W. PERKINS, 3d Vice-President. 
R.W. WEEKS,. .... 





Treasurer. 
H. S. THOMPSON, . . . Comptroller. 
GC. C. WEHEEINEN, . « + Secretary. 
-. Me DANTA,.... «+ « « « Coshior: 
C.N. JONES, . . . Associate Actuary. J. A. BROWN, ..... . Auditor. 
H.C. RICHARDSON, . Ass’t Actuary. D. P. KINGSLEY, . Supt. of Agencies. 

A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 

S. H. CARNEY, .M.D., Associate Medical Director. 

M, L. KING, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 

O. H. ROGERS, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 


2d Vice-President. 


. Actuary. 


TRUSTEES. 
WILLIAM H.APPLETON, CHARLESS. iirc WOUDBURY LANGDON, EDM’D D, RANDOLPH 
C.C. BALDWIN, EDWARD N, GIBBS, JOHN A. MCCALL, HIRAM R, STEELE, 
WILLIAM a. BOO rH, WILLIAM K, GRACE, HENRY C. MORTIMER, WILLIAM L. STRONG 
WILLIAM F, BUCKLEY, WM.B.HORNRLUWER, RICHARD MUSER, HENKY TUCK, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, WALTER H. LEWIS AUGUSTUS G.PAINE, A. H.WELCH 
WILLIAM C, WHITNEY, 








Organized ‘ie 3 








The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


Richard A. McCurdy, President 


Assets over 


BOARD OF 


Samuel D. Babcock 
George S. Coe 
Richard A. McCurdy 
— C. Holden 
fermann C. von Post 
Alexander H. Rice 
Lewis May 

Oliver Harrimar 
Henry W. Smith 
Robert Olyphant 
George F. Baker 


George Bliss 





Rufus W. Peckham 
. Hobart Herrick 
Vm. P. Dixon 
Robert A. Granniss 
Henry H. Rogers 





- B17 75,000,000.00 


TRUSTEES 


Dudley Olcott no. W. Auchincloss 
Frederic Cromwell 

Julien T. Davies 

Robert Sewell 

S. Van Rensselaer Cruger 
Charles R. Henderson 


Theodore Morford 
William Babcock 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Augustus D, Juilhare 
Charles E. Miller 
Walter R. Gillette 
— FE. Granniss 
Javid C. Robinson 
H. Walter Webb 
George G. Haven 





Robert A. Granniss, Vice-President 


Walter R. Gillette, General Manager 


Isaac F. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 


William J. Easton, Secretary 


Emory McClintock, Actuary 


C. A. Preller, Auditor 





Fredcric Cromwell, Treasurer 





The Largest Life Insurance Company in the World 


He ad Offices : Na ssa, 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January lst, 1893 


Gash cig ooh ROOM oe $1,000,000 00 
B 4 urance tn 
eserves for insu 3.594.315 77 


TOVEOL OEE  cicccccccccveccscvcscee 304.515 22 
S. 


ee rete 
Polic pee “ed surplas..... 2 985,86- 
6.380,180 73 


Gramm Ammets.........cceceeeees 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


_F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
R. J. TAYLOR, Manager Loss De- 
pastment. 


MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 


After May Ist, 18%, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 


H. DUTCHER, Secretary os De partne nt, 
oui and Montague Streets. Brooklyn, N.Y 
J. J. MCDONALD, General Manager Western De- 
part me nt. 
GhO. KE. KLINE, Assistant to General Manager, 
Risto building Chicago, HA, 
UVAL, General Manager Pacific Coast 
Departinent 
BAKKMAN, Assistant to General Manager, 
2 Pine Street, Sap Francisco, Cal 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 








J.M. ALLEN, President, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 


Cc ‘edi ar and L iberty Streets, 





J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


New York 
1850. 1893. 
THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: 





GEORGE HUH. BU eRe... . President 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, onnneceaheseuel Secretary 
A. WHEELLW!# ». Assistant Secretary 
WM. T. STANDEN...ccccccccccccsccccees nama cluary 
ARTHU fi wantde Cashter 
JOHN P. MUNN ..00-cccce.+ coccccccesed Medical Director 


FINANCE COMMITTER, 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS...... Pres. Chem, National Bank 
qoenee CAtige aie eeeene iD cvaganeenes Dry Goods 
JOHN J. TUCKE 6... .ccccccccccvceee ecveseneees Butlde 
E, H. PERKINS. ioe 
vres, Timporters’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank, 
The two most vopalar plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY whi h gives 
tothe Insured the gre west possible awount of in- 
demnity tn the event of Geath, at the lowest possible 
“exent cash outlay; and the GUAKANTHED INe 
tome POLICY which embraces every valuable fea- 
ture of tuvestment insurance, aud wh ich in the event 
of adversity overtaking whe —- may be used as 
COLLA FERAL SLUURIT ¥ FOK A LOAN, to the ex- 
tveatof the full legal reserve value thereof, tn accord. 
ance with the verms abd conuitious of tuese policies, 





GOOD AGENTS, desiring torepresent the Com- 
pany. are invited to a adress J. S. GAFFN® Y. Super. 
trtemdent of Agencies at Home bitice 














Ameri- 
can 
FIRE 
Insur- 
ance 

Company. 
VPhiladelphin. 
EIGHTY-THIKD ANNUAL STATEMENT 
Cash capital .... $500, 000 Ut 

Reserve for reinsurance and all other 
Uinidecccdcceted ducceccdcoec-cscencesue 2,541,873 61 
Surplus over all Liabilities...............++. 141,428 “6 


TOTAL ASSETS. Jan. lat, 1893, $2,183. Bip 47 
TUAWAS 1. MONTES Jane Kae. Presaen 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1893. 
NE iis isseecceseteend 88,093.055 23 
EGABEEU TER 0 ..<c000s0senveess 7.069, 868 66 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,023,186 57 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forteiture law, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON; Gen. Agt. 
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Old and Young. 


IN THE STREET WHERE I LIVE. 


BY CHARLES GORDON ROGERS. 

IN the street where I live, at the end of the 
town, 

There is never a rattle of wheels up and 
down ; 

But the lullaby music of rustling leaves, 

And the chirrup of snug littie birds in the 
eaves : 

While the apples, that hangin the trees o’er 
the lawn, 

Are as red as the sun when be leers through 
the dawn. 


And 
Old pature’s owa blending of orange and 
green ; 


the sunshine is filtering ever between 


For the leaves, in the clear autumn-time, 
ure as gay 

the dcess of the little miss, 
way, 

W hen trips—with 
demureness can give 
the little yray 
where I live. 


As over the 


she that charm that 


lu church in the street 


There are eyes gray and tender, and eyes 
blue and sweet, 

That look through the windows that face 
on my street ; 

And a pleasure there is, when the hours 
grow late, 

_In watching the lovers who hang o’er the 
wate, 

And whisper such nothings as lovers will 
“ive, 

In the shadows that fall in the street where 
I live. 


In the 
long years 

J lived there 

through tears 


street where | live-—ah, ‘tis mauy 


Since in trath; and ‘tis only 


Ican see the old place. For the street it 
has grown 

Till the highway is paved, and the houses 
are stone ; 

And tis only in dreams, when the stars 
ylimmer down, 

That I in the street at the end of the 
town. 


live 


OTTAWA, CANADA. 


> 
THE DO;TOR'S THANKSGIVING. 


BY FRANCIS CHURCHILL WILLIAMS. 

* B-r-r-v !” exclaimed the Doctor, as he 
came into the kitchen and threw olf his 
greatcoat. ‘* We're in for a stormy night, 
sure. I'm glad to-morrow’s Thanksyiv- 
ing, and Ido hope ivil be a holiday for 
meas wellas for other folks. [vil bea 
yzood day to stay indoors.” 

His wife put both arms about him, re- 
gardless of the tlour on her hands, *‘*I do 
hope you won't be called out,” she said ; 
**you ne edarest. Now sit down, and Vil 
soon have supper ready.” 

The Doctor drew up a chair near the 
tire, and went on while the table was 
Yes, the wind’s from = the 
east, and | think we'll have rain before 
moroing. Ill be a bad night offshore.” 

Then he relapsed into silence, enjoying 
the warmth of the room and thinking 
with pleasure of the next day, The wind 
roared more loudly outside than ever, and 
shook the house as if in impotent rage at 
its inability to tear it from its founda- 
tions. When he went to the door, just 
before retiring, there was a fine, driving 
sleet from the east. The Doctor gave only 
a glance out-of-doors; then he shut and 
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bolted the door, and went upstairs to bed. 
It seemed to him that he had but just 
doze 1 off when he was awakened by a fu- 
rious pounding below. He started up 
sleepily in bed, trying to persuade him- 
self that the noise was but part of a 
dream, but at once realized that it was an 
unpleasant fact. Some one was doing his 
best to let him know that admission was 
wanted; and with not a little mental 
grumbling the Doctor got out of bed and 
into his dressing gown and slippers, and 
lifted the sash of a window overlooking 
the door. 

** Well, what’s wanted?” he asked, tho 
he felt sure he knew beforehand. 

** Old Paxton’s sick,” said a hoarse voice 
from below; ‘*and lve come for you. Dr, 
Brightly’s out of town.” 

The Doctor uttered a half-suppressed 
exclamation of disgust and said he'd be 


down right away. Then he drew in his 
head and shut the window. ‘‘ It's no use,” 
he explained; ‘‘there’s no holiday for 
me, It’s nearly five o’clock, and ivll be 
seven before I can reach the village. Two 
or three hours more must be spent there 
at least, if the old gentleman has one of 
his regular attacks, as[fear. That means 
afternoon before I return. It won’t be 
much of a Thanksgiving for me ; will it ?— 
That is,” he went on hastily, ** 1 mean not 
a holiday.” For his wife had come to his 
side and was looking at him in gentle re- 
proach. 

Fifteen minutes later the Doctor, en- 
sconced in a bugzy beside the man who had 
come for him, was trying to keep his face 
from th biting attacks of the wind-driven 
sleet against which they 
forcing their way. It wasa wild night; 
and the which the Doctor had 
prophesied had come down on the coast 
from off the sea, bringing with it half- 
frozen rain, and now and then fierce flur- 
ries of snow. 


were slowly 


storm 


It was a tiresome struggle of two hours 
before they drew rein in front of the 
house where was ‘the patient, and the 
Doctor was glad to get in-doors. He 
found the case even a woise one than he 
had expected, Old Paxton, as he was 
generally called, was well advanced in 
years and was subject to periodical at- 
tacks of a chronic disorder which obsti- 
nately resisted treatment and usually en- 
tailed the physician’s constant presence at 
the bedside for several hours before it 
yielded its hold, even for the time. So it 
was now. The Doctor set to work at 
once with a full knowledge of what to do 
and of what was before him; but it was 
past ten o'clock before he felt he could 
safely leave the old man. Then, witha 
sigh of relief, he went downstairs and, 
after securing a bite to eat, prepared to 
start for home, for which purpose he had 
directed the man who had driven 
over to return with his team, 

A few minutes later there was a knock 
at the dvor, and 
opened it, 


him 


the Doctor went and 
His driver was there, but he 
was all excitement, and he did not wait to 
be asked what was the matter. 

** There’s aship offshore !” he exclaimed. 
** She came in an hour ago! 
outside bar, 


She’s on the 
They're all down on the 
beach now, watching her. They’ve sent 
for the coast guard; but the station's 
miles away and ivll be several hours be- 
fore they can get here with their gun ; and 
they say she can’t last that long. There's 
men aboard her, too; a while ’go they 
were seen tryin’ togeta boat off from her ; 
but the waves smashed it all to splinters 
alongside the ship !” 

For a minute the Doctor hesitated 
thought of his comfortable home. 
it came to him that he might be of some 
assistance here. There was no physician 
but himself in the place. Suppose some 
of these poor fellows managed to get 
ashore alive? They would need just such 
aid as he could best give. Piainly his 
duty was down on the beach. He would 
miss his Thanksgiving, probably, alto- 
gether. But what of that beside the good 
he might be able to do here? ‘Show me 
the way !" he said, quickly, to the man, 
“Vil go down with you and see if there is 
anything for me to do,” 

It was a fight against the wind all the 
way down to the beach, and at every step 
the gale seemed to increase in power, 
The sand, which the wind carried, cut 
the face cruelly. The Doctor, with his 
mutiler wound partly about his head, fol- 
lowed his guide who made off, away from 
the direction of the town. Presently, 
through the misty spume which obscured 
all objects at any distance, a crowd of 
men came into view. Their figures were 
magnified by the atmosphere hugely. 
They were all looking to the seaward, ex- 
cept when one of them would now and 
then give an eager glance down the beach 
where the men from the life saving sta- 
tion must fimst appear. The Doctor and 
his companion stopped beside a smaller 
knot of men in rough coats and souw’- 

westers who were gathered about an old 
whaleboat. The men gave a stare at the 
newcomers as they came up, then fas- 
tened their eyes again upon the sea, 
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‘Where does she lie!” asked the Doo- 








tor, aftera minute’s fruitless scanning of 
the mass of tumbling waters before him. 

“Straight ahead, off th’ second bar!” 
returned the nearest man, pointing a 
reamed hand in front of him, ‘* She’s 
hard and fast there! The seas ’re pound- 
ing her hard. By an’ by she'll break; 
then may God ha’ mercy on those aboard 
her !” 

The good doctor shuddered at the 
words, and tried again to pierce the veil 
of gray which rose up from the sea and 
hid the horizon from sight. 

It was an awesome sight. In angry 
majesty the huge billows rolled in from 
under the gray, a hissing wreath of white 
upon their brows. Then, with a thunder- 
ous crash they fell and rushed in seething 
foam up the beach, up, until they almost 
reached the anxious crowd of watchers. 
Suddenly one of the billows, more power- 
ful than its fellows, seemed to have lifted 
the mist upon its shoulders, and, drop- 
ping, to have left the curtein hanging in 
empty air. Beneath its ragged edge and 
over the tops of the waves the Doctor saw 
a sight which sent a chill to his heart. 
It was only a glimpse of a mass of black, 
framed in spume and driving water, a 
splintered spar here and there reaching 
up, and flying, broken which 
whipped the air. Not a sign of life 
showed about the hulk; but those who 
saw the sight knew that men had been 
there but a short while before, and a 
groan came from the crowd. The gray 
mist fell once more and blotted out every- 
thing from view. 

The Doctor, moved to his very depths, 
leaned forward and laid a hand on the 
man nearest him, 

‘“*How long cain she last?’ he asked, 
involuntarily falling into the language of 
his informant of a moment before. 

** Not more than an hour or two!” was 
the answer. 


ropes, 


‘“*And can’t the station men get here 
before that?” 

The man shook his head. 

A moment the Doctor was silent, his 
mind working quickly. Then, all at once, 
he had sprung up and on the bow of the 
boat beside him. 

** Men,” he cried, and his voice rang out 
strong and clear, **there’s work to be 
done and we must do it! Your mate tells 
me that there are poor souls out there and 
that the guard can’t get here in time! 
But youre not going to see them die be- 
chuse of that’ Who'll go out with me, 
then, and try to bring them in’ Who 
offers 7” 

Tne crowd had turned their faces to 
him as one, But there was no answer. 
They all knew the danger better than he. 
Stout-hearted as they were, they stood 
appalled at the idea of facing those tre- 
mendous seas. The Doctor glanced from 
face to face. Then suddenly he spoke 
again : 

** What, will you see them die? 
you let me, a landsman, put you to 
shame? Whocomestirst? Thereare but 
six places to fill !” ' 

There was an instant more of silence ; 
but then the crowd to a man_ pressed 
around the speaker, each crying that he 
would go, 

The Doctor jumped from his perch as a 
broad-shouldered, weatherbeaten tisher- 
man pushed his way to the front and 
clapped him on the shoulder and spoke 
out, 

“ We're with you, Doctor !” 
his rough bass. ‘‘ But only the best oars 
must go. I'll pick ‘em and take out the 
boat myself.” 

In five minutes the Doctor saw five 
sturdy fellows, their peajackets and oil- 
skins cast off, ranged up along the sides 
of the whaleboat. He himself at the 
bow—for he had insisted upon going— 
divested of coat anl hat, stood ready for 
the word. As if by magic the boat had 
been siripped of all but the long ashen 
oars which lay on the thwarts, ready at 
hand. 

Together the six shoved the boat down 
to the water's edze. Then three of the 
men with the Doctor leaped in, and, 
dropping their oars between the thole- 
pins, bent, ready for the first struggle. 
The leader in the stern, his steering oar 
over the gunwale, watched the waves be- 
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fore him. Suddenly he roared out a “ Let 
her go,” and the two men at the boat's 
edge ran her out on a receding waye, 
wading to their waists before they tum. 
bled aboard and seized the stroke oars, 
The Jong blades of the six oars were buried 
and the boat leaped forward as the oars. 
men threw their weight upon them. 
Then a huge wave came booming in. the 
boat rose high to meet it, and the Doctor 
in the bow saw a mass of water rush by 
him. The next instant the boat gave g 
sudden fling and slid down into the dark 
abyss between the waver. Again it rose, 
and again poised for an instant on the 
billow’s summit, then rushed down the 
decline once more. The Doctor, with all 
his old-time college experience in han- 
dling an oar, found his strength and skill 
sorely tried to retain his grasp upon the 
heavy ash sweep which he held. There 
was no fear in his heart. He thought 
only of those to reach whom they were 
now struggling. The danger in which he 
was himself, was forgotten in the task of 
doing his duty for the time. Once, when 
a faint cheer came to his ears, he thought 
of his home and who waited for 
him there ; but the next instant the at- 
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tack of a, monster wave, which nearly 
swamped the boat, drove even the pang 
this caused him from his heart. 

Again and again were they driven 
partly back. But steadily the boat's crew 
fought their way on, sheets of spray fly- 
ing from the bows and fairly blinding the 
men for the moment, Then, all at once, 
there came a sharp command from the 
steersman : ** Hold hard !” and the Doctor 
felt something strike him on the shoulder 
heavily. Instinctively he reached out a 
hand and caught it. As he realized that 
it Was 2 rope and that it must come from 
the vessel, he dropped his hold on the oar 
and grasped the line firmly. In another 
minute, with the help of the man nearest 
him, he had given it a turn around a 
thwart and the boat swung in the less 
heavy seas in the lee of the wrecked 
schooner. Comparatively calm tho it 
the long whaleboat — rose 
and fell on mountains of 


was here, 
water, each of 
which seemed certain to swamp her as it 
towered up ahead of her bows. Almost 
before he had time to look up at the ves- 
sel’s deck, a man appeared at the gap in 
the crushed bulwarks above the Doctor's 
head, and, as the boat heaved upward on 
a wave, this man slid down the rope invw 
the boat's In a 
second, then a third man, each, as he 
dropped into the boat, crawling aft, Final- 
ly, after an instant’s wait, came a fourth 
man, this last one falling helplessly across 
the forward thwart and lying there, 
doubled up with his head against the gun- 
wale, Qnickly the Doctor raised him and 
passed him back to the stern. 

There a pause, then one of the 
rescued men called that that was all, and 
the steersman’s voice as quickly roared 
out, ‘Let go!” With fumbling haste 
the Doctor untwisted the rope and dropped 
on his seat 


bows. minute came a 
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his oar as the 
boat swung around, pointing 
toward where the lay—toward 
where the billows were racing in great. 
tumbled masses of white-capped green. 
Of the struggle back to the beach the 
Doctor reatized little besides his physical 
exertions. Now that they were returning 
with their mission, as it seemed, fulfilled, 
his heart was all with the dear one in bis 
own little home miles away. He only 
knew that it was safely over, that desper- 
ate journey, when a score of hands seized 
the whaleboat and rushed her far up the 
sands, with her load yet within her. He 
heard the cheers and cries, but somehow 
they seemed to come from far off. Then, 
as he saw a helpless figure carried from 
the boat, he recognized that there was 
great work to be done, work which he 
could do more skillfully than those around 
him. And he climbed from his seat, and, 
buttoning around him the coat which was 
thrown over his shoulders, he hurried, 
as fast as his stiff legs would allow, up © 
the little frame, fishing shanty where the 
rescued sailors had been taken. 

Two of the men were sufficiently strong 
to need no further aid than that furnished 
by the hot drink and warm blankets 
already given them, The third was hard: 
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ly worse off, tho he was very weak. It 
was the fourth man, who lay on a pile of 
old blanket-covered sails in the corner, to 
whom the Doctor turned his attention. 

A couple of smoky lanterns had been 
lighted to dispel the darkness which the 
closed door made in the small, windowless 
room, Inthe dim light these gave, the 
Doctor bent over and looked at the figure 
before him. It was that of a young man 
of robust frame, The face was strong, 
with clean-cut features ; a mass of curly 
hair clustered damply about the temples 
and forehead. Something in the face 
made the Doctor give a sudden start ; and 
1» jisherman, who stood by ready to lend 
assistance if it were needed, noted a quick 
pallor come over his face. He did not, 
however, see the gleam of wild but half- 
believing joy in the Doctor's eyes; and 
when the latter bent closer over the figure 
before him, and quickly opened the rough 
flannel shirt the unconscious sailor wore, 
his companion thou.it it nothing strange, 
nor noted the grasp of the other’s hand 
upon the near-by wall. 

The only words the fisherman said, as 
the Doctor brought his head up from the 
sailor's breast, framed the question, ‘Is 
he a-livin’?” And learning that he was, 
and that it would be best, perhaps, if the 
Doctor were left alone with the rescued 
men, the simple fisherman left the shanty 
content, and rejoiced to be able to tell his 
mates that all was going well. 

When he had gone the Doctor deftly 
wrapped the unconscious sailor in a cou- 
ple of warm blankets, after stripping him 
of his wet clothing. Then, having forced 
afew drops of liquor between the white 
lips, he threw himself down on the floor 
beside the improvised bed and fell tochaf- 
ing vigorously the cold hands, 

Rolled in their warm blankets the other 
three men in the room slept, betraying 
their presence only by their heavy breath- 
ing. They did not see the pitiful look of 
longing anxiety with which the Doctor 
hung over the young man, They would 
not have understood had they seen it. 

But before the Doctor’s mind there 
passed a panorama of the past, called into 
life by the sight of that handsome young 
face before him. It seemed to him but the 
other day that a boy of fifteen, his son, 
the one child that had ever called him 
father, romped about the place and plead 
to go to sea, The day when the boy had 
disappeared, leaving only a blotted note 
of explanation behind him, was clear in 
every detail even now, tho it was fully 
twelve years ago. As for those twelve 
years they represented a heart-sore period, 
during which he and his brave little wife 
strove to console each other for their ter- 
rible Joss, and waited, with lessening 
hope, despite their courage, for the return 
of the boy in whom they had bound up so 

much of their love. And now, after all 
those years, to be so rewarded for that 
waiting it seemed tothe Doctor scarcely 
possible. Yet, had he not the evidence of 
it before his own eyes? Had he not there 
beside him the same boy, now grown toa 
man, but still the loved son? He could 
not doubt what every instinct, every 
pulse of his heart told him was so, Of 
the four men he had helped to rescue that 
day one was his son. In silent thanks- 
giving he bent over the face of the slowly 
reviving young sailor and pressed his lips 
to the poor head now warming with life. 

Presently the man began to stir and 
then, as if he had only just awakened 
from an uneasy sleep, opened his eyes. At 
first there was but blankness in those eyes ; 
then all at once they filled with the light 
of puzzled intelligence and turned upon 
the Doctor. There was surprise but no 
recognition in them, and the Doctor, 
thinking only of his own quick discovery, 
Was pained. Then, however, he remem- 
bered that ia himself there must have 
been a wonderful change, and he gently 
stroked the hand he held and asked the 
other how he felt. For a while he played 
the professional man’s part and refrained 
from putting the qaestion he so longed to 
ask, At last, however, he could restrain 
himself no longer, and he stooped sud- 
denly over the young man with both arms 
about him, 

“ Bob,” he whispered, eagerly—‘‘ Bob, 

don’t you know me? It's Daddy, Bob— 








Daddy ! 
me !” 
At first the puzzled look came back 
into the young man’s face; but it lasted 
only aninstant. <A light of recognition, 
as of something long past, suddenly called 
into being again, flashed in his eyes; an 
almost pitiful expression of joy leaped 
into his every feature. Then, as he saw 
the Doctor’s face still close before his, he 
seemed to realize that it was all true, and 
his arms were weakly raised and put 
about the other’s neck, and a choking sob 
came from his lips. To the Doctor it was 
as if the twelve years gone by had never 
been. Once more his boy’s arms were 
about him, and he held him close to his 
breast. 


Tell me you remember ! Answer 





The light was shining warmly from the 
kitchen window of the Doctor’s house, 
and the Doctor’s wife was anxiously 
waiting there for his arrival at six o’clock 
that same Thanksgiving evening. When, 
in the early afternoon, she received a 
message from him that he could not be 
home until evening, she straightway de- 
termined to keep the dinner until that 
time; and now all was ready for his 
coming. 

Presently the sound of wheels crushing 
the gravel and the plashing of a horse in 
the puddles came to her ears; and she 
ran and opened the door, shading the 
lamp she held with her hand. 

The Doctor's burly form descended 
from a comfortable, double-seated wagon, 
and he quickly ran up the steps and very 
tenderly took her in his arms, disregard- 
ing his wet greatcoat. 

** Dearie,” he said, in a voice in which 
he did not try to suppress the joy, “I 
have something to tell you which will be 
a very great and happy surprise. Do you 
think you can bear to hear it, all at 
once?” 

“Why, of course,” she replied in half 
alarm, and turned her face up to his. 

‘“‘ Then,” said the Doctor, slowly, ‘* there 
was a vessel wrecked to-day, offshore. 
There were four mensaved. One of them 
was a young man. You remember that 
we always thought that—that—Bob, our 
boy, had gone”— He stopped. 

Her hands closed convulsively upon his 
arm, and he held her to him, fearing she 
would fall. 

But she only asked swiftly : ‘‘ Where is 
he? It is he!’ and, as she watched his 
eyes turn toward the wagon, still stand- 
ing outside, she suddenly tore herself 
from him and ran out of the door. As 
she reached the wagon, a man got down 
quickly. 

A moment she stood looking in his face, 
the light from the open house door bring- 
ing out its every line. Then, with a glad 
cry, she leaned forward and the young 
man’s arms closed about her. And, as 
these two came up the steps into the 
house together the Doctor stole an arm 
around the neck of each. 

‘Tt was God’s way,” he said, reverent- 
ly ; ‘‘ and this is our Thanksgiving.” 
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IN SEARCH OF A LOVING-CUP. 
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“No ma’am, we hav’n’t any at all; we’ve 
never kept ’em, ma’am.,” 

‘They must come,” repeated Mrs. Wise, 
vaguely. 

‘*Very likely ; oh, very likely! But we 
haven’t had a call for them.” 

‘*Perhaps”—Mrs. Wise fumbled at the 
strings of her black silk bag—‘ perhaps 
you can tell better what I mean if you 
read this.” 

The jewelers’ clerk glanced rapidly down 
the newspaper clipping : 

‘* Players’ Club—Founders’ Night—Sup- 
per —loving-cup--origin—three handles 
—m-m-m-m—three handles ; oh, yes, I see. 
Well, ma’am, the nearest thing I can give 
you to it is this.” . 

He parted the tall doors of the case im- 
mediately behind him, and from the shin- 
ing assembly of pickle jars, ice pitchers 
and ‘‘sets” selected a spoonholder, gor- 
geous in silver plating. 

‘*But that has only two handles,” ob- 
jected Mrs. Wise. 

“Tt’s the best we can do for you,” re- 





turned the clerk, 


‘‘Tt says three ;” she again referred to 
her clipping. 

** Yes’m,” acknowledged the clerk, and 
then, brightening, ‘‘T’ll tell you what, 
you might have another handle put on 
here somehow. We couldn't do it; but 
the manufacturers could.” 

“But I want it for next Thursday, 
Thanksgiving, you know.” explained 
Mrs. Wise. ‘‘It's our family dinner 
party, and I never thought of a loving- 
cup until I saw this in Sunday’s paper. I 
supposed, of course, that I could get one 
here. I shouldn't care much what it 
looked like--it’s the spirit of the thing 
that I’m after.” 

The clerk lifted the glittering spoon- 
holder carefully from the counter. 

‘It’s a beautiful piece of plating,” he 
said. Then, after a moment: ‘If there 
was time, you might have one made to 
order,” 

“There isn’t time,” said Mrs. Wise, 
somewhat wearily—her search had lasted 
all morning. ‘* And, besides, that would 
cost too much.” 

There was another jeweler’s shop which 
she had not yet visited. 

. ‘ Loving-cups? Well, no, ma’am, we 
haven't any in stock at present,” ex- 
plained this next clerk. ‘* But here is 
the Gorham buok ; if they're made at all, 
they're there.” 

Mrs, Wise turned over page after page 
before she reached a goblet-like design, 
highly ornate, and boasting three han- 
dies. She directed the clerk's attention 
to this last distinction. 

“Oh yes. Well, we have plenty of 
things with two handles. That comes 
mighty near to three, 
beautiful sugar-bowl, It’s long and nar- 
row, and when you leave off the lid, it 
looks ever so much like that picture.” 

Mrs. Wise gathered together the strings 
of her black bag. 

“The sugar-bowl wouldn’t carry out 
the idea,” she said. ‘‘And if you don't 
happen to have any loving-cups on hand, 
there isn’t time now to order one special- 
fy.” 

More impressive even than the distinct- 
ive three handles of the Gorham loving- 
cup had been the prosaic legend : ‘ This 
style, S40.” 


Now, here’s a 


sarthenware of some sort wouldn't 
cost half as much as silver,” said Mrs. 
Wise to herself, as she walked slowly up 
the street. 

But no loving-cups were to be found in 
either porcelain or glass, or plain blue and 
brown pottery. 

“You might have three handles put on 
a band around this somehow,” suggested 
the girlin the china store. ‘‘ This,” was 
a flower-like vase of Royal Worcester. 
‘The tinsmith would do it for you in no 
time.” 

Mrs. Wise shook her head. ‘ It wouldn’t 
look right, I'm afraid,” she said. 

The tinsmith, however, was an idea. 

“Pye half a mind,” said Mrs, Wise, in 
recounting these experiences at the tea- 
table, “ just to order a loving-cup at the 
tinsmith’s. It would be sure to be done in 
time, and it couldn’t cost very much.” 

‘‘A tin loving-cup! Oh, Mother, how 
funny !” cried Patty Wise. 

But ** Mother” was not to be thwarted 
by the indiscriminate fun-finding of a 
fourteen year old. 

‘*Ivs the spirit of the thing that ’'m 
after,” she said, with some severity. ‘‘ It 
doesn’t matter whether the cup is of tin 
or turquoise.” 

Itso happened that the next morning 
was stormy. 

* Til just order that loving-cup by tele- 
phone,” said Mrs. Wise, when Patty and 
the boys were safely offatschool. ‘ This 
is Tuesday, and it might not get done in 
time if I waited until the walking was 
good.” 

“Ts this69?% J. A. Taylor’s ?—Taylor’s 
the tinsmith’s—Well, this is Mrs. Wise— 
Mrs, Wise—W-i-s-e—1,000 East Tenth 
Street. Mr. Taylor, I want to order a 
loving-cup. Can you hear?—A LOvING- 
cuP! Iv’s just like any other kind of a 
cup only it has three handles instead of 
one. Understand? Three handles. What? 
Oh, about a pint, I guess. Yes, a pint. 
Oh no, not that. I'll tell you, just make 





me a three-handled pint measure, and it’ll 





be all right. A three-handled pint meas- 
ure. Not before Thursday morning? 
Well, that will be time enough, if you're 
sure itll be done then. And send it 
here. To number 1,000 East Tenth Street. 
Don’t forget. That's all.” 

*“*T had no trouble whatever with the 
tinsmith,” said Mrs. Wise that same 
evening. ‘‘He knew just what I 
wanted,” 

‘*Had he ever heard of a loving-cup ?” 
inquired Patty. 

** Well, no, not exactly,” answered her 
mother: ‘‘ but I told him to make me a 
three-handled pint measure, and there was 
no mistaking that.” 

“A three-handled pint measure !" cried 
Patty. ‘Oh, Mother, how funny it will 
be !” 

** No one will think it funny unless you 
make it so,” rebuked Mrs. Wise. *' A tin 
loving-cup will carry out the idea just as 
well as a costly one.” 

Well, I'm not afraid of Aunt Ruth or 
Aunt Rest or Uncle Whittier ever think- 
ing that anything is funny,’ replied 
Patty. ‘‘ And no one else will ever know 
about it. k suppose. We needn't adver- 
tise our loving-three-handled pint-meas- 
ure.” 

It was Thanksgiving morning, and the 
loving-cup had not yet come. Mrs. 
Wise, in some anxiety, stepped to the tel- 
ephone, where, after much ringing and 
waiting, «a faraway voice finally an- 
swered : ‘* We—ell,” to her much repeated 
** Hello £” 

* Yes, oh yes, ma’am,” went on this 
voice. ‘*‘ What, ma'am? A what? lov- 
ing cup? Did—you-—say—loving-cup ?— 
No, ma’am, we never—oh !—'ooks like a 
three-handled pint measure? Why, of 
course—we sent that thing out early this 
morning. Didn't get there, eh? That's 
queer, Just wait a minute.” Then fol- 
lowed a distant mumbling with some one 
At leogth 
the voice returned and a note of apology 
was distinct even in the indistinctness. 

“Mrs. Wise? Are you there? Well, 
I’m sorry, but my man tells me that there 
three-handled pint measure was sent out 


else who was not heard at all, 


this morning, just’s Lsaid ; but it’s gone to 
1,000 Fast Street, instead of Lust Tenth. 
I'm sorry ; but I guess you'll fiad it there 
all right. is that all, ma’am ?” . 

** Now, Patty,” said Mrs. Wise, ‘* You 
must get on your things and go straight 
after the loving-cup,.” 

Patty was busy setting the dinner table. 
It was great fun, with all the best dishes. 

“’Way down to the tinsmith’s? Oh, 
Mother !" objected Patty. 

** No, the tinsmith has made a mistake 
und sent it to Number 1,000 Hast Street, 
instead of Kast Tenth, so you must go 
there,” 

“Why, that’s where Mrs. Tellton lives. 
Of all people! Oh 
know avout it now!” 

‘““Never mind Mrs. Tellton,” advised 
Mrs. Wise. ‘* You must hurry home with 
that loving-cup or it won't be here in 
time for dinner.” 

Patty scrambled into her ulster and 
mittens. 

“T shall just tell her that ‘it’s the spirit 
of the thing that we’re after,” quoted 
Patty, as she went out the front door. 

Outside, the frozen pavement made hol- 

low noises under her hurrying little heels, 
and her breath showed like white smoke 
against the still gray of the November 
air. 
. ‘* What shall I ask for?” she said to her- 
self, as she passed row after row of happy 
holiday-keeping homes, unhaunted by the 
* spirit” of the loving-cup. ‘Shall Icall 
it a loving-cup or a three-handled pint 
measure 7” 


dear, everybody’ll 


Mrs. Tellton, whose portiéred parlor 
was full of the inelegant odor of griddle- 
cakes. knew nothing about a Loving-cup. 
A three-handled pint measure? Of tin? 
She smiled. Why, that must be the thing 
that had come so early that morning. 
They had wondered what in the world it 
could be meant for. 


She retreated into the dining room and 
forthwith produced the freakish object of 
Patty’s search. 

‘““ We were wakened this morning,” she 
said, on coming back, “by a terrific 





pounding upon the kitchen door, Our 
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girlsleeps out, and, it being Thanksgiving, 
she hadn’t come yer. Such a noise! I 
slipped on something and ran down ia the 
colu as fastas I could, and when I opened 
the door this queer thing was stuck in my 
face. The man said we hadordered it. I 
told him we had d one nothing of the sort ; 
but he insisted upon leaving it; 1,000 
East Tenth and 1,000 East Street! I see. 
A loving-cup! Well, of all things!” 

** Mother wanted it for our family din- 
ner party to-day. It has three handles, 
so you needn’t let go when it’s passed 
around the table. Iv's the ‘spirit of the 
thing’ that she was after,” explained 
Patty. 

**Oh yes,” said Mrs. Tellton, suavely. 
But sharp-witted Patty, fingering the 
three ears of her pint measure, could de- 
tect the note of appreciative amusement. 
That the story of the Wises’ tin loving- 
cup would go the rounds of every sewing 
circle in the town she could not doubt. 

“Vm much obliged to you for taking 
care of our loving-cup, Mrs. Tellton,” 
she said ; *‘andI know that Mother will 
be too.” ; 

“Oh, you’re very welcome,” answered 
Mrs. Tellion. ‘* Be sure and tell your 
mother that she’s very welcome.” 

“Yes, I will,” said Patty, as she went 
slowly down the steps, the troublesome 
cup tucked tightly under one elbow. 
Safely out of sight, she gave it an unami- 
able poke. 

‘‘T hope you've been bother enough,” 
shesaid, “A loving-cup that gives as 
much trouble as you can’t hope to have 
very much of the ‘spirit of the thing,’ ” 

WILMINGTON, D&L. 
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THE HEAVENLY PLAYGROUND. 


BY JOHN HALL INGHAM, 





O FATHER, in thy Heavenly Land 
Where are the children playing ?— 
Idream of many a joyful band 
In cloudy pathways straying. 
Perchauce they cross in crescent cars 
‘Those sunset mountain ridges, 
Or weave a dance around the stars 
And over rainbow bridges. 


I canvot think of them in rows, 
Lony Alleluias hymning,— 
With hearts so ignorant of woes 
And eyes that ve’er knew dimming. 
More like, that 1n the sounudless Void 
They ruu their merry races, 
Or mountsome vagrant asteroid 
And sail avout the spaces. 


Oh, if thy plan is understood— 
And ’tis a hope we cherish— 

Our good shall there grow greater good, 
Our evil slowly perish! 

Each aim shall find an end to suit, 
And, warmed upon thy bosom, 

Our natures flush to perfect fruit, 
And theirs to perfect blossom. 


And as some lofty, lonely life, 
Its solemn work arresting, 
Doth turn for respite from the strife 
To ove short hour of jesting ;— 
So even there amoug the skies 
May thoughts be sometimes straying, 
And, sated with sublimities, 
Joy in thechildren’s playing ! 


_ 
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CASTLE CLIFF. 


BY CHARLES LOTIN HILDRETH, 





**T WONDER,” mused Heber Trent, as he 
settled himself more comfortably ia the 
tall, yellow grass—*t | wonder what acity 
is like. Stree.s crowded with carts and 
wegons, IL suppose; shops and tine 
buil tings, and hundreds of well dressed 
people. Ah!’—Ne drew a deep breath, 
and his eyes, fixed upon the misty peaks 
of the far-off hills, glowed with the light 
of an intense longing ”—if only Lcould go 
toa city and do something and be some- 
thing! 1 would work night and day; and 
pretty soon Heber Trent would be heard 
of, [can tell you. If anybody should say 
to me, * Heber, my boy, what doyou want 
most? I should answer, ‘Just a chance, 
thav’s all.’” 

He raised himself upon his elbow, and 
a lock of sadness darkened his eager face 
as he gazed over the rugged and desolate 
country. Not was visible 
from where he lay, not even a cultivated 
field. It was a wild, mountain region, 
sparsely inhabited by poor, ignorant peo- 
ple, for the most part occupying rough, 


a dwelling 


unpainted cottages, and winning a scanty 
subsistence by cutting wood in the vast 
pine forests, and carting or sledging it to 
the railroad in the valley, many miles dis- 
tant. 

Heber, a stufdy boy of fifteen, hal al- 
ready hewn and sold many a cord of tim- 
ber; this, with the vegetables he raised in 
the garden patch about the cottage, had 
sufficed for the meager wants of himself 
and his old aunt, with whom he lived, 
both his parents having died when he was 
very young. He had never been to 
school—there was no such thing as a 
school within twenty miles; but having 
secured a few old newspapers and books, 
he had patiently taught himself to read, 
and even—tho in avery awkward fashion, 
it must be confessed—to write. 

Once, while at the railway station, 
Heber had heard a traveling musician 
play the violin, and thenceforward it 
had become the ambition of his life to buy 
an instrument and become a performer 
himself, He had never possessed a penny 
of hisown. The trifle he earned for his 
wood scarce sufficed for the expenses of 
the humble household. But during the 
past two or three weeks he had devoted 
all his leisure hours to gathering nuts in 
the forest, which old Seth Stone, the 
carter, kindly sold for him at the station; 
so that he had already a little hoard 
stowed away on the rafter over his bed. 

** Anyway,” said Heber, more hopefully; 
‘‘even if I can’t live in a city, I shall buy 
a violin as soon as I have saved up 
enough.” 

His tinancial calculations were inter- 
rupted at this point by the tread of a horse 
and the rattle of wheels upon the road 
which had led across the hill where he 
lay. The unusual sound caused him to sit 
upright and stare amazedly at the ap- 
proaching vehicle. It was a neat light 
wagon, drawn by a handsome, spirited 
horse, quite different from the clumsy 
buckboards and lean, rawboned animals 
with which the boy was familiar. The 
occupants were a gentleman, clad in a 
gray traveling suit, and a beautiful little 
girlin a frock of bright colors, with a 
small blue cap set jauntily upon her long, 
rippling yellow hair. 

Heber hoped the strangers would pass 
by without observing him; but the wagon 
stopped opposite where he sat, and the 
gentleman beckoned to him. With a feel- 
ing of shame for his patched and frayed 
overalls, and rough, butternut shirt,the boy 
reluctantly arose and went to the side of 
the wagon, pulling off his ragged cap as 
the gentleman spoke to him. 

** How far is it to the nearest railroad 
station ?” he asked. 

* About twelve miles,” answered He- 
ber. 

The gentleman gavea whistle of dis- 
may. ‘*‘ And we have come nearly that 
distance already,” he said. ‘Are you 
tired, Nettie?” 

**Not a bit,” replied the little girl, shak- 
ing her head and smiling. 

** You see,” explained the gentleman, 
turning to Heber, ‘* we missed the only 
train that goes down to day onthe oiher 
road. and as | must get in town to-night, 
we had to come this way.” 

‘You will have plenty of time,” said 
Heber ; ‘* the road is pretty good,and you 
can’t lose your way.” 

‘*T am very much obliged to you,” said 
the gentleman, and-he put his hand im his 
pocket. 

lieber drew back. ‘Thank you,” he 
stammered, blushing; ‘‘ but I couldn’t 
take pay just for that, you know.” 

“Will you tell me your name?” said 
the little girl,as the gentleman gathered 
up the reins, He told her, and the next 
minute the wagon was moving swiftly 
away. The child looked back, smiled and 
waved her hand. 

**Good-by, Heber Trent,” she called, in 
her sweet young voice. 

**Good-by, Miss Nettie,” cried Heber, 
waving his cap in respon-e, 

From the spot where the boy stood, the 
road swept in a curve along the brow of 
a precipice, nearly a hundred feet in 
hight, and as perpendicular as the side 
of a house, call Castle Cliff. From the 
road to the brink of the cliff, the ground, 


” 





covered with long, withered grass and 





scattered hazel bushes, sloped gradually 
downward, It was a dangerous place, 
but the few who passed that way were so 
familiar with it that no accident had hap- 
pened within Heber’s memory. 

From the bottom, halfway up, the sur- 
face of the precipice was nearly as smooth 
asa wall. From that point to the top, the 
rock was seamed and more or less broken, 
while here and there a tuft of harsh, 
tough grass, or a stunted tree or shrub, 
found a hold in the crevices. 

Heber continued to watch the retreating 
vehicle with a feeling of regret, as if he 
were witnessing the departure of friends 
whom he should never meet again; when 
suddenly the wagon stopped, about mid- 
wa) across the precipice, and the little girl 
jumped out and ran toward the hazel 
bushes on the dangerous slope. 

‘*They don’t know about the cliff,” mut- 
tered’ Heber, anxiously, as the small 
bright figure flitted among the hazels, 
gathering the ripe nuts, and every mo- 
ment approaching nearer and nearer to 
the unseen brink. ‘*She’il be over, next. 
S:op! stop!” he shouted, Then remem- 
bering that his warning could not be 
heard at that distance, he started toward 
the spot at the top of his speed. 

He had not made adozen leaps when he 
checked himself and stood trembling, with 
horror-stricken eyes, The child, not her 
own length from tbe very edge of the 
precipice, was reaching up on tiptoe to 
grarp a tempting cluster of nuts. ‘ud- 
denly her footslipped, and, losing her bal- 
ance, she fell forward, vainly clutching 
at the slender twigs and branches, and 
plunged headlong into the fearful gulf 
below. 

Heber sank to his knees and covered his 
face with his hands. When he raised his 
head again, the gentleman was rushing 
madly through the bushes toward the 
place where his daughter had disappeared. 
As the mist cleared away from before his 
vision, the boy saw abright object against 
the side of the cliff, about halfway down. 
It was the body of the child, whose fall 
had been arrested by some shrub or tree 
growing out of a cleft. 

Heber sprang to his feet and ran, as he 
had never run before in his life. As he 
drew near the gentleman, the latter, who 
seemed to have almost lost his senses with 
grief and terror, turned toward him, 
wringing his hands and sobbing aloud : 
**My child! my little Nettie!” he cried; 
“*she has fallen over the cliff.” 

** Yes,” answered Heber, with a shud- 
der, ‘I saw itall. But wait; it may not 
be so bad as you think.” He dropped 
upon his hands and knees, and, crawling 
to the edge of the cliff, peered cautiously 
over. ‘1 was right,” he exclaimed, ‘she 
hasn’t fallen to the bottom. She is lying 
in astunted cedar fifty feet down, And 
she is alive; I see her move her arm,” 
He sprang up and gazed at the distracted 
father, ‘* We inust gether up from there, 
somehow,” he said, cagerly, 

“ Yes, yes,” cried the gentleman, ** Run 
for help; get ropes.” 

“ Ropes,” repeated Heber, sadly. ‘I 
don't think there is a rope long enough or 
strong enough in the whole valley. The 
nearest place where we could get one is 
the station.” 

“Then take the wagon and drive for 
your life,” said Nettie’s father, ‘ Quick ! 
quick! Vil wait here till you return.” 

Heber shook his head. ‘* Twelve miles 
there and twelve miles beck! It would 
take too long. She would fall off and be 
dashed to pieces, or die of fright and her 
huris before I got here. 
try and save her ourselves.” 

“But how?” asked the gentleman, 
shaking the boy’s arm in his excitement. 

** Let me think—let me think,” mutter- 
ed Heber, while his eyes wandered to the 
horse, who, left to his own devices, had 
drawn the wagon off the rdad upon the 
turf, and was now nibbling at the yellow 
leaves of a dense mass of vines interlaced 
with the branches of a low spreading tree. 
Suddenly his face brighte@ed with a glow 
of hope. 

‘*T believe I’ve got it!” he cried. 
sure I have.” 

Pulling his jackknife out of his pocket, 
he ran toward the clump of vines, and, 
after a hasty inspection, began to hack 


No; we must 
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away industriously at the trunk of a wild 
grapevine, a foot above the ground. Ip 
a few minutes he had severed it and drew 
out the end. ‘‘ Take hold,” he cried, to 
the gentleman, ‘‘and tug for your life, 
while I cut.” 

Nettie’s father obeyed, and by their 
united efforts it was not long before they 
had fully sixty feet of the strong, tough 
vine drawn out upon the ground, and 
cleared of branches and creepers, 

‘“‘There is our rope,” declared Heber, 
wiping the sweat from his f rehead with 
his sleeve, ‘‘and strong enough to hold a 
ton. Now, then, I want the reins off 
your horse.” 

Inspired by the boy’s cheerful energy 
the gentleman worked rapidly ; and pres. 
ently, having secured the end of the vine 
around a stump upon the brow of the 
cliff, and with the reins wound about his 
waist, Heber began his dangerous descent 
toward the cedar where the child lay, 
He was not blind to the fact that he wag 
literally taking his life in his hands. A 
single slip, the smallest relaxation of his 
muscles, and he must surely be dashed to 
pieces. Once he glanced below, as he 
swung frpm the vine. His heart seemed 
to stop, and a great sick fear to sweep 
over his whole body; he felt that he 
must let go. A vast weight appeared to 
be dragging at his feet. Butsomehow—he 
never understood it himself—he managed 
to summon back his coolness and cour- 
age. After that he was careful not to 
look downward again. Even when he 
Was aware that he was close to Nettie he 
merely called to her that he was coming, 
without venturing to glance at her, 

‘Lie still,” he cried ; ‘* I'll be there in 
a minute, Nettie. Keep up your courage 
a little longer.” 

“You are going to save me, Heber 
Trent,” came the faint, childish voice 
from below. ‘‘I saw you coming, Hur. 
ryasmuch as youcan. I am s0 tired, 
and I ache so.” 

“All right,” replied Heber, cheerfully. 
“‘T'll have you out of there in no time, 
Here we are!” he said, as with a final 
swing and slide he planted his feet upon 
the stunted cedar. 

The girl lay where she had fallen, look- 
ing up at him with a pale face, across 
which there were two or three streaks of 
blood, She tried to smile bravely, tho 
she was evidently much hurt. Getting 
astride of the tree, Heber raised the child 
up and bound her firmly to his back with 
the reins. 

“Oh, Heber! we shall never get up 
that awful place!” moaned Nettie. 

“Put your arms around my neck and 
keep quiet,” commanded Heber, as he 
slowly rose to his feet, holding fast to the 
vine, 

To this day, if you were to ask Heber 
Trent how he climbed that precipice, car- 
rying the child upon his back, he could not 
tell you He has a dreamlike memory of 
a terrific scramble ; a sensation as if his 
arms were being torn from their sockets; 
a fearful instant when, missing his foot 
hold, he swung loose upon the vine, over 
the yawning gulf, holding himself and 
his precious burden by his hands alone; 
then the heavenly relict of the rest upod 
a narrow shelf, where he crouched, with 
thumping heart and choking breath; aad 
last of all, the desperate struggle, which 
landed himself and the child upon the 
turf, headlong, in the arms of the joyful 
father, 

‘* Well,” said Heber, as he unbound the 
reins and freed the child, ** Nettie is safe !” 

“Yes, you brave Heber Trent!” cried 
Nettie, ‘tI am all one big pain; but 1 should 
have been dead only for you, you noble 
boy !” 

“Thavs all right,” replied Heber, 
brusquely ; ‘any fellow would have done 
as much.” 

‘‘Hardly,” said Nettie’s father. “To 
say nothing of your daring descent of the 
cliff, your idea of using the grapevine for 
a rope was a stroke of real genius.” ; 

“Thank you,” replied Heber, feeling 
very much embarrassed and at the came 
time very happy. ‘‘{f got her up» and 
that’s the main point, Now the next 
thing is to take her to a doctor as 8000 
you can.” 

‘* True,” exclaimed the father, anxiously, 
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observing how pale and languid the child 
was; ‘‘but you will hear from us again, 
Trent, very shortly.” 

«“[ will write yon a long letter, myself, 
Heber,” said the little girl, feebly waving 
a fare vell from the wagon. ‘*Good-by, 
you dear, brave boy !” 

A week later the gentleman paid a visit 
to Heber at his home. * The result of a 
jong talk was that, a few days afterward, 
the boy mounted Seth Stone’s buckboard 
on his way to the station, 

“Hear ye are goin’ to leave us, lad,’ 
said the old man. 

“Yes,” replied Heber; ‘‘Il’ve got my 
chance at last.” 

“Make the most of it, then,” said Mr. 
Stone; ‘‘for when ye live to be as old as 
Iam, yell larn that, man or boy, your 
chance only comes once.” 

When we tell you that under the name 
of Heber Trent we have related an inci- 
dent in the early life of a famous musi- 
cian, you will see that he did indeed make 
the most of his chance, 

New York CiTY. 


PEBBLES. 


Tue Latest Discovery.— Van Gilding 
is quite a leader of fashion, isn’t he ?”’ 
“H-m— well, he hasn’t had appendicitis!’ 
—Puck. 





...“ Where is Java situated ?” asked the 
teacher. “A little way east of the Ferris 
wheel,” answered several of the pupils at 
once.—Chicago Tribune. 


...““ Undoubtedly soldiers make the best 
husbands.” *‘How is that, senora ?” 
“Because they are accustomed to subordi_ 
pation.” —Ll Noticicro. 

It's funny about bridal pairs. 
They’re not like other pears at all.” “ Why 
not?’ ‘* They’re softest when they’re 
green.” —Ietailer and Jobber. 


wee You called that man = doctor?” 
“Yes.” “T+ doesn’t look much like a 
physician ; what’s his specialty 2?” “ He’s a 
ward hveler.’’— Boston Guzette. 


..' Poor Timmie! Foive years in Sing 
Sing! Ido feel shorry for him.” ‘* Bedad, 
an’ yure shympathy’s trowed away. He’s 
surrounded by frinds.’—Brooklyn Life. 


eel Mistress: “So you are going to leave 
my service? Now, what motive impels 
you to zo away 2?” Servant: “It’s no mo- 
tive, madame; it’s a soldier !’—Paris Gau- 
lois, 

....Turnit about as one will, it is still 
problematic whether the North American 
revolver doesn’t do more harm than the 
South American revolution. —Philadelphia 
Times, 


ceoe Ts the :48 train delayed 7” “ Yes, 
he’s about fifteen minutes late.’ ** Why do 
you calla train ‘he ?’”? ‘“?Cause this train 
isa he. It’s a fast male train, mister.”— 
New York Recorder. 

“Mary Ann,’”? remarked Mrs, Wick- 
Wire, “I think if you will take a sweeping 
glance around this parlor you will see that 
you have givenit a very glancing sweep.”’— 
Indianapolis Journal, 


se dones: Well, Smith, did yon pro- 
pose to Miss Airess last night?” Smith; 
“Yes, and her answer was very ambiguous 
and contradictory.” Jones: Why, what 
did she say 2” Smith: “She gave me a 
bositive negative.’— Yankee Blade. 


oA Yankee stood on the stern of a 
steamer as she swung out of Liverpool,and, 
holding a shilling aloft, cmed out: “If 
there’s a man, woman or child on this island 
I've not tipped, come forward now, for this 
'8 your last and only chance.”—Answers. 


+A Texas clergyman, about to be ap- 
Poluted chaplain of the penitentiary, 
Preached a farewell sermon to his congre- 
Ration that had treated him rather badly. 
He selected tue following text: “I go to 
prepare a place for you. so that where I am 
ye may be also.”—Terus Siftings. 


+++. Guest: “What is that pretty little 
octavo volune?” The German Linguist: 

That's a new edition of my rules of Ger- 
Man grammar.” Guest: “Aud what are 
all those quarto volumes near it?’ The 
German Linguist: “Tnose are the excep- 
tions to the rules.”"—Chieayo Record. 


our One of the stories that has drifted 
Ut of the Plaisance into the newspapers is 
of the mosque there, where prayers are said 
daily at regular intervals for the natives. 
A pious Woman passing accosted a young 


remark: ‘‘I hope you go to church every 
Sunday, like a Christian.”’ ‘No,’ was the 
quick reply: ‘“‘I go every day, like a Turk.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


....-About All Its For.—Mr. Newrich: 
‘Land sakes, Mandy, what you got so 
many knives an’ forks at each plate fer ?”’ 
Mrs. Newrich: “0m sureI don’t know; but 
that’s the way that new man fixed ’em. I 
s’pose likely it’s just to show we’ve got 
’em.’’—New York Weekly. 
....Ev’rybody’s skeart and tremblin’; 
Don’t know when they may expire— 
Ma’s afeard to tech a clothesline— 
Might have crossed a trolley wire: 
Jumps when some one rings the doorbell, 
Thinks it’s that infernal gong ! 
Livin’s gettin’ drefful nervous 
Since the trolley come along. 
— Washington Star. 


...."‘I never in my life,’ said a clergy- 
man to his wife, after a sermon in West- 
minster Abbey, ‘‘so touched the congrega- 
tion. They were entranced; every eye was 
upon me from the first word to the last.” 
‘““No wonder,” said his wife; *‘ your gloves 
were inside your hat, and when you took it 
off they remained on the top of your head 
all through the sermon.’’—Tit- Bits. 


....Little Billy came in one afternoon 
from an assembly of the children of the 
neighborhood, with his clothes pierced 
above and below with a great many little 
holes. ‘For pity’s sake,’’ exclaimed his 
mother, ‘‘what has happened to you?” 
“Oh,” said Billy, ‘‘ we’ve only been playing 
grocery store, and everybody was some- 
thing init; and I was the Swiss cheese.’”’— 
Youth’s Companion. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department snould be ad- 
dressed * Puzzler,” THE INDEPENDENT, Vew York, 





SQUARE WORD. 
* * * * * 
* * * * * 
4 * * * * 
4 * * * * 
* * * * n 
1, A lord; 2, a small island; 3, a part of 
the body; 4, a rounded pebble ; 5, a lady’s 
work box. 
DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 
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Diamond: 1, A vowel; 2, an animal; 3, 
a fruit: 4, a measure; 5, a vowel. 
Remainders: 1, A cousonant;: 2, conven- 
ieut for writing; 3, of different colors; 4, 
goods delivered for money ; 5, guided ; 6, a 
consonant, 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC IN DIAMONDS, 


* % % 
* 
% 
% “ 
* * A a” 
* * * 
* 


Upper diamond: 
exclamation; 3, a@ 
whole ; 5, a vowel. 

Lower diamond: 1, A consonant: 
kitchen utensil; 3, a woman’s 
your; 5, a vowel. 


1, A consonant; 2, an 
man’s name; 4, the 


2, a 


hame; 4, 


The whole word through the center, 
literally the love of wisdom. 
PYRAMID. 
* 
” ¥- 


* 7 * 4 % * * * * 
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1, A consonant; 2, a woman’s rane; 3, a 
drink for the sick ; 4, convenient for moving 
ice; 5, without much vigor; 6, one who 
makes greut; 7,a law term meaning uu- 
willing to prosecute ; 8, a telescopic stereo- 
scope. 

The right and left diagovals, two famous 
yachts. 








For Sleeplessness 





ertental and chatted with him, finishing 
‘h a nod toward bis prayer house and the 





Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


ZIGZAG. 
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1, Am able; 2, a kind of liquor; 3,a unit; 
4, the beginning of night; 5, part of the 
head ; 6, sick ; 7, a little bit. 
A President. SOLON. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 16TH 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
In Tell I gent. 


NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 
Free coinage. 


POETICAL ACROSTIC, 
ThoMpson 
Addlson 
Col hiws 
Boa Pt te 
Sc Ott 
ParNee}! 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE, 


: Sacramento 
Pittsburg 
Richmond 
Indianapolis 

ewOrleans 

renessee 

Frankfort 

Ithaca 


24 


Lansing 
Dover 








PETER MOLLER’S 
Norwegian 


Cod Liver Oil 


MOLLER’S 





Sweetest, Soundest, Best 
And of Absolute Purity. 


Miller’s Cod Liver Oil, now prepared by an 
improved process which is the result of years 
of scientific investigation, is the best prepara- 
tion of cod liver oil because it is the Most 
Agreeable, the Most Digestible, the Easiest to 
Assimilate, and the Only Oil Which can be 
Continuously Administered without causing 
gastric disturbances. Put up flat, oval 
bottles, sealed and dated. For sale by all 
rightly-stocked druggists. 

W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 


NEW YORK, : 
Sole Agents for the U. 8S. and Canada, 





D. L. Dowd’s Health Exerciser. 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; 
athlete or invalld. Complete gvm- 
nacium ; take 6 in. floor room ; new, 
sc'entific, cheap, Indorsed by 106 - 
OW professional mien and others now 
using tt. Ibtustrated Circular, 4 en- 
yravings free. Sctentife Prysical 
& Vocal Culture. $B, ith St.. N.Y. 


~ Coal is Up, 


But Oil Was Never Lower in Price. 





For rooms difficult to heat with a furnace 
or stove, this 


HUB OIL HEATER 


is just what is wanted. It furnishes a 
powerful heat at about one cent 
per hour. 


Unlike other Ol 
Heaters, it has no 
soldered joints, Lt 
may wear out in 
time, but it will not 
collapse, as other 
makes do, 

It is used extensive- 
ly for heating offices 
and chambers. Cook- 
ing attachments can 
be furnished, tf de- 
sired, This stove can 
he safely shipped to 
any part of the coun- 
try. Write for circu- 
lars. 


Smith & Anthony Co., 
MAKERS OF 
Hub Stoves, Ranges, 


and Heaters, 
$5 to 4 UNION ST., 
BOSTON. 








Seven Medals taken 
at the Worid’s Fair. 


‘OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 





| and you who toss and turn all night, and long 


and lung for sleep to come, will obtain it, 


330 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





LL the influences of the 
home should be refin- 

ing; everything for its use 
or adornment should be gen- 
uine; the Cut Glass should 
bear the Trade-Mark of the 
Dorflingers whose reputa- 
tion for the high- 
est grade of Amer- 
Cut 
world wide. 





ican Glass 15S 2 
‘Trade-Mark 
C. Dorflinger & Sons, 


New York. 


WE DID NOT INTEND 
that your children 
should use our 





STERLING SILVER INLAID 
SPOONS AND FORKS 


as playthings. They are intended for the table, 


and will give you 25 years’ service. Made 
only by 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


* BEN EDICT’S TIME 


Diamonds and Watches 


A SPECIALTY. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, 
Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Only perfect cull sleeve 
| and collor Button made, 
All in one piece. Goes 
in like a wedge ane files 
around across the but- 

| tonhole, 
Strong, durable, and 
can be adjusted with 

No wear or tear, 





perfect ease. 
This patent back can be put on any sleeve button 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY PIME. 


Benedict Building, 
1 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK, 


ESTARLISHED ts21, 


' Greatest Sale of 


FURNITURE 


EVER KNOWN 


Having purchased $200,000 worth of stock from 
several manufacturers, who have been forced to 
assign, we shall place tue same on sale at our ware- 
rooms, 


35-37 WEST 23D STREET, 


ata reduction of 25 to HW per cent. Goods are of high- 
est quality and latest designs, Buyers should not 
failtoembra: e this rare opportunity to secure HIGH 
CLASS FURNITURE on a basis of HALF VALUE, 


Sale to commence Monday, October 244, 


J. S. GILLIES, 


35-37 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING. 


Oooking Utensils, Moulds, 
Cutlery, Crockery, and Glass, 
Refrigerators, Ice-Oream Freezers, 


House-Cleaning Articies. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK, 


HAIR RESTO ED to youthful color by Dr, 
Hays’ Hair Health. Removes dandruff. Don't stain, 


50c. Send to London Supply Co. 853 Bway NY FREE 
for Hair Book and box Hays’ Kut Couns. Best Cora Cure, both 








HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 








Hote! Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 





PROPRIETORS, 
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Mothers, 


when nursing babies, need a 
nourishment that will give 
them strength and make 
their milk rich. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
nourishes mothers and makes 
babies fat and healthy. Gives 
strength to growing children. 
Physicians, the world over, en- 
dorse it. 


Don’t he deceived by Substitutes! 


Proparod by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggistes. 


BAKER’S sreaxrast cocoa. 
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EXTRACT OF BEEF ! 


The 


—7 2 
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A medical comfort and stimulant, 
N 


fedical Profession recommends highly the use 
f 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract 


Try acup When exhausted and see how refresh 


ing it ts 


Seay 


er a eee ee er 


—= 


AR OES, SE EAS OF OD OS ee eS 


This isa of 


Justus 


_— 


C3 facsimile 
[) of the 


yy sie ture 
ij BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE. | 
a eh et Leer ae tet: 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


von Liebiz 


on the jar, 


@e~' 


Sold by Druggists or sent by mail. 
fic. E. Tt. Hazeltiae, Warren, Pa. 





Sarm and Garden. 


(The Ayricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribera who feel specially 
titereated.) 


NATIVE FOOD PRODUCTS OF 
AMERICAN INDIANS. 


BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE, 


\ FEW months ago it was my fortune to 
he for a little time among the Cocopah In- 
dians of the Peninsula of Lower California, 
These people are among the laziest and low- 
est of the aborizinals of North America, 
having adapted the least 
to methods of civilization, 
and so afford a good opportunity for judg- 
ing of the habits of life common to most of 
the lndian tribes before they began to be 
dominated by the influence of the whites. 
heir almost entire neglect of agriculture, 
and their reliance upon native wild food 
products, led me to make some inquiry sub- 
sequently as to how far the native plants, 
which flourished without cultivation, were 
the means of affording sustenance to our 
Indians in general. 


themselves to 
possible extent 


A study of this nature might once have 
been useful in suggesting to settlers in the 
new country some things that could be em- 
ployed as substitutes tor the food products 
of enlighte ved agriculture. Now, happily, 
the time for such a use of them has passed, 
as the settler is rarely beyond reach of sup- 
plies, and the conditions about him are 
such that he is quickly able to produce as 
great a variety of food as the farmer can in 
any other place. 
ive of 


Butitis possibly suggest 
plants which could be 
brought uuder cultivation, and so improved 
as to make a definite addition to our list of 
valuable foods, 


certain 


The list of seeds, nuts, roots, berries and 
even grasses that are or have been utilized 
for food by the various Indian tribes is a 
long one, and I shall not undertake here to 
even catalog them all, but will confine my 
mention to the more important of them. I 
will al-o say that my observation has been 
confined mainly to the Indians of Lower 
California, New Mexico_and Arizona. 

And now here isa curious thing. Among 
all the Indians of North America pone 
others have approached as high an agricul- 
tural condition as the Zunis and Pueblos. 
Such communities as that of Isleta, where 
there are wide acres of well-tilled fields and 
thousands of cattle, amply evidence this. 





And it was right in the neighborhood of 
such object lessons that other tribes existed 
in the most savage fashion. 

Almost all of our Indians have followed 
agriculture to some extent. I found that 
the Cocopahs would plant a little corn after 
the annual overflow of the Colorado, using 
a forked stick to make holes in the mud, 
and dropping the grains in the holes. Ifa 
crop resulted, well and good, but its possi- 
ble failure was not a matter of such con- 
cern that they would give themselves any 
trouble io the cultivation. 

The seeds of wild plants, as approaching 
the nearest to cultivated grains, deserve 
first mention iu the list of foods supplied 
by Nature; and after animal food—the 
product of the chase—these have always 
been of the highest importance to them. 

Throughout much of the arid region of 
the Southwest, the traveler will find grow- 
ing in profusion a rough, coarse shrub, 
bearing a curiously twisted seed-pod. This 
plant is the screw bean (Strombocarpus 
pubescens), a translation of the Spanish 
word tornillo, being twisted like a screw. 
This pod is filled with seeds which resem- 
ble small beans. They ripen late in the 
fall, when they are gathered and dried. 
They are very sweet and palatable, will 
keep a long time, and are highly appreciated 
as an article of diet, not by the Indians 
alone, but by the Mexicans as well, whose 
winter grain supply is often made up 
almost wholly of this and similar items, The 
seeds are used whole, as beans, or pounded 
into a flour and used in the same manner 
as the mesquite beans, which I will describe 
at more lepgth. 

The mesquite (Alyarobia glandulosa) is a 
shrub—by courtesy called a tree in the 
desert—that is familiar to everyone who has 
journeyed through that country. Vast 
tracts of land, otherwise as bare as land 
may be, are often found covered with it. 
The branches of the tree do not grow to 
much size, but beneath the ground the root 
takes on some development, so that it is 
dug out and used for fuel. It is very hard, 
and makes an excellent fire. It produces a 
pod, which, with the seeds contained, is 
used in many ways for food. The pod 
is from seven to nine inches long, and ripens 
in June sufliciently for use, but may be 
gathered any time after that. When tresh 
they are used by being pounded ina mortar, 
then emptied into an earthen dish aud 
mixed with water, the result, after stand- 
ing a few hours, being a sort of cold por- 
ridge oc mush. Later in the season the pods 
are gathered for winter use, thoroughly 
dried and stored in baskets made of twigs 
and covered with grass and earth to keep 
out the rain, In this way they may be pre- 
served fora long time. When wanted for 
food they are pounded in a metate until re- 
duced to a fine powder or flour, which is 
made.into gruel, bread, etc. Sometimes 
the pods are reduced to flour before being 
stored away. Then it is either kept in that 
form or mixed with water and then pressed 
into large cakes, which are dried in the sun 
and then stored. 

Throughout California one of the com 
monest indigenous plants is the wild oat 
(.lvend Jatua), sometimes called by the 
common bame of pin grass. It is found 
both upon the plains and in the mountains, 
and covers many thousands of acres. It 
produces a seed that is of a good deal of 
nutri‘ious value, and which the Indians 
formerly gathered and used as they now do 
cultivated grains, 

Upon many of the rich river bottoms of 
the Southwest is found a dwarf sunflow- 
er (Ilclianthus), the seeds of which are rich 
and oilyas are those of the cultivated 
plant. These are eaten raw, or pounded up 
with other substances and made into flat 
cakes, which are dried in the sun, then 
eaten, 

Wild ricetZizania aquatica), is only found 
further to the north. It grows about the 
lakes and rivers from the Mississippi to 
Lake Superior, in swampy lands. It was 
used extensively by the Sioux, who called 
it pshu, and by the Chippewa’s, who named 
it man-omitn. It gives a coarser, darker 
grain than the rice of the Carolinas, but 
perhaps approached as nearly to a culti- 
vated grain in quality as anything of which 
the Indians availed themselves. 

In Arizona grows a wild kidney bean 
(Phaseolus), which is a perennial, and so 
grows tosome size. The Apaches use it 
extensively, both in a green and dry state. 

These grains that I have mentioned ap- 
proach so nearly to the grainsof cultiva- 
tion that it would be rather a matter for 
wonder than otherwise if they had not 
been made. use of. 
class of food 


But we now come toa 
products which show their 
users to have been a long way from civili- 
zation. 

The dock (Rumex) is too well known as a 





pest of our cultivated fields to need descrip- 
tion here. It produces an abundance of 
seeds, and these were gathered and ground 
into flour for bread, 

The milk vetch (Astragalus) is a legumi- 
nous plant whose seed is a sort of pea, as is 
shown by the common names by which it is 
known—Indian pea, pop-pea, ground plum 
and rattle-box weed. The seed is divested 
of its hull and boiled for food. 

Lamb’s quarter (Chenopodium album) is 
a plant common throughout the Southwest, 
and is boiled as an herb for food,eaten in its 
raw state, and the seed gathered and ground 
into flour. It resembles buckwheat in color 
and taste. The Navajo’s are the principal 
users of this plant. 

Panic grass (Panicum), which is found 
along the moist banks of the Colurado 
River, is valued for its seeds. These are 
gathered and ground into flour, or made up 
into cakes, as are other seeds which I have 
mentioned. 

Next in value to the seeds, as a source of 
vegetable food, nuts deserve mention. 
Many of these, as is well known, are ex- 
ceedingly nutritious, and not savages 
alone, but the civilized people of Southern 
Kurope use some of them extensively for 
food. 

The California horse chestnut (A¢sculus 
Californica)was largely used by the Indians 
of that State, not only in its whole form, 
but it was also ground into flour from which 
bread was made, 

Acorns, from many varieties of the oak, 
are eaten raw, roasted whole, or ground 
into flour. Many of the Indian tribes and 
the Mexicans gather and store them for 
winter use. Especially the fruit of the 
dwarf oak, which is sweeter than the other 
varieties, and is so much an article of food 
that it is frequently found for sale in the 
stores along the Southern frontier. 

Hickory nuts, walnuts, hazel nuts and 
the common chestnut afforded an amount 
of focd that is hardly conceivable now that 
we place so little value upon them for our- 
selves. The pecan and the peanut were also 
used in the South, and besides eating them 
raw all of these were both roasted and 
boiled, and sometimes made into flour. 

Many of the pine trees growing in the 
mountains produce a seed (sometimes called 
aunut) that is oily, generally disagreeable 
in flavor, but highly nutritious, and conse- 
quently much used. The woodpeckers 
collect and store large quantities of these, 
only to be robbed by the laziest of all In- 
dians, the Diggers, who hunt out and carry 
away their treasures. 

One of the familiar sights of the moun- 
tains of the Southwest is the stunted, 
scrubby pine growth, known locally as 
piiion, This is the edible pine (Pinus 
edulis), which has a seed about the size of 


a kidney bean, with a much pleasanter: 


flavcr than the seeds of other pines. They 
are recoguized as an article of feod to such 
an exteut that they are frequently an arti- 
cle of commerce both among the Indians 
and whites. Another food product of the 
pine is the cambium which forms between 
the bark and the trunk, and which is ob- 
tained by stripping off the bark and scrap 
ing the trunk. Itis eaten raw, or pressed 
into compact cakes and dried, 

The seed of the iron-wood (Olneya tesota) 
is in size and shape something like a pea, 
and is eaten both raw and roasted, and 
when carefully parched is said to be not 
unlike a peanut. 

Berries have always formed a large por- 
tion of the food of the natural man, before 
he availed himself of the aids of civiliza- 
tion and cultivation, and our Indians have 
been no exception to the rule. 

Some of these, such as the wild straw- 
berry, raspberry, gooseberry, blackberry, 
huckleberry, ete., are too well-known to 
need especial mention. After these it 
should be observed that they had a class of 
fruits, not of much value in their original 
state, but which we have improved upon 
until some of them have become recognized 
as an adjunct of our horticulture, while 
others are in the line of improvement now. 
Among them is the wild currant, the pro- 
genitor of the excellent varieties now grown 
in all our gardens, the barberry, the win- 
tergreen, the dewberry, and the buffalo 
berry, while of small tree fruits they had 
the wild cherry, the hawthorn, the crab ap- 
ple and the wild grape. 

Among the berries eaten by the Indians, 
but which are of doubtful utility to civili- 
zation, are the red berries of the arbutus, 
the crowberry, the berries of the buckthorn 
and the wild rose.. Cranberries were also 
used by the Indians of the North, and made 
an article of commerce by them also. 

After these come the fleshy fruits, which 
deserve more extended notice, both because 
they were of such value as a food product 
to the savages, and because they have al- 





most wholly failed to be used by the whites, 
The giant cactus, which is seen upon the 
barren plains of Arizona and in the Mojave 
desert in California, does not indicate by its 
appearance that it would do much to keep 
a man from starvation. It frequently 
grows to a hight of fifty feet, and is covered 
with long back spines which give it a most 


‘forbidding appearance. But upon the bigh- 


est part of the plant is borne a handsome red 
fruit having a rind which is pulpy, juicy 
and sweet, and having a pulp which is also 
palatable, but full of small black seeds like 
afig. This fruit is eaten raw, dried as a 
preserve, and put into earthen pots when 
fresh and sealed from the air, in which way 
it is kept for along time. Both sirup and 
wiue are also prepared from this fruit. 

Another cactus, Thurber’s cactus (Cereus 
Thurberi) is found further to thesouth. It 
grows from cighteen to twenty feet high, 
and produces a fruit that is even more es 
teemed than that of the variety previously 
mentioned, 

Asmaller cactus (chinocactus Wislizeni), 
which grows to no great hight but attains 
a diameter of twenty inches or more, is em- 
ployed both as an article of food and asa 
cooking utensil. A section of the stem is 
cut off and hollowed out, and its own rind 
boiled init. This rind is sometimes boiled 
in the sirup obtained from the other vari- 
eties of cacti, and then when dried greatly 
resembles the candied citron of commerce. 

A still smaller cactus is the prickly pear 
(Opuntia vulgaris), which is common to the 
sandy wastes from South Florida to the 

2acific. A local name for itin the South 
west is tunas; it is eaten freely by the Jn- 
dians and native Mexicans, and I have even 
found preserves made from it upon the 
tables of white settlers. Great quantities 
of it are dried for winter use, and it is boiled 
when fresh and eaten like apple svuce, or 
roasted in hot ashes. It is an unpleasant 
fruit to handle, as I have found to my sor- 
row, as the skin is covered with bunches of 
very fine, downy spines, which have a sin- 
gulur aptitude for working under the hu- 
man cuticle, and causing much 
and irritation. 

Allied to the cacti is the Spanish bayonet, 
(Yucca baccata), which produces a fruit of 
a soft, pulpy nature, quite sweet and pal- 
atable, which when fresh is roasted in ashes, 
or dried and stored for winter use. The 
young flower buds of this plant are also 
esteemed for food, being gathered just as 
they are about to expand. 

The American aloe (Agave Americana) 
supplies a very curious food product, 
When the plant is at its prime and about 
putting forth its flowering stem, there is 
formed at the base of this stem a hard, 
white, bulbous mass, measuring one to two 
feet in circumference, and having a flavor 
like chestnuts, but somewhat peppery. 
This is cooked while fresh and in its whole 
form. The cooking of it is a ceremony of 
some importance. A pit ten or twelve feet 
wide is dug, and three feet deep. This is 
lined with stones, and a fire made upon 
them and kept burning until the stones are 
thoroughly heated. Then the fire is re 
moved, and a layer of damp grass placed on 
the rocks; then the bulbs are placed on 
this, then another layer of grass, and @ 
thick coating of earth over all. This is left 
for three days, at which time the bulbs are 
thoroughly roasted, and they are then re- 
moved and eaten. Occasionally the bulbs 
are dried and stored. In this shape they 
retain their sweetness a long time, but are 
not so highly valued as when fresh. 

While in our most advanced agriculture 
we utilize many roots, « reliance upon these 
in their wild state for food probably marks 
the lowest level of the human beiug. But 
a great number of them have found place 
in the dietary of our Indians, not only such 
as are bulbous and fleshy, but many that 
are little more than wood or tough fiber. 

Among the best of these is the native po- 
tato (Solanum Fendleri), supposed to be 
the original of our cultivated potato. This 
is found in Northern New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, and has been extensively utilized by 
the Navajos. It grows in low, rich spots. 
and produces small tubers less than ao 
inch in diameter, but of good quality. 

Kamass, or wild hyacinth (Camassid 
esculenta), has a root which resembles au 
onion in shape, and is about the size of @ 
hickory nut. It is eaten raw, boiled, oF 
roasted in a pit upon hot stones. After 
being roasted the roots become soft and of 
about the consistency of glue, and it 18 
then sometimes made into cakes and dried. 

The prairie potato, or bread root (Psora- 
lea esculenta), is a larger root—sometimes 
called the Indian turnip. It has very much 
of a turnip taste, and is prepared and eaten 
in many ways, altho the favorite one 18 to 
cut it into strips and dry for winter use. 

Another plant having the name of the 
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potato, but possessing little else in com- 
mon with that tuber, is the wild potato 
vine (lpomea_ leptophylla), commonly 
called man root, or man of the earth. The 
root is very large, being in size and shape 
like a man’s body. Itis neither very palata- 
ble pornutritious, but is roasted and used 
for food when other provisions are scarce. 
The yellow pond lily has an immense 
edible root, Which is roasted ; and the seeds 
of this plant are also used for food, being 
made into bread avd gruel. It is interest- 
ing to know in this connection that experi- 
ments have recently been made in Florida, 
with a view to using the roots of the lilies 
that are found in such imniaense quantities 
in the lakes and swamps of that State. 
Arrowhead (Sigittaria variabalis), some- 
times called the swamp potato; cattail 
flag (Scirpus lacustris); brake or bracken 
(Pteris aquilina), the well-known fern; 
the wild artichoke (Helianthus tuberosus) : 
and many other roots for which civilization 
bas found vo use at all, have been em- 
ployed regularly, or iu an emergency, for 
food by our native Indians. As so many of 
our cereals and fruits have been developed 
from unpromising beginnings, it may well 
be asked whether there are not some 


among these which are susceptible of devel-. 


opment, so that the range of food products 
may be still further enlarged. 
FRANKLIN, O, 
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OUR NATIVE PLANTS. 
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BY EBEN FE, REXFORD, 


AMONG our most desirable native shrubs, 
I would give a foremost place to the elder, 
whose white flowers seem to spread a net- 
work of lace over the entire plant in late 
spring and early summer. These flowers 
are small, individually, but they are pro- 
duced in such quantities in the much- 
branched clusters, that they make a brave 
show. The branches generally bend be- 
neath their weight. The general effect. is 
very pleasing, and a close inspection only 
jucreases ove’s admiration of them. They 
are simply exquisite. This shrub soon be 
comes a large one, sending out many 
branches which spread and droop gracefully 
without any effort at training. Whoever 
has seen it growing rampant in an old 
fence corner, reaching through between the 
rails, and leaning over them, as if anxious 
to let itself loose, and covered with its lace- 
like clusters, as if some bride had spread 
her veil there, knows what its possibilities 
are for garden use, Later in the season its 
branches bend still lower beneath the 
weight of great clusters of ruby fruit, 
scarcely less ornamental than its flowers. 
The robins are devoted admirers of the 
shrub when its berries are ripe, and they 
are stedfast in their allegiance till the last 
are gone. For planting in conspicuous po 
sitions, or in the background, we have few 
hetter shrubs, The popular hydrangea (Pan- 
iculata grandiflora) may be more showy, 
but it lacks the delicate beauty of this va- 
riety of order, 

Another most beautiful shrub is the 
wild rose. We have no daintier or sweeter 
flower. Its delicate pink petals seem a cup 
abrim with fragrance and sunshine, as they 
are lifted for our admiration from way- 
side and hedgerow. Not one of all the 
rose-beauties of our gardens is so really 
beautiful as our wild rose. Rosa rugosa, 
abybrid variety of American origin, is be- 
ing quite extensively planted, but in one 
respect only is it superior to our native 
Wilding. Its foliage is heavy in texture, 
and has a crinkled surface that gives ita 
rich appearance, but its flowers lack 
the delicacy of color and texture which 
characterizes the wild rose, and it bas not 
that subtle fragrance which makes the 
latterso delightful. Plant a wild rose by 
the gate, or the porch, and train its branches 
up post or pillar, and you have a shrub 
that will afford you vastly more pleasure, 
if you are a lover of pure beauty, than any 
Baltimore Belle or Queen of the Prairie, 
For planting in a rocky nook or “wild” 
Corner, no better shrub can be chosen. 

One of our most useful shrubs for pro- 
ducing a rich show of color is the sumach. 
Only those who have seen it growing ‘to 
suit itself’ in old pastures, and on the 
rocky hillsides of New England, can have a 
Just conception of its gorgeous beauty. 
Such tints of yellow and scarlet. anf ma- 
roon, with remnants of summer green still 
lingering here and there among the autumn 
brilliance, one can find nowhere else in any 
one shrub, Its pecaliar habit of growth 
Rives this plant a most striking appear- 
ance. Its long, bare stalks, crowned with 
great masses of palmate foliage, and these 
ablaze with the richest colors seen in au- 











tumn landscapes, give it a tropical air pe- 
cnliar to no other American shrub growing 
at the North. To grow it most effectively. 
plant it in a corner where it can be allowed 
to spread, and do not cut away the young 
plants that spring up about the old ones 
fortwo or three years. in this way, you 
form alittle thicket; this is Nature’s plan of 
growing it, you will see, and the result is 
more satisfactory, in every way, than it is 
when only one stalk is left to grow in a 
place. This shrub has another attraction— 
its spiked masses of velvet-covered fruit, 
which remain during the winter if the birds 
leave them alone. The rich crimson of these 
spikes furnishes a vivid bit of color for the 
winter landscape. It is strange that a 
shrub with such pronounced decorative 
qualities should have been so long neglected 
by laudscape gardeners. In Europe it is 
highly valued, and extensively planted, and 
this fact proves that we have let familiar- 
ity breed, if nota contempt, certainly an 
indifference toward it which is inexcusa- 
ble. 
SHLOCTON, WIs. 
i ae 


THE SEVENTEEN-YEAR LOCUST. 


ACCORDING to Prof. J. B. Smith’s Bulle- 
tin (No. 95), the Periodical Cicada exists 
witbin the limitsof the United States in po 
less than twenty two broods of this insect, 
each of which appears at definite intervals. 
They are not at atl equal in extent. Some 
of them infest a large territory, while 
others are confined to one or two States, or 
even to parts of a State. Insome cases and 
with some of the broods, only thirteen in- 
stead of seventeen years are required to 
complete their transformation. New Jer- 
sey (the field of Professor Smith’s labor) has 
four distinet broods, two of which appear 
in very small numbers. This insect injures 
fruit trees by puncturing the twigs, but 
there is no eflicient remedy to prevent their 
ravages. As theirappearance can be known 
a year in advance, it is pr: oposed that no 
pruning be done the previ us year iu 
autump, and the mass of twigs will pre- 
vent them from concentrating their pune- 
tures for laying eggs. Amony the natural 
enemies of the insect, the Knglish sparrow 
is particularly named, which es valu- 
able aid by destroying the cicada. When 
the sparrows are numerous, the trees are 
but little injured.—Cultivator and Coun- 
try Gentleman 
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WE shall ship few apples to Europe this 
year. The apple crop in England and on 
the Continent is better than a year ago, 
while in this country it is much poorer. 
The Canadian apples are fiedicg much 
favor in England, and, as this country is 
closed to them by our tariff, they wie send- 
ing more Canadian apples to Muropean 
markets than they otherwise would.— 
American Cultivator, 





Macbeth's “pearl top” ar 

‘pearl glass” lamp-chimney: 
are carefully made of cleai 
tough glass ; they fit, and get 
the utmost light from the 
lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 

* Pearl top” and “pearl 
elass”’ are trade-marks. Look 
out for them and you needn't 
be an expert. 


Pittsburgh. GEo. A. Macsstu Co 


TRANGE That you let 
new leather get old for 
want of Vacuum Leather Oil; 
25c, and your money back if 
you want it, 
Patent lambskin - with - wool - on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
Vacuum O.1 Company, Rochester, N. Y. 





A FARMERS’ LIBRARY. 


“Practical Dairyman.” 16-p Dairy Paper 5c year. 
“Fanciers’ Review,’ Poultry paper. 16-p 50c year. 
“500 Questions & Answers on Poultry,” book, 25c. 

“Low-Cost Poultry Houses,’ plans and cost, 25c. 
“Pigeon Queries,” on care and breeding, 25c. 
“Cattle and Dairy.” book, questions answered, 25c 
We send the whole lot for $1.00, or singly at price 
named. J. W. Darrow, Pub’r., Chatham, N 


OT 


It is a boon to women 
in delicate condition. 
All physicians will in- 
dorse that statement. 
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CONSTIPATION Weekly Market Review. 


and 

all disorders of 

the stomach, liver, 
and bowels, removed 
by using 


Ayer's Cathartic Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 








FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Bas been a never-failing family remedy ie. 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SOR 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA. 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONI( 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WROOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN If 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING O% 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains uc 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothea 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggistr 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL €O., NEW YORK, 





THE, INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 





One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00} Three Years, $7.00 
Six Mouths, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, &3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each, 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 

POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will. be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made, 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SU BSC RIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements, 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines In connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holaing 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.60. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street. New York City. 


“THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a linrited number of copies of * THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK BK. CARPENTER during bis six month's resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a must excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoin 

“THE PICTURE AND THE sSEN,” was written ae 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “* The 
First Keading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture: an account of the picture !{t- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed tt. 

The former price of these books has been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75¢6.—We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c, until the supply is 
exhausted, 

Tre book,“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
reta:iea at 50c, We will furnish it postpaid at 35c. 
“arly orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 








WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





[For the week ending Thursday, Nov. 16th, 1893.) 

TEA.—There is little change in the tea mar- 
ket. Values are held about steady, altho trade 
is not reported brisk at all. Importers are com- 
plaining somewhat, but traders dispose of their 
stocks fairly well. Amoy is 11@ltc.; Fuchau, 
1%@30c.; Formosa, 16@40c., and Japan, old, 1h@ 
20c., and new, 18 @30c. 

COFFEE.—The market is lacking in specula- 
tion, and fluctuations are confined to a narrow 
range. A yveneral lack of confidence extends to 
the spot demand, which continues dull. The 
same apathy is characteristic of the foreign 
markets. Java is quoted at 21@27¢.; Mocha, 21@ 
22toc.; Maracaibo, I8@22c.; Laguayra, 19@22ée., 
and Brazil, 17 oM19Me. 

SUGAR.—There is a fairly steady market for 
refined sugar, with prices steady and un- 
changed. Cut and crashed are 5@5 3-l6e, per 
Ib; powdered,4 13-16@5c.: granulated, 4 9-16@ 
#34c.; cubes, 4 13-16@5c., and Mould “A,” 434@ 
4 15-1bec. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—The market is over- 
stocked with mutton, and dressed sells slowly 
at 4@7c. per bh, and dressed lambs, 6@8c, with 
a few choice carcasses half a cent higher. City 
dressed veals are firm at 8@12tGc. per t, and 
country dressed, 74@lI1Ic. 
steadier at &@%c, per tb. 

PROVISIONS.—Hog products are all quiet, 
but prices hold reasonably firm. Pork is in fair 
demand and steady. Mess is $17@ 18.50 per bbl. ; 
family, $19@19.50, and short clear, $18.50@20. 
The market is firm for beef. Family is $12.50@ 
14; mess, $8.50@9, and extra India mess, $18@23. 
Beef hams are quiet at $15.50@16. Pickled shoul- 
ders are easy at 64gc.; hams are very quiet at 
94 10c., and bellies dull at %@10c. per tb. Lard 
is weaker, and sells nominally at 9.40e per tb. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—Flour had a better 
week than last, but on the whole the market 
continues narrow and quiet. Winter wheat 
brands have had more sales than any other. 
Southern flour is very dull, and there is no busi- 
ness reported except for peddling lots. City mill 
patents are quoted at $4.25-74.50 per bbl.; city 
mills, West India grades, 33.6043.65; winter pat- 
ents, $3.35@3.05; straights, $3.10: : 
$2.7543.05; spring patents, $3.70 04.1 
$343.65, and clears, $2.5002.90. Buckwheat flour 
ix firm at $2.5002.55 per bag, and rye flour is 
easy at $2.85@8.10 per bbl. Cornmeal is steady, 
with Brandywine at $2.80, and yellow Western, 

B2.602.75 per bbl. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—The situation of the 
wheat market is such as to bring in very little 
general trading, and prices have been fluctu- 
ating alonga narrow range. Stocks are large 
and are increasing rapidly, and altho the move- 
ment of spring wheat is falling off it has heen 
very large. Whilethe acreage here is revorted 
less than last year the crop reports are all fa 
vorable both here and abroad. Interior receipts 
are liberal, and Russia is offering wheat freely, 
Foreign buying is small, and speculation is dull 
and narrow. December wheat is H7e . No. 2 red, 
thatihiinc ; No. 2 hard winter, 70c., and No. t 
hard Manitoba, WWlec. The corn market is 
steady but quiet. Receipts have been large, and 
some predict they wilt continue so until prices 
vet so low that farmers refuse to sell. This is 
doubtful, however, as there are indica‘'ions now 
of a falling off in the West. December isquoted 
at 46c.: No. 2 cash, 454o@46'ou., and ungraded, 
sU@L64ec, Cash cats are moderately active, 
but they fluctuate largely with the changes in 
wheat ard corn. No, 2 oats are S4@35c.; No. 2 
white, 444@36c., and track mixed, d4o@35oc. 
Rye is nominal at danhie., and barley very quiet, 
with No. 2 Milwaukee ut ‘G2a@b3e. , and upgraded 
Western, (xet6e. Buckwheat is dull, with Ca- 
nadian in bond quoted at 55a be. Hay is quiet, 
with No. 1 Timothy at si@M#lc ; No, 2 to No, 3, 
Tha80c, and clover mixed, ete. Straw is 
ensy, with long rye at 0 abc.; short rye, 40@45c., 
and oat, 40c. per 100 Ib, 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter has de- 
clined in value this week. The market has 
heen overstocked, and arrivals show poor qual- 
ity. Demand ix slow and weak, State cream- 
ery is 23@26c. per h: We ste rn extras, 27c.: firsts, 
2a@20C., and seconds, 22@%4c. State dairy, 
extras, are 25@2bc.; firsts , Aah and seconds, 
21a@2zB8e, Western di ary is liaz imitation 
creamery. Ma23e.,and factory. i@20c. Cheese 
is very dull, but prices have held firm, altho 
some weakness is manifest. Large sizes, full 
creams, are 9411%4c. per th; small sizes, 94@ 
2Mc.; Chenango best part skims, Kathe -; Com 
mon Pics on ,4@7c., and full skims, 2ase. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.-—Live poultry is dull 
and depressed, and arrivals are excessively 
large. Chickens are weak at S@%ec. per bh; 
fowls, 84@9%r.; old roosters, 60.5 turke ys, 0a 
12c ; ducks, 6«90c, per pair, and geese, $L7 @ 
$1.62. Dressed poultry are in woderate receipt, 
and top goods are firm. Demand is fair, and 
goods are moving satisfactorily. Philade Ipbia 
chickens are l0@/e. per lb; Western, 94@10c. 
fowls, 84@9c.; old cocks, b Ya@ic.; prime tur- 
keys. 1@lle., and inferior, 6@%.; Eastern 
young geese, 14@1ic.; Eastern ducks, 13@15e., 
and Western, 7@i0ec. per th. Eggs are monet | 
firm and in good demand, State and Peunsyl- 
vania, fresh gathered, are 25@z6c. per doz. ; 
Western, 25@25c.; ice-house, 20@2lc., and 
limed, 20@20}éc. per doz. 


Dressed hogs are 









clears, 
; Straights, 














FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are in good _ de- 
mand and hig". Kings are $3.50@4,.25 

Snow, $3.250375; Baldwins, % 
Greenings, $2 noas.s 2. Boston pe 8 are $2.50@ 
4.50 per box, and winter sorts, $2.5073.£0 per bbl. 
Quinces are S24 per bbl.; re ape Cod cranber- 
ries, $246 per bbl.; Jerse Vv berries, $l@2 per 
crate, and Florida oranges, $l@2 per box. 
Western New York Delaware grapes are 1: 2@:0c. 

pe r small basket; Catawbas and Concords, 10@ 
12c. 








POTATOES AND VEGETABLES —Domestic 
 arat sare quiet at $2.)2a2.37 per bbl. for Long | 
Island ; $1.50@4 87 for “Jerseys. and 1.25@2 per 
180 t) ‘for State. Jers-y sweet potatoes are 
$1.75@4 per bbl.: Eastern white onions. $2 50@ 
3.25: red and yellow, $1.25@1.75; caul ifiow ers, 
5c.@1.25; turnips, jie.@sl; squash, $1@2.25; 
cabbages, $2@5 per 100; Long Island celery, $1@ 
1.25 per doz. bunches; State and Western, 10@ 
40c. per doz. roots; Southern peas, 50c.@1.25 per 
basket, and beans, $1@2.50 per basket. 
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Absolutely Pure. 

A cream of tartar baking 

of all in leavening strength.— Latest 
State: Government fi wd Report 

Roya BAKING PowbDER Co. , 106 Wall St., 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Geid Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious ana useful inventions.” 


Wareroonis: Steinway Hall, W. ¥. 


Highest 
United 


powder. 


Fall 
Overcoats and Suits 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
LARGE STOCK, 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


DEVLIN & CO.. 


44 EAST 14th STREET, 


Union Square, N. Y. 


" WRITE TO OR CALL UPON 


The Heury Dibbles Company, 


Designers and Manufacturers, 
149 avd 150 Micbigan Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL 
If requiring information concerning 
Choice Cabinet Work, 
Bank, Office and. 
Club Equipments. 
Fine Special Furniture, 
Mantels, Fireplaces, 
Mosaics and Decorations. 


See our Exhibit, Section N, near Main East Entrance 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building, World's 
Columbian E xposit lon, 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780, 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5e. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


BRASS BEDSTEADS 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver 
and iron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 
Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty 















































F 
THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO., 


Successors < 
. GOULD Co. and W. T. MERSEREAT Co. 
& 263 Canal st., New York. 
200 Feet East of Broadw ay. 


The RoR & 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


November 28, 1898. 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 


Best Calf Shoe In the World for the Price. 
Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00, 


—— Stylish. 


yy $3 SHOE GENTLEMEN, 


‘olicemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 ‘= 
hoe. Three Soles, Extension Edge. 


Vv tsa and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. 
ala 
Boys and Youths wear the $2,00 and $1.75 School Shoe, 


stra 3% 


For Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes, Best Dongola. 
W.L. Douglas Shoes are made of the best material, in all 
§ the latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere, 











Do You Wear Them? 
W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 


protect you against high prices, 


If you wish to economize in 
vhen nextin need. Sent by 
no substituic. 


Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the 
world we arecoutented witha small profit, knowing that theextra value putin W. L. Douglas 
Shoes will give a continuous tncrease to our business. 
shoes makes the price to suithimself, He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for 
shoes of the same quality as W, I. Douglas $3 Shoe. 
system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money 
paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W. L. Douglas Shoes. 
our footwear it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes 
ail, Postage Free, when dealers cannot supply you. 
Send for Catalogue with {ull instructions how to order by mail. 
Address W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 


BOE) CHARA BCEE BEBO AB I ICHCBCI SET RCAC ERIE BBB ES 


The dealer who sells you unstamped 


The stamped name and price 


Take 

















. Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048, 


26 John 8t., N. Y. 


STERBROOK S FALCON’: 


ESTABLISHED 1793, 





BY CALEB I 


LeBOSQUET BROS 


Estimates Cheerfully Furnished. 
Sead for Jatvalogae. 


LeBOSQUET Hot Water Heater. 


LeBOSQUET Low Pressure Steam Heating Apparatus. 
82 UNION STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


De Graaf & Taylor Furniture Co., 


47 and 49 West 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


ee wnat tu 48 W. 15th St.) 


HIGH CLASS HOME FURNISHINGS IN OUR OWN EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 


Also a complete assortment of IMPORTED NOVELTIES and SUITES in OLD 


EMPIRE STYLE, ANTIQUE 


CARVED OAK and GILT FRENCH 


and ITALIAN FURNITURE, for Libraries, Parlors and Bedrooms, 


Our goods are made from the best materials only, in a thoroughly artistic and 
substantial manner, in the newestand best designs, and by the most skilled workmen, 


We undertake complete turnishings of Homes, Hotels and Clubs. 


Any taste or purse may be suited. 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO,, 


Manusacture. “4 ~4 and Dealera 





FINE 
SHOES 


AT RETAIL. 


446 & 448 Fulton 8t, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
70&72W.23d 8t., N.Y 


The genuine. Edwin 
Cc. Burt Snoe has full 
name stamped on lia- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues seni 
on arplication. 


NEW YORK. 


eich 
: OOAKER!” 


Lining Stomp: 








708 Ponp Ave. Pit 





Low Estimates. 





STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 
Are pos op si up guccesetally by Tacerasere or Carpenters 
in al ot a | old ane new. Send for 
Circular. o*Siany atterns 


HBwRY &, NOKTHRUP £0 Bose Street New York. 


sauces, DOU S83 hasta se BOStOL 








Ate Price iissseems 


sewin g tachi Sai 


Chie is SCALE CO 





Kavamine our assortments and prices. 


Two GOLD MEDALS. 
'\ Practical, Everv-day 


Cook Book 


Containing over 2,500 
e tested recipes, 520 pp. 
Bound in cloth Don't fail to get tne 


WATCH-CLOCK, 


the urenvest novelty of the age. 
address 


CRE GRE 
Charet 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


b > 


ComPan\ 


For full particulars 


TAMERICAN TEA ec by PANY 
and Vesey Sts.. N.Y N.Y 


Folding Beds, 

Desks i hairs. 

“AH Anirems& Co, 53 0e0sy,. 
W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDD 4. OWN 

. coXn. ” 

_ Branch Warehouses 

8i John St., New York and 

197 Lake S$t.. Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 
Hydraulic Rem, Garden 
¥ ngines, mp Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
+ lea Street Washers 





TE in 1s32 
Highest medal] awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
position at Paris, France, in 
Mi; Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 
4 Centennial Exhibition. 
Sif 


WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggist 
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Notwithstanding all advertise. 
ments to the contrary, the 


GENUINE JAEGER 
UNDERWEAR, 


Manufactured under the 
supervision of 


hh. G. aes 


Can be purchased, in this city, 


AT OUR TWO STORES ONLY. 


This cclebrated underwear is made of the 
finest pure wool and of absolutely uniform 
standard quality. Customers must not be 
misled by other advertisements claiming 
that any goods equal to ours can be sold at 
lower prices, 


All GENUINE JAEGER Goods are 
stamped with our Trade-Mark, contain- 
ing Dr. Jaeger’s portrait. 


DR. JAEGER’S 
SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO, 


Dr. Jaeger’s sole 
representative in the U.S. 


MAIN RETAIL STORE 
176 FIFTH AVE., below 23d Street. 


Our Goods have received four awards tor 
excellency, at the Columbian Exposition, 


~ LEWIS UNION SUITS. 


Are Comfortable 





Due to 
At the Shoulders—the con- 
struction of the Lewis Tension Yoke, 
which holds tle garment uvon the 
shoulders, without rigid strain, 
Where the 
At the Breast—taiiness and 
elasticity of stich gives the requl- 
site ruom for the form, and permits 
the greatest freeaoin, 


At the Wak t- shaping of the 
Lewis Union Suit’ preventins un- 
comfortable wrinkles and folds, 
Tre Lewis 
At the HIPS—spiiced seat 
providing ample fullness where 
necded, and the device at the back 


The gracefal 











preventing the garmeut from open- 
ing when stooping. 


The Boston Textile u “orld in an edl- 
torial comment says 
“the most pe fee t display of 
Union Garments was mace by the 
Lewis Kniuing Co. of Janesville, 
Wisconsin. For excellence of fit it 
was unequalled by anything that we 
saw at the Exposition, or in feet had 
ever seen, Every pertion of every 
garmert on their forms set with per- 
fect smoothness, with neither 
stretch nor wrinkle; an although a 
number «f excellent exhibits were 
mae in this line, we were surprised 
to see a Western mill so far ahead of 
anything shown in the particulars 
mentioned, 


LEWIS KNITTING CO., 
Janesvilte, Wis 
_ Slamp for special cata- 








Enelo se 
logue ** A. 








World's tair Awurus, 

MONG the awards made 1 the Colnmbian Ex- 
position is one to I. P. Krink, of bo Pearl 
Street, New York, 4, Frink’s  Lnproved Re- 

flectors, This device is wellknown to mortcf our 
readers, and has been very largely adopted in halls, 
churches and picture galleries throughoutthe county, 
where it hus given universal satisfar tion, and we are 
glad to be able to record the award « f this prize by 
the World’s Columbian Exposition 48 a recogn ition of 
the supe arty of these reflectors,— Architecture and 
Building, N 


A SURE Cl CURE FOR CATARRH, 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


Direct Fast Exp ress Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoa in less than Eleveat Days 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD s. 8. CU. 


DIRECT ROUTE TO RIVIERA AND ITALY, 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 
Avoiding the Northern Latitudes of the At- 
lantic,the Channel Crossing, long R.R.rides. 


Kane fine. fast steamers FULDA, WERRA end 
SER (Kaiser Wilh. 11). will sail from NE 

Sati for GIBRALTAR and GENOA as —— 

te ig Wilh. II). Nov. 253 F ILD. 

9; WERKRA, Dec. 39; KAISER (Kaiser Wilh. 1). 

Jan. 6, 1895; SPRE E, “Jan. ath 184. 

Passengers for the Italian lakes, Switzerland, the 
Tyrol, will find this route the most direct, east 
and most comfortable, Switzerland can be reacb 
in six hours from Genoa. 


For 





1 information in iD to these trips epi, to 


OELRICHS & CO. 2 Bowling Green, N.¥ 








‘lus INDEPENDENT URES, 41 AND 48 GOLD STHEKT. Nave 


FULICN STREET, 





